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STATISTICAL  ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE  TEXT 


POPULATION. 


AREA  OF  ENUMERATION:  1910, 

The  area  of  enumeration  in  1910  erab raced  the  states 
and  territories  and  the  outlying  possessions  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  The  gross  area  m  square 
miles  of  the  territory  enumerated  April  15,  1910,  with 
the  population  as  returned,  is  sliown  in  Table  1,  The 
area  in  square  miles  was  3,627,557  and  the  population 
returned,  93,402,151. 

The  increase  in  population  from  3,929,214  at  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1790  to  93,402,151  at  the  census  of  1910  was 
89,472,937,  or  about  24  persons  in  1910  to  each  person 
retumed  at  the  First  Census.  Duiiiig  the  same  period 
the  area  was  estentled  from  892,135  square  miles 
to  3,627,557  square  miles.  The  area,  therefore,  m- 
creased  only  four  times,  as  compared  with  a  population 
increaso  of  nearly  twenty-four  fold . 


Talkie  1 

TKBRITOBT  E3«traiKltATBU;  1910, 

Gmss  area 

(land  and 
water)  in 
square 
mites. 

Populatloo. 

Halted  States  (with  outlying  possessions). - 

United  Slates,  exelusivo  of  oinly  ing  j^cssessions 

Outlying  possessloiis. ,  . . 

S.6E7.587 

93,40e,15i 

3*Q2«,7S9 

(KWjTIjS 

1,420,88.5 

Alaska. . .  . . . 

590,884 

(t,4m 

3,433 

G4,35& 

191,900 

1,118,013 

JlawalL _ -T— _ _ _ 

Pprtn  lUcro  .  _ _ . .. .-p.  . . 

Mfliijtfy  and  spri?!!®  abroad  .._pp..ppp.pp.. 

Ill  Table  2  is  given  the  gross  area  in  square  miles  of 
the  United  States,  including  all  its  outlying  posses¬ 
sions,  at  each  enumeration  from  1790  to  1910,  together 
with  the  population;  the  area — land,  water,  am!  total— 
and  the  population  of  the  United  States,  excluding  the 
outlying  possessions;  and  the  gross  area  of  the  outlying 
possessions. 


irNtTKlv  STATES  AKD  IT9  OTITIvYlNa  POaSESSIONS 


United  States  (excluding  outlying  possessions). 

year. 

Aggregate 

Gross  area 
(land  and 

Area  M  sq  uare  miles. 

'  Cross  area  or 
outlying 
possessions 

population. 

water)  In 
square  mites. 

J^oputaUoii. 

Gross  area 
(land  and 
water). 

Laud .  j 

1 

Water. 

in  square 
miles. 

III’ I, . . . . . 

I!II'IIIIII*.,.p.p.p..ppppp......pp,«,..-p.^-.-.i.. 

1S40 .  ...... f,* . ...t**** 

101,  U  A  487 
n,  258, 630 
62.079,706 
50,189,209 
38,558,371 
32,443,321 
23,191,876 
17,069,453 

i2,m,m 

7,239,881 

5,308,453 

3,929,214 

3,743,306 

3,742,870 

3,017,tF73 

3,  on,  673 
3,017,073 
3,036,780 
2,997, 119 
1,702,223 

1.702.223 

1.792.223 
1,720,122 

892.135 

802.135 

01,072,386 
75,094,575 
62, 947,714 
50,155,783 
38,558,371 
31,443,321 
23, 191,876 
17,000,453 
12,866,020 
9,638.453 
7,230,881 
5,308,483 
3,929,214 

.3,026,789 
3,026,780 
3,(m,7S9 
3,026,789 
3,026,780 
3,038,780 
2,907,110 
1,792,223 
1,792,323 
1,792,223 
1,720, 122 
892,135 
^,135 

2,973,890 

2,974,150 

2.973.965 
2,973,665 
2,973,065 

2.973.965 
2,944,337 
1,753,588 
1,753,588 
1,753,308 
1,685,865 

867,980 

867,980 

52,899 

52,li30 

52.8^ 

62.824 

52.824 
52,824 
52,782 
38,035 
38,005 
38,035 
34,257 
24, 155 
24,155 

710,517 
710,081 
.'too.  884 

590. 884 

590.884 

... 

... .......... 

1 

The  gross  area,  land  aiiil  water,  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Thirteenth  Census  was  3,743,306  square  miles. 
The  outlying  territories  had  an  area  of  716,517  square 
miles,  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  area.  In 
1790,  at  the  First  Census,  the  area  was  892,135  square 
miles,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  present  area,  and 
was  conjBned  to  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mississippi  River,  with  the 
exception  of  the  territory  known  as  Florida.  The 


largest  accession  of  territory  at  any  decade  was  that 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803.  During  the 
decade  from  1840  to  1850  there  were  three  accessions 
of  temtoiy,  aggregating  1 ,204,896  square  miles, 
which,  with  the  area  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
covered  an  area  of  over  2,000,000  square  miles. 
The  annexations  made  in  other  years,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Alaska,  were  smaller  in  area,  but  more  densely 
populated. 


(9) 
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STATISTICAL  ATLAS. 


Table  3  gives  the  gross  area  with  the  date  of  an¬ 
nexation  of  each  accession  of  territory  from  1790  to 
1910.  Colored  Plate  No.  1  shows  the  boundaries  of 
the  original  13  states  and  each  of  the  accessions  of 
territory. 


Table  a 

accession. 

Dateao' 

quired. 

GROSS  AREA  (CAKUAKD 
'  W.ATER)  IN  SqUAKE 
MILES. 

Area  of 

at’icessilon. 

Total 

area. 

Aggnsate,  Iftld— Ignited  Btutcs  and  outlying 

3,743,306 

3,020,780 

710,517 

_ 

892,135 

Louisiana  Purcliasc** •  **>«*-♦-*-  -- 

1,730, 122 

Klorida. b. 

1819 

58,666 

1,778,788 

By  treaty  whli  Spain .  .p . .  ^  *  , , ,  -  - . 

Texas . .. 

1819 

1845 

m,  166 

1,792,223 

2,l$t,389 

Oregon, _ _ _ _ ^ 

184C 

m,ui 

2,467,930 

f'fuwinTi  .1  . 

1848 

520,180 

2,097,119 

3,020,780 

Gadsdon  Pufoliasc 

1853 

20,670 

1807 

590,884 

3.617,673 

TTawftfL pi,.. . .  *  *-•.**. . . .  i  -  -»,  ***.♦, . .  .  .. 

1896 

6,449 

3,624,122 

Uhilfntilnft  TslftTidR  , , 

1699 

116,026 

3,730,148 

IS99 

3,435 

3,742,583 

18^ 

21D 

3.742,703 

Samoa . . . « ^  -  *  -  -  -  -  ■  - 

l@fl0 

77 

3,742,870 

PaDAiDU CnnnI  Zone 

1904 

430 

3,743,306 

1  Includes  the  drainage  hasin  of  the  Eeci  River  of  the  North,  not  a  p^t  of  any 
accession,  hut  in  the  past  sforaetimes  ooasidered  a  part  of  the  Lonlsiana  ihirohase. 


Table  4  shows  at  each  census  the  population,  accu¬ 
mulative  increase,  per  cent  of  increase  from  1 790,  lantl 
area,  and  number  of  persons  per  square  mile  for  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  its  outlying  possessions. 


The  increase  in  population  in  1840,  after  50  years  of 
growth,  was  334.4  per  cent,  having  increased  a  little 
over  four  times.  The  hicrease  for  100  years,  to  1890, 
was  1 ,502  per  cent,  or  there  were  then  in  the  United 
States  16  persons  where  iti  1790  there  was  one  person. 
The  increase  for  120  years,  to  1910,  was  2,240.7  per 
cent;  in  other  words,  there  were  23  persons  in  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  to  each  person  returned  in  1790. 
The  land  area  has  increased  ahnost  three  and  one-half 
times,  while  the  population  per  square  mile  has 
increased  nearly  seven  times,  the  increase  in  density 
from  1900  to  1910  being  greater  than  during  aiiy 
]>revious  decade.  The  increase  and  decrease  in  den¬ 
sity  of  population  is  represented  by  Diagram  1,  Plate 
No.  135. 


Table  4 

TEAR, 

Population  of 
contiiiGntaJ 
Unitsd 
States. 

Accumula¬ 
tive  increase!. 

Percent 
of  increa^ 
Eom  1700, 

Land  nren 
in  square 
miles. 

Fopnla- 

tlonpcr 

square 

1910..  . - 

1000, . i,. 

1880.. .... 

ISTO-... . . 

im.. . — 

1850.. .........-...- 

1840--.... . . 

1830.. .. . . 

1820. . . 

1810..  . . 

1800.,.. ....... - * 

iTon 

91,972,266 
75,904,576 
02,947, 714 
60, 155, 783 
38,558,371 
31,443,321 
23,191,876 
17,060,453 
12,860,020 
9,638,4^ 
7.230,  SSI 
5,308,483 
3,920,  S14 

88,043,052 
?2, 065, 351 
^,015,500 
46,220,560 
34,620,157 
27.514,107 
19,262,662 
13,140,239 
8,936,806 
5,709,230 
3,310,667 
1,379,2(10 

2,240, 7 
1,834.1 
1.503.0 
1,176.5 
8S!,3 

700.2 

499.2 

334.4 

227.4 

145.3 
84,3 
35,1 

2,973,890 

2,974,159 

2,973,966 

2,973,066 

2.973.865 
2.973,065 
2,944.337 
1,753,588 
1,753, 58fi 
1,753,588 

1.685.865 
867,980 
867,080 

30.9 
26.6 
21.2 

10.9 
13.0 
10,6 

7.0 

9.7 

7.3 

5.5 

4.3 
6.1 

4.5 

1 

The  increase  in  the  land  area  of  each  of  the  states 
and  of  the  entire  United  States  is  given  in  Table  5. 


POPULATION.  11 

T.AND  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SQUARE  MILES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1790  TO  1910. 


I«.’0 

1840 

1830 

IS'20 

1810 

iS<8) 

l7tH) 

<  2  J44.337 

1.753,588 

1.753,588 

» 1.763 .588 

"  1.685,895 

867,980 

^  867.989 

51,279 

XT  ^70 

51  279 

51,279 

Ol,  Xjtf 

5^5^ 

gnu 

62,5^ 

52,^ 

105,275 

«  «  ^  ^  « 

*  ----- 

.4  ijij  j  ^IW 

4,820 
1,90.5 
58 
54  S6l 

4,8^ 
1,065 
90 
54  8Bl 

4,820 

1 ,965 
00 
54,861 
58,725 

4,820 

1,065 

90 

54,  set 

58,725 

4,820 

1,065 

00 

4,820 

1,065 

90 

1,820 

1.065 

6S;725 

58^725 

58,  m 

111,877 

H.5,  m 

56,002 

35,885 

56,003 

4f;  ecc 

56,002 
35  886 

m.m 

35,885 

io2,Mi 

42,933 

252,  dS4 

4U.181 

45.400 

29,895 

9,911 

8.041 

40,181 

45,409 

20,805 

9.941 

8,041 

40,181 

45,409 

29,805 

9,041 

8,(111 

40,181 

45,400 

29,805 

9,041 

8,  mi 

40,181 
w  34, 065 
1129,805 
0,011 
8,041 

40, 13L 

It  40, 181 

9,94L 

8,041 

IT  29,^5 
9,099 
8,011 

57, 130 

*”'4M32‘ 

08,727 

m,052  1 

""'46,3^' 

05,618 

186,052 

■'"46^* 

42,625 

*"1*07,641* 

Oi  i 

163.457 

46,3(72 

*""33,' 319’ 

68,727 

1 

9,^1 

7,514 

236,548 

47,652 

48,740 

9,031 
7,514  ' 

9,031 

7,514 

9,  Ml 
7,5U 

0,031 

7,514 

9,031 

7,514 

7, 5l1 

47,652 

48,740 

47,652 

48,740 

47,652 

48,740 

47,652 

48,740 

47.652 
48. 740 

47,653 

48.740 

710 

40,740 

40,  m 

40,228 

40,^8 

»40,M8 

282;  257 

44;:^ 

1,067 

30,495 

1,097 

30,405 

44,832 

1,067 

30,495 

44,832 

1,067 

30.495 

44,832 

1,067 

30,406 

44,832 
1.067 
30, 495 

«  44,832 
1,067 
30.495 

41,687 

202,398 

41,1)87 

41,087 

41,687 

41,687 

41,687 

»  46,077 

ssololo 

9,124 

64,284 

1,124 

61,252 

D,  124 
64,253 

9,124 

64,252 

9,124 

04.253 

9,124 

64,252 

9,i24 

64,284 

55  250 

82^013 

2,5,855 

318,167 

535,003 

511,907 

52,750 

5,290 

. 

Table  5 

STATE  AKn  irE«  RITORY. 

1910  ' 

1900 

United  Stated-.... 

i  2,973,890 

3  2,974.159 

Alabama*,,,**. . 

51,279 

51,279 

Arizona..... . . 

» 113.819 

113,810 

.Arkansas . . 

53,525 

52,525 

California... . . 

3  155.652 

11)166,002 

Colorado*.-.^*..**...... 

103,6.58 

103,6.58 

Connecticul 

4,320 

4,820 

Delaware _ _ 

1,965 

1,965 

Disiriel  of  Colnmbia.,.. 

60 

U0O 

Florida . . 

i 

51,  Ml 

Deargia - - - 

66,72,5 

56,725 

IdaliQ....* . * 

83,354 

83,354 

Illinois . . 

«  66,043 

56,002 

Indiana. 

M  36,015 

35,885 

Iowa*....*.*,..,,  — .. 

55,680 

55, 5M 

KflUftos.... . . 

81,774 

81,774 

Kentucky - ***..*...* 

10,181 

40,181 

Louisiana . . 

45,  Its 

15,400 

Maine, . . 

20,8L^5 

99,895 

Man’lanri - ..... - 

0.041 

9,  (Ml 

Ma^s^tchii ‘iflt  1 R  - 

8*039 

8,039 

Michigan  ***** *  * 

57,480 

57,480 

Minnesota.,*.*  — ..... 

80,858 

SO,  MS 

Mississippi  *****.*.***** 

46,362 

46,362 

Missouri.  . . . 

68,727 

CS,?>7 

Montana - ........... 

146,201 

146,201 

Nebraska . ,...,. 

70,808 

76,808 

Nevada,*,.-.. . . 

109,821 

100,821 

New  liampahire . .  . 

9.031 

9,031 

New  Jensev. _ _ ........ 

7,514 

7,614 

New  Mexico . . 

122,503 

122*50:4 

New  York... -i. ***..,.. 

47,654 

47,654 

N  Orth  CaroHim ......... 

48,740 

48,740 

North  Dakota.* . *** 

70J83 

70,1  Si 

Ohio . . 

10,710 

,  40,740 

Oklahoma. 

69.414 

;is,a24 

Oregon..,- 

1  0.%(H)7 

95,(M>r 

Pennsylvania .....  *.  i.. 

[  41,832 

14,833 

Rhode  Island.*...****.* 

1  1,067 

1,067 

South  OarolinQ......... 

3n,4(J5 

30, 49.5 

South  Dakota _ _ _ * 

79,808 

76,808 

Tennessee  *  *  *  *  *  *  - - 

41,687 

41,687 

Texas.****.***.....*..* 

262,308 

262,398 

Utah***,***..-.....**** 

m,  184 

83,181 

Vermont.**-*..*-.,-.*. 

9,124 

9,124 

Virginia.*.**... . 

40,202 

40,262 

Washington . . 

66,830 

66,830 

West  Virginia . 

24,022 

24,022 

AVlsconam** . . 

65,256 

55,256 

Wyomuip. .  **.*.**.* ... 

97,594 

97,504 

Territoiy  northwest  of 

Territory  south  of  Ten¬ 

nessee. 

.  . ** 

.*,***,. . . . 

Missouri  territory...**. . 

_ _ _ 

Indian  Territory  and 

unorganized  territory . 

!  30,790 

T\«.lrn+fiL  ti^rrltnri*’ 

2,973,965 


51,279 
113, 84£) 
52,525 
156,  IKX) 
I03,d.'>8 

4,820 

i.oas 

58 

54,861 

68,725 

83,354 

50,002 

3,5,885 

55,580 

81,7T4 

40,181 
45,4tK^ 
29,895 
9.!M1 
8,  (139 

57. 180 
SO,  858 
411,302 
es,727 
146,201 

76,808 

109,821 

9,031 

7,514 

122,503 

47,654 

48.740 

70.183 

40.740 
38,024 

95,fiOT 

44,832 

1,067 

30,495 

i%m 

41.687 

262,398 

82.184 
9,124 

40,262 

66,83^1 

24,022 

56,256 

97,594 


ifm 


2,673,965 


30,790 


51.279 
113.840 
62,525 
15.5. 9<X3 
I0:i,658 

4,820 

l»965 

58 

54,861 

68,725 

83,354 

56,002 

36.883 

55,585 

81,774 

40,181 

45,409 

20,893 

9.941 

8,039 

57,430 

80.858 

46,362 

68,727 

146,201 

76,172 

109,821 

9,031 

7,514 

122,603 

47,654 

48,740 


1,740 


P) 

40,' 


95,607 

44,832 

1,067 

30,495 

m 

41,087 

262,398 

82,184 

9,124 

40,262 

60,836 

24,022 

55,256 

97,594 


60,414 

147,687 


IKTO 


2, 973, f 65 


51,279 
113,  S40 
52,525 
155,000 
11X1,658 

4,820 

1,06.5 

58 

54,801 

68,725 

83,354 

50,003 

35.885 

55,585 

81,774 

40,181 

45,409 

29,895 

9,041 

8,039 

57,480 

80,858 

40,3fi2 

(B,727 

146,1^ 

76,172 

109,821 

9,031 

7.614 

123,503 

47,654 

48.740 
{“) 

40.740 


1  3,973.955 


51,2T9 


52,525 
155,900 
SI  103,658 

4,820 

L965 

58 

54,801 

58,725 


50,002 

35,885 

65.580 

1^81,774 

40,131 

45,409 

29,895 

9,941 

8,039 

57,480 
n  80,858 
46,362 
63,727 


t  11  118,915 

n  01.200 

9,031 

7,511 

11247,782 

47, 0.^4 

48.740 

(«) 

40.740 


95,007 

44.832 


95,007 

41,832 


30,49.5 

(U) 

30,495 

p9) 

41,687 

202,398 

82,181 

9,124 

40,202 

41,607 
262,3118 
11 122,887 
0,124 
'  64,284 

(S0,SM 
24  023 

183,254 

55|25fl 
97  591 

55,2^ 

69,414 
147,  (Jfl® 

69,414 
u  313,004 

1  Netreductloji  01269  square  milra  due  to  tue  drtunQge  or  ihkps  ana  swaiaps  m 
Elinois  and  IndiJinn  (201  square  miles  of  landl,  Jmd  the  piuldtog  of  tne  Roose^t 
and  Laeuna  Reservoirs  {30  square  miles  of  wis-ter  surface),  and  the  overilow  oI^q 
Colorado  River  Into  the  Salton  Sea  In  California  (440  square  ullIes  of  vmter  siirfooe), 
>  Increase  of  194  squaro  miles  due  to  the  roclamatioii  of  2  square  of  Poh^ac 

River  FUl^  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  192  square  mues  of  Lake  Tulare  m 

Dadsden  Purchoise  (29,628  square  miles)  in  1853. 

*  Includes  Texas  anne.tatlon  (335,590  ftqtiare  mhos)  in  184S:  On^on  temtory 
(282  257  square  miles)  in  1846:  and  Mexican  Cession  (532,902  souare  miles)  ^  1848. 

6  Includes  Florida  Purchase  (54,861  square  miles)  and  territory  gained  by  treaty 
wiOi  Spain  (12,S62fiQtiare  muslin  1819. 

fl  Indudes  Louisfena  Purchase  (S  17,885  smiare  miles)  of  ISO®. 

J  Includes  tiio  drainage  biisin  ol  the  Red  Ri  ver  of  the  J^th.  ,  «  j 

8  Decrease  of  25  sqoiS  mllea  due  to  the  buUdt^  of  the  Eooscvdt  Reservoir  and 
6  square  miles  dt;e  to  the  building  of  the  Lagiiim  Keserv^^  Rt^pr  into  the 

Decrease  of  440  square  miles  duo  to  the  overflow  of  the  Golorndo  River  into  the 

of  192  aquare  miles  due  to  the  reclamatloo  of  part  of  Lake  Tulare,  Cal. 
H  Area  given  is  that  in  1861. 


« Increase  of  2  square  miles  due  to  reclamation  of  Polomac  River  Flaiji  In  ttia 
District  of  Columbia.  „  ^  ^  .  r,  .  j 

» Increase  of  41  square  miles  due  to  dramagp  of  lakes  and  swamps. 

Increase  of  IBO  square  miles  duo  to  drainage  of  lakes  and  swamps, 
la  Then  part  of  V^inia:  area  given  b  that  m  1792,  when  it  w  ns  admitted  ns  a 

Then  named  arleans  territory:  Includea  4,611  square  miles  of  disputed  tern- 
torv  atiaobed  to  the  ^tate  of  Louisiana  in  1812,  and  excludes  1,134  square  miles 
gained  by  treaty  with  Spain  in  1819.  ^ 

IT  Then  under  the  iurisdiction  of  Massachusetts;  admitted  as  a  state  Uj  1820, 

« Includes  S,S80  square  tniles  of  disputed  territory  attaehixl  to  Mtsai^ippi  ter^ 
ritory  in  1812. 

Then  port  of  Dakota  terrltorj', 

M  Then  part  of  ^'territory  northwest  ol  the  Ohio  River; given  is  that  in 
18(S,  when  it  was  admitted  as  a  statf  ^  ^  ^  i 

41  Indudes  ^H  square  miles  (X!dcd  to  the  United  States  by  the  state  of  Now’  A  erk 
in  1781  and  sold  to  the  state  of  Pennsyhimia  In  1792. 

*s  Then  known  as  "tetTltory  southwest  of  the  Ohio  River:'*  includes  5,290  square 
mOes  of  teiritory  ceded  to  tho  United  Slates  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina  in  1787. 
M  Then  named  territory  of  Doutslona. 
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STATISTICAL  ATLAS. 


GEOGRAPHIC  DI\aSlONS. 

In  maldng  comparisons  of  the  growth  in  population^ 
manufactures,  and  agriculture  for  groups  of  states,  it 
has  been  found  of  great  advantage  to  divide  the  United 
States  into  certain  groups  termed  geographic  divisions. 
The  gi*oupiiig  of  the  country  by  geogi'aphic  divisions  is 
a  natural  one,  and  by  the  aid  of  it  certain  character¬ 
istic  features  in  the  development  of  groups  of  states  are 
brought  out.  At  the  Tliirteenth  Census  the  CTnited 
States  was  divided  into  nine  groups  or  divisions 
termed  geographic  di\dsions.  The  boundaries  of  these 
divisions  are  shown  on  Plate  No*  2*  The  divisions 
anti  states  comprised  in  each  division  are  as  follows : 


NEW  UmsiON. 


Maine . 

Vermont* 

Rhode  Island* 

New  IlamptjhiTQ . 

Ma^achusett:?, 

Oonnectient* 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey* 

Pennsylvania. 

EAST  NONTH  CENTRAL 

DIVISION. 

Ohio* 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin . 

Indiami* 

Michigan* 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL 

DIVISION. 

Mianesoia* 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Iowa, 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Kansas. 

south;  ATLANTIC  DIVISION* 

Delaware* 

Virginia. 

South  Carolina. 

Maryland. 

West  Virginia. 

Georgia. 

District  of  Columbia.  North  Carolina. 

Florida. 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 

DIVISION. 

Kou  tacky* 

Tennessee* 

Alabama. 

Mississippi . 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 

DiVlSlON* 

Arkansas* 

LouLniana. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

MOUNTAIN  DmaiON. 

Montana, 

C'olomdo* 

Utah. 

Idaho. 

New  MeKlco. 

Nevada. 

Wyoming. 

AriMona, 

PACTEtC  DIVISION. 

Washii^ton* 

Oregon. 

Oalifomia. 

In  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  divisions 
the  predominant  industry  is  manufactures,  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  a  tremendous  growth  of  the  urban 
population,  and  more  than  half  of  the  population  in 
these  two  divisions  is  in  cities*  The  predominant  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South  Central 
di\dsions  is  agriculture,  while  in  the  East  North  Cen¬ 
tral  division  the  development  of  manufactures  has  in¬ 
creased  the  uihan  element,  and  agriculture  is  not  the 
principal  industry.  In  the  West  North  Central  and 
West  South  Central  divisions  agriculture  is  the  prin¬ 


cipal  industry*  In  the  Mountain  division  mining 
probably  is  nearly  as  important  as  agriculture,  wliile 
in  the  Pacific  division,  in  spite  of  the  large  urban  ele¬ 
ment  in  some  of  the  states,  agriculture  is  the  predomi¬ 
nant  industry*  A  closer  study  of  the  industries  in 
these  divisions  would  show  a  greater  divemity  in  the 
forms  of  agriculture  followed,  and  in  the  Northern 
states  an  especially  large  increase  in  the  dairy  farming 
and  a  deci’ease  in  the  area  allfvttcd  to  cereals. 

GEO^r^H  OF  POPlTLATfON. 

Colored  Plates  Nos*  3  to  15  present  graphically  the 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  sinco 
1790,  These  maps  may  properly  be  termed  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  rural  population,  as  the  population  per 
I  square  mile,  upon  which  these  maps,  except  Plate 
No,  15,  are  based,  was  computed  by  dividing  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  each  county,  exclusive  of  municipalities  of 
8,000  or  more  popidation,  by  its  land  area  in  square 
niilas.  New  England  towns  having  over  8,000  popuhi- 
!  tion  were  not  excluded.  The  density  map  for  1910  was 
prepared  on  a  slightly  different  basis.  The  density 
was  obtained  as  follows:  The  population  of  munici¬ 
palities  having  2,500  or  more  inhabitants  was  deduct  ed 
from  the  total  population  of  the  county,  and  in  the 
New  England  .states  the  towns  with  2,500  or  more 
population  were  also  excluded  from  the  population  of 
the  county,  the  remaining  population,  considered  Jis 
rural,  beuig  then  divided  by  the  laud  area  in  square 
miles.  All  of  the  maps  were  then  shaded  by  groups, 
as  follows:  Less  than  2  persons  to  the  square  mile 
is  regarded  as  unsettled  area  and  left  uncolorcfl ; 
the  area  with  2  to  C  persons  to  the  square  mile  has 
the  first,  or  hghteat,  shade;  the  area  with  6  to  18 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  the  second  shade;  18  to 
45  persons  per  square  mile,  the  third  shade;  45  to 
90  persons  to  the  square  mile,  the  fourth  shade;  and 
90  persons  or  more  per  square  mile,  the  fifth,  or 
darkest  shade,  thus  dividing  the  country  into  six 
groups  of  density*  The  cities  vdth  8,000  or  more 
inhabitants  are  represented  by  circles  of  solid  color  in 
size  approximately  proportionate  to  their  population. 

'  The  groups  of  density  are  closely  related  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  character  of  the  country.  The  lowest  group, 
less  than  2  persons  to  the  square  mile,  'which  for  census 
purposes  m  regarded  as  unsettled  territory,  is  inhabited 
principally  by  himteiB,  prospectors,  and  stock  raisem* 
The  next  giT>up,  2  to  6  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
includes  stock  raisers,  also  an  area  of  spai'se  agricul¬ 
tural  population  where  hrigation  is  relied  upon  for 
raising  crops.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  group  6  to  18  persons  to  the  square  mile*  The 
next  group,  IS  to  45  peiBons  to  the  square  mile, 
includes  areas  which  have  been  given  up  to  manufac¬ 
tures  and  commerce,  although  agriculture  is  still  the 
piincipal  occupation*  The  farms,  however,  are  smaller 
than  in  the  preceding  gi‘oup  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  more  thorough.  In  the  two  gi'oups  in  which  the 
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population  exceeds  45  persons  to  the  square  mile^  > 
manufactuTiug  aud  commerce  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  people 
are  in  cities  a  ml  towns. 

DISTHIBUTION  OF  POPimATlON :  1790. 

Tlie  Fii'st  Census  of  the  United  States,  taken  as  of  ' 
the  first  Monday  in  August,  1790,  under  the  pro  visions 
of  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  shoMred  the  population  of  the  thirteen  states 
then  existing  and  of  the  unorganized  territory  to  bo,  in 
the  aggregate,  3,929,214.  This  population  was  distrib¬ 
uted,  as  sho\™  on  Plate  No.  3,  almost  entirely  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  extending  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Maine  nearly  to  Florida,  and  in  the  region 
Imown  as  the  Atlantic  Plain.  Only  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  not 
indeed  more  than  5  per  cent,  was  found  west  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  The  average  depth  of  settle¬ 
ment,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  coast,  was 
255  mdes.  The  most  populous  areas  w^ere  to  be  found 
in  eastern  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Comiecticut, 
and  about  New  York  city.  The  population  had  also 
extended  north  up  the  Hudson,  so  that  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  as  far  north  as  Albany,  had  become 
quite  thickly  settled.  The  settlements  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  w^hich  started  from  Pliiladelpliia,  extended 
northeavSt  and  formed  a  solid  body  of  occupation  from 
New  York,  thi'ough  Philadelphia,  down  to  the  upper 
part  of  Delaware. 

The  Atlantic  coast,  as  far  bock  as  the  limits  of  tide¬ 
water,  was  well  settled  at  this  time  from  Casco  Bay 
south  to  the  northern  border  of  North  Carolina,  also 
around  Charleston,  S.  C-  In  the  district  of  Maine 
sparse  settlement  extended  along  the  entire  seaboard. 
The  greater  part  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  was 
covered  with  settlements.  In  New  York,  branching  off 
from  the  Tludson  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  the  line 
of  population  followed  a  broad  gap  between  the  Adiron- 
daeks  and  the  CatskUls  and  even  reached  beyond  the 
center  of  the  state,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  Mohaw^k 
Valley  and  the  country  about  the  interior  New  York 
lakes.  In  Pemisylvania  population  had  spread  north¬ 
west,  occupying  not  only  the  Atlantic  Plain,  but,  with 
sparse  settlements,  the  region  traversed  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  parallel  ridges  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachians.  The  general  limit  of  settlement  was  at  that 
time  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  Megheny  Plateau, 
but  beyond  this,  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahcla  Rivers,  a  point  early  occupied  foi  niffi- 
tary  purposes,  considerable  settlements  existed  which 
were  established  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
In  Virginia  settlements  extended  west  beyond  the  Blue 
Ridge  ftiitl  on  the  westem  slope  of  the  Allegheny 
IMountains,  though  very  sparse.  From  Virginia,  also, 
a  narrow  tongue  of  settlement,  which  was  almost  as 
populous  as  Vermont  or  Georgia,  penetrated  into  the 


‘^Kentucky  country/^  and  down  to  the  head  of  the 
Tennessee  River  in  the  great  Appalachian  \  alley, 
where  the  state  of  PYanklin^'  had  been  for  four  years 
a  political  unit.  In  North  Carolina  settlements  were 
abruptly  limited  by  the  base  of  the  Appahicliians. 
The  sta^te  was  occupied  wdtli  remarkable  uniformity, 
except  in  its  sou  them  and  central  portions,  where  pop¬ 
ulation  was  comparatively  sparse.  In  South  Carolina, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  w^as  evidence  of  much  natural 
selection,  apparently  with  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  soil.  Charles hm  was  then  a  city  of  considcrahle 
magnitude  and  about  it  was  grouped  a  comparatively 
dense  population;  but  all  along  a  belt  running  south¬ 
west  across  the  state,  near  its  central  part,  settlement 
was  very  sparse.  This  area  of  scattered  settlement 
joined  that  of  central  North  Carolina  and  ran  east  to 
the  coast,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  statejs.  Farther 
west,  in  the  ^'up  country”  of  South  Carolina,  the  den¬ 
sity  of  settlement  was  noticeable,  due  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  soil.  At  that  date  settlements  were  almost 
entirely  agricultural  and  the  causes  for  variation  in 
their  density  were  general.  The  movements  of  popula¬ 
tion  at  that  epoch  may  be  traced,  in  almost  every  case, 
to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  to  the  facility  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  seaboard  ;  and,  as  the  inhabitants  were 
dependent  mainly  upon  water  transportation,  the  set^ 
tlements  also  conformed  very  largely  to  navigable 
streams. 

Outside  the  area  of  continuous  settlement,  whicli  has 
been  approximately  sketched,  were  found  a  number  of 
smaller  settlements  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
principal  one  was  located  in  the  northern  part  of  what 
was  knoum  as  the  '^ierniOTy  south  of  the  River  Ohio,” 
and  comprised  an  area  of  10,900  square  miles;  another 
in  western  Virginia,  upon  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
Rivers,  comprised  about  750  square  miles;  a  third,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  “territory  south  of  the  River 
Ohio,”  upon  the  Cumberland  River,  embraced  about 
1,200  square  miles. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  a  score  or  more  of 
small  posts,  or  incipient  settlements,  scattered  over 
what  was  an  almost  untrodden  wilderness— such  as 
Detroit,  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Mackinac,  and  Green  Bay,  besides  the  bumble  begin¬ 
ning  of  Elmha  and  Binghamton,  in  New  York— which, 
even  at  that  time,  were  outside  the  body  of  continuous 
settlement  and  embraced  about  1,000  square  miles. 

The  line  which  limited  this  body  of  settlement,  fol¬ 
lowing  all  its  undulations,  was  3,200  miles  in  length. 
In  this  measurenient  no  accomit  was  made  of  slight 
uTegularities,  such  as  those  in  the  ordinaiy  meandor- 
ings  of  a  river  which  forms  the  boundary  line  of  popu¬ 
lation,  but  an  account  has  been  made  of  all  the  promi¬ 
nent  irregularities  of  this  frontier  line,  which  seem  to 
indicate  a  distinct  change  in  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  either  of  progression  or  of  retrogression. 
Thus  the  ai'ea  of  settlement  formed  that  territoiy  ein- 
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braced  between  the  fr  on  tier  line  and  the  coast,  dimiii- 
ished  by  such  unsettled  areas  as  lay  within  it  and  in¬ 
creased  by  such  settled  areas  as  lay  without  it.  These 
ai’e  not  susceptible  of  veiy  accurate  determination, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  host  maps  arc,  to  a  certain 
extent,  incorrect  in  boundiunes  and  at^eas.  Tlie  settled 
area  of  1700,  as  indicated  by  tlie  line  traced,  was 
226,085  squai^e  miles.  The  enbhe  body  of  continu¬ 
ously  settled  area  lay  between  31®  and  45^^  north  lati¬ 
tude  and  67°  and  83°  west  longitude.  Beyond  this 
were  the  smaller  areas  previously  mentioued,  which, 
added  to  the  main  body  of  settled  area,  gave  as  a  total 
239,935  square  miles,  the  aggregate  population  being 
3,929,214,  and  the  average  density  of  settlement  16.4 
persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  district  of  Maine  ”  belonged  to  Massachusetts; 
Georgia  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River;  Kentuckv^ 
and  Tennessee  were  knom  as  the  ' 'territory  south  of 
the  River  Ohio  ;”  and  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  a  part  of  Jlinnesota,  as  the  ^'territon^ 
northwest  of  the  River  Ohio.”  Spain  claimed  posses¬ 
sion  of  Flori<la,  with  a  strip  along  the  southern  border 
of  Georgia,  and  all  of  the  region  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River. 

DISTEIBUTION  OF  POPULATION!  1SO0. 

At  the  Secooii  Census,  that  of  IBOfI,  tlie  fremtier 
line,  as  it  appem^s  on  Plate  No.  4,  had  advanced  so 
that,  while  it  embraced  282,208  square  miles,  it  de¬ 
scribed  a  course,  when  measured  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  1790,  of  only  2,S00  linear  miles.  The  advance¬ 
ment  of  this  line  Iiad  taken  place  in  every  dh'ection, 
though  in  some  parts  of  the  country  much  more 
prominently  than  in  others. 

In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  only  a  slight  north eni 
movement  of  settlement  was  apparent;  in  Vermont, 
on  the  other  liand,  wliile  the  settled  area  had  not 
decidedly  increased,  its  density  had  become  greater. 
Massachusetts  showed  but  little  change,  but  in  Con¬ 
necticut  the  settlements  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
Connecticut  River  had  appreciably  increased. 

In  New  York  settlement  had  poured  up  the  Hudson 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  and  thence  westward 
through  the  great  natural  roadway.  The  narrow 
tongue,  which  before  extended  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  state,  had  now  widened  until  it  spread  from  the 
southeni  border  of  the  state  to  Lake  Ontario.  A 
narrow  belt  of  settlement  stretched  down  the  St. 
Lawi'ence  and  along  all  the  northern  border  of  the  state 
to  Lake  Champlain,  cornpletel^T'  surrtiundiiig  what  may 
be  charaeleristically  defined  as  the  Adirondack  region. 

In  Pennsylvania  settlements  had  extended  up  the 
Susquehanna  and  joined  the  New  York  groups,  leaving 
an  unsettled  space  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state, 
which  comprised  a  section  of  rugged  mountain  country. 
Witli  the  exception  of  a  little  strip  along  the  western 
border  of  Pomisylvania,  the  northern  part  of  the  state 


west  of  the  Susquehanna  was  jis  yet  entirely  unin¬ 
habited.  Population  had  streamed  across  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  the  state  and  settled  iti  a  dense  boily  about 
tlie  forks  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  the  beginning  of 
Pittsbuigh  may  be  noteil,  and  thence  extended  slightly 
into  the  ^'territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio.” 

In  Vh-ginia  there  was  but  little  change,  although 
there  wm  a  genera!  extejjsion  of  settlement,  with  an 
increase  in  density,  especially  along  the  coast.  North 
Carolina  was  at  that  time  almost  entirely  populated; 
the  mountain  region  had,  generally  speaking,  been 
nearly  all  reclaimed  to  the  seiwice  of  man.  In  South 
Carolina  there  w^as  a  general  increase  in  density,  while 
the  southw'estern  bolster  of  the  settled  area  had  been 
extended  to  the  iUtamaha  River.  The  settlements  in 
northern  Kentucky  bad  spread  southward  across  the 
state  into  Tennessee,  fonning  a  junction  with  the  little 
settlement  on  the  Cumberland  River,  noted  at  the  date 
of  the  First  Census.  The  group  thus  foiined  had 
extended  tlown  the  Oliio,  nearly  to  its  junction  with. 
the  TeniK^sseo  and  the  Cumberland,  and  across  the 
Ohio  River,  where  the  beginning  of  Cinciiinati  can  be 
noted.  Other  small  settlements  appeared  at  this 
time  on  that  side  of  the  river.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
JBssissippi  River  was  a  strip  of  settlement  along  the 
bluffs  bdow  the  Yaxoo  bottom.  Above  this,  on  the 
west  side,  was  the  beginnmg  of  St.  Louis,  not  at  that 
time  within  the  United  States,  and  directly  across  the 
river  a  settlement  in  what  was  known  as  ” Indiana 
territory,”  while  all  the  pioneer  settlements  prend- 
ously  noted  had  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  i^xtent. 

From  the  region  embraccti  between  the  frontier  hue 
and  the  Atlantic  must  be  deducted  the  Adirondack 
tract  in  northern  New  York  and  the  unsettled  region 
in  northern  Pennsylvania  already  referred  to,  so  that 
the  actual  area  of  settlement,  bounded  by  a  continnons 
line,  was  271,908  square  miles.  All  this  lay  between, 
30°  45^  and  45°  15'  north  latitude  and  67°  and  88° 
west  longitude.  To  this  should  be  added  the  aggre¬ 
gate  extent  of  all  settlements  lying  outside  of  the 
frontier  line,  which  collectively  amounted  to  33,800 
square  miles,  making  a  total  area  of  settlement  of 
305,708  square  miles.  As  the  aggregate  population 
was  5,308,483,  the  average  density  of  settlement  was 
17.4  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

ITie  early  settlements  of  this  period  had  been  much 
retarded  at  many  points  by  the  opposition  of  Indian 
tribes,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  more  densely 
settled  portions  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
these  obstacles  had  been  of  less  magnitude  than  farther 
south.  In  Georgia,  especially,  the  large  and  powerful 
tribes  of  Creeks  and  ChGroke(5S  had  stubbornly  opposed 
the  progress  of  population. 

Dm^ing  the  decade  VtTniont,  formotl  from  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  territory  claimiHl  by  both  New  York 
and  New  Hampshire,  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union; 
also  Kentucky  and  TennessBe,  fomied  from  the  "terri¬ 
tory  south  of  the  River  Ohio;”  Mississippi  territory 
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had  himi  organized,  having,  howover,  very  different 
boundaries  from  what  was  known  later  as  the  state  of 
that  name;  while  the  ^  territory  northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio”  had  been  divided  and  locliana  territory  organ¬ 
ized  from  the  western  portion.  The  District  of 
Columbia,  comprising  1 00  square  miles,  was  fomied  in 
1791  from  portions  of  Marjlantl  and  Virginia, 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  POPULATION:  1810, 

During  the  decade  from  1800  to  1810  {Plate  No.  5) 
groat  changes  will  be  noted,  especially  the  extension  of 
sparse  settlements  in  the  interior.  The  hills  of  western 
New  York  hail  become  almost  entirely  populatecl, 
settloments  had  spread  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  well  over  into  Ohio,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
the  previously  existing  body  of  population  about  the 
forks  of  the  Oliio  River,  leaving  unsettled  an  included 
heart-shaped  art^a  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  which 
comprised  the  rugged  country  of  the  Appalachian 
Plateau.  The  occupation  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
had  now  become  complete,  from  its  head  to  its  mouth, 
with  the  exception  of  small  gaps  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Tennessee.  Spreading  in  every  direction  from 
the  'Mark  and  bloody  ground*'  of  Kentucky,  settle* 
moiit  covered  almost  the  entire  state,  while  its  south¬ 
ern  border  line  had  been  extended  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  into  what  was  known  as  ‘'ilississippi  temtory.” 
Ill  Georgia  settlements  were  still  held  hack  by  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  although  in  1802  a  treaty 
with  the  fonner  tribe  relieved  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  state  of  their  presence  and  left  the  ground  open 
for  occupancy  by  the  whites.  In  Ohio,  starting  from 
the  Ohio  River  and  from  southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
aottlemonts  had  worked  north  and  west  until  they 
covered  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  state.  Michigan 
and  Indiana  wore  still  virgin  territory,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  small  strip  about  Detroit,  in  the  former,  and 
two  small  areas  in  the  latter,  one  in  the  southcuistern 
part  of  the  territory  extending  along  the  Ohio  River, 
and  one  in  the  southwestern  part  extending  up  the 
Wabash  from  its  mouth  to  am!  including  the  settle¬ 
ment  at  Vincennes.  St.  Louis,  from  a  fur-trading 
post,  had  become  an  important  center  of  settlement, 
population  having  spread  north  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  and  south  along  the  Mississippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  On  the  iVi'kfinsas,  near  its  mouth, 
was  a  similar  body  of  settlement.  The  transfer  of  the 
territory  of  Louisian  a  to  our  jurisdiction,  which  was 
effected  in  1803,  had  brought  into  the  country  a  large 
body  of  population,  wliich  stretched  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  from  its  mouth  nearly  to  the  northern 
limit  of  what  w^as  known  as  the  ^ ^territory  of  Orleans” 
and  up  the  Red  and  Ouachita  (Washita)  Rivers,  in 
general  oc^cupyi^lg  the  alluvial  regions.  The  incipient 
settlements,  noted  on  Plate  No.  4,  in  Slississippi  terri¬ 
tory  effected  a  junction  with  those  of  Louisiana  terri¬ 
tory,  while  in  the  lower  paid  of  Mississippi  territory  a 
similar  patch  appeared  upon  the  Mobile  River, 


During  this  decade  large  additions  were  made  to 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  many  changes 
effected  in  the  hues  of  the  interior  division.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  Louisiana,  aft  empire  in  itself,  had  added 
827,987  square  miles  to  the  United  States  and  had 
given  to  the  people  absolute  control  of  the  ilississippi 
and  its  navigable  branches.  Georgia,  during  the  same 
period,  had  ceded  to  the  United  States  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  territory.  Tlie  state  of  Oliio  had  been 
formed  from  a  portion  of  what  had  been  known  as  the 
“territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio.'*  Micliigan 
territory  had  been  erected,  comprising  at  that  time 
the  peninsula  north  of  Ohio  and  the  upper  part  of  In¬ 
diana  territory  south  of  the  straits.  Indiana  territory 
had  become  restricted  in  its  limits  to  the  following 
boundaries :  Lake  Miclugaii  and  Michigan  on  the  north, 
Ohio  on  the  east,  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south,  and 
Ilhnois  territory  on  the  west,  with  a  detached  area  be- 
tween  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Micliigan  *  Illinois  terri¬ 
tory  comprised  all  tern  tor}"  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
Indiana  territory,  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  The  “territory  of  Orleans,*'  wliich  was 
located  west  of  the  Mississippi,  had  been  carved  out 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchiise.  The  remainder  of  the  ter* 
ritory  acquired  from  France  was  known  by  the  name 
of  “Louisiana  territory.” 

At  tMs  date  the  frontier  line  was  2,900  miles  long, 
and  the  settled  territory  included  between  tliis  imagi¬ 
nary  line  and  the  Atlantic  comprised  408,895  square 
miles.  From  tliis  must  be  deducted  several  large  areas 
of  unsettled  land:  First,  the  area  in  northern  New 
York,  somewhat  smaller  than  ten  years  before,  but  by 
no  means  inconsiderable  in  extent ;  second,  the  heart- 
shaped  area  in  nortluvestern  Pennsylyania,  embracing 
part  of  the  Allegheny  Plateau,  in  size  about  equal  to 
the  unsettled  area  in  New  Y^ork;  third,  a  strip  along 
the  western  part  of  Virginia,  extending  south  from  the 
Potomac,  taking  in  a  part  of  eastern  Kentucky  and 
southwestern  Virginia,  and  extending  nearly  to  the 
border  line  of  Tennessee;  fourth,  a  comparatively  small 
area  in  northern  Tennessee  upon  the  Cumberland  Pla¬ 
teau.  These  tracts  together  comprised  about  26,050 
square  miles,  making  the  approximate  area  of  settle¬ 
ment  included  witliin  the  frontier  line  382,845  square 
miles.  All  this  lay  between  latitude  29°  30'  ami  45°  15' 
north  and  longitude  67°  and  88°  30'  west. 

Beyond  the  frontier  there  were,  in  addition  to  the 
steadily  increasing  number  of  outposts  and  minor  set- 
tloments,  several  considerable  bodies  of  population, 
which  have  aheady  been  noted.  The  aggregate  extent 
of  these,  and  of  the  numerous  small  patches  of  popula¬ 
tion  scattered  over  the  West  and  South,  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  25,100  square  miles,  making  the  tot  id  area 
of  settlement  in  1810,  407,945  square  miles.  The 
aggregate  population  was  7,239,881,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  density  of  settlement  17.7  persons  to  the  square 
mile. 
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DISTKlBUrrON  OF  POFirLATION:  1820. 


The  decade  from  1810  to  1820  (Plate  No.  6)  witnessed 
s  e Yeral  terri  to  ria  1.  cl  langes .  Flori  d  a  at  tliis  date  (1820) 
had  not  actually  become  a  part  of  the  United  States; 
the  treaty  with  Spain  to  transfer  tlus  territory  to  tlie 
Uiiited  States  had  been  signed^  but  had  not  gone  into 
eiTect.  Alabama  ami  Mississippi,  made  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  territoryj  had  been  organized  and  admitted  as 
states,  Alabama  having  been  made  a  tenitory  in  1817. 
Indiana  and  lUinois  appeared  as  states,  with  restricted 
limits.  The  ‘territory  of  Orleans/’  with  somewhat 
enlarged  boundaries,  had  been  admitted  as  a  state  and 
was  known  as  Louisiana.  The  ' TUstrict  of  Maine  ’  ’  had 
also  been  erected  into  a  state.  Arkansas  tenitory  had 
been  cut  from  the  sontbern  portion  of  the  teiTitory  of 
Louisiana.  The  Indian  Tenitoiy  had  been  constituted 
to  serve  as  a  reservation  for  the  Indian  tribes.  MicM- 
gaii  territory  included  all  area  east  of  tlie  Mississippi 
River  and  north  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  That 
part  of  the  old  Louisiana  territory  remaining,  after 
cutting  out  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Terri toiy,  had 
received  the  name  of  ^Alissouri  territory.’’ 

Again,  in  1820,  there  was  a  great  change  in  regard  to 
the  frontier  line.  It  had  become  vastly  more  iaivolved, 
extending  from  southeastern  Micliigaii,  on  Lake  St. 
Clair,  southwest  into  JCssouri  territory;  thence,  mak¬ 
ing  11  great  semicircle  to  the  east,  it  swept  west  again 
arouml  a  body  of  population  in  Louisiana,  and  ended 
along  the  Gulf  coast  in  that  state.  The  area  east  of  this 
fSpiad  increased  immensely,  but  much  of  tins  increase 
need  by  the  great  extent  of  unsettled  land 


Tafe: 


^^wntliin  it. 

up  the  changes  in  detail,  the  great  increase 
Ln  the  ^>pulation  of  central  New  York  mil  ho  noted, 
a  increased  settlement  having  swept  up  the 

Valley  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  along  its  shore 
to  the  Niagara  River.  A  similar  increase  was 
experienced  about  the  forks  of  the  Oliio  River,  and  in 


northern  Pennsylvania  the  unsettled  region  on  the 
Appalachian  Plateau  had  sensibly  decreased  in  size. 
The  unsettled  area  in  western  Virginia  and  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  had  YQvy  greatly  diminished,  population  having 
extended  almost  entirely  over  the  Allegheny  region  in 
these  states.  The  little  settlements  about  Detroit  had 


extended  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  until  they  had 
joined  those  in  Ohio.  The  frontier  line  in  Ohio  had 
crept  north  and  west,  leaving  only  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  state  unoccupied.  Population  had  spread 
north  from  Kentucky  and  west  from  Olno  into  son  them 
Indianaj  CO veriiig  sparsely  the  lower  third  of  that  state. 
The  groups  of  population  around  St.  Louis,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  previous  consns  were  enjoying  a  rapid 
growth,  had  extended  widely,  making  a  junction  with 
the  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  along  a 
broad  belt  in  southern  Illinois;  following  the  main 
watercourses,  population  had  gone  many  scores  of  miles 
up  the  Mississippi  ami  the  Missouri  Rivers.  The  settle* 


monts  in  ^Alabama,  which  previously  had  been  veiy  much 
retarded  by  the  Greeks,  had  been  rapidly  reenforced 
and  extended,  in  consequeiioe  of  the  victory  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  over  this  tribe  and  the  siibsequent  cession 
of  portions  of  this  torritoiy.  Immigration  to  Alabama 
had  already  become  considerable,  indicating  that  in  a 
short  time  thcwhole  central  portion  of  the  state,  embrac¬ 
ing  a  large  paH  of  the  region  drained  by  the  Mobile 
River  and  its  branches,  would  be  covered  wdth  settle¬ 
ments,  to  extend  north  and  effect  a  junction  wdth  the 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  settlements,  and  west  across 
the  lower  part  of  Mississippi,  until  they  met  the  Louisi* 
ana  settlements.  In  Georgia  the  Cherokees  and  the 
Ci'ceks  still  held  back  settlement  along  the  line  of  the 
^iltaniaha  River.  There  were,  however,  scattered  bod¬ 
ies  of  population  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  though  of 
small  extent.  In  Louisiana  is  noted  a  gradual  increase 
of  the  extent  of  redeemed  territory,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  limited  almost  exactly  by  the  borders  of  the 
alluvial  region.  In  Arkansas  the  settlemeHts,  Avhich  in 
1810  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  had 
extended  up  the  bottom  lands  of  that  river,  forming  a 
body  of  population  of  considerable  smo.  Besides  these, 
a  settlement  was  found  in  the  south  central  part  of  the 
teiTitoiy,  at  the  southeastern  base  of  the  hill  region, 
and  another  in  the  prairie  region  in  the  northern  part. 

The  frontier  line  had  a  length  of  4,100  miles,  em¬ 
bracing  an  area  (after  excluding  aU  unsettled  regions 
included  between  it,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf)  of 
504,517  square  miles,  aU  lying  between  29®  80^  and 
45®  30^  north  latitude,  and  between  67®  and  93®  45^ 
west  longitude.  Outside  the  frontier  line  were  a  few 
settlements  on  the  ^ii'kansas,  White,  and  Ouachita 
(Washita)  Rivei's,  in  Arkansas,  as  before  noted,  as  wcU 
as  those  in  the  Northwest.  Computing  these  at  4,200 
square  miles  in  the  aggregate,  there  was  a  total  settled 
area  of  508,717  square  miles,  the  aggregate  population 
being  9,638,453,  and  the  average  density  of  settlement 
18.9  pei*sons  to  the  square  mile. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION:  1830. 

Ill  the  early  part  of  the  decade  from  1820  to  1830 
(Plate  No.  7)  the  final  transfer  of  Florida  from  Spanish 
jurisdiction  was  effected  and  it  became  a  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Missouii,  carved  from  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  old  ilissouri  territory,  had  been 
admitted  as  a  state;  otherwise  the  states  and  terri¬ 
tories  had  remained  nearly  as  before.  Settlement 
during  the  decade  had  spread  greatly.  The  westerly 
extension  of  the  frontier  did  not  appear  to  be  so  great 
as  in  some  former  periods,  the  energies  of  the  people 
having  been  mainly  given  to  settling  the  included  areas. 
In  other  words,  the  decade  from  1810  to  1820  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  blocking  out  work  which  the  succeotl- 
ing  decade  was  largely  occupied  in  completmg. 

During  this  period  tlio  Indians,  especially  in  the 
South,  had  still  delayed  settlement  to  a  great  extent. 
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The  Creeks  and  Cherokci^s  in  Georgia  and  ^Vlabama, 
and  the  Chocta'ws  and  Clnckasaws  in  Missiiisippi,  occu¬ 
pied  large  ai'eas  of  the  best  poi'tions  of  those  states  and 
successfully  resisted  oncroachment  upon  their  territory. 
Georgia,  however,  had  witnessed  a  huge  increase  in 
settlement  during  the  decade.  The  settlements  which 
lieretofore  had  extended  along  the  Altamaha  hatl  spread 
westward  across  the  central  portion  of  the  state  to  its 
western  boundary,  where  they  reached  the  barrier  of 
the  Creek  territory.  Stoppe*!  at  this  point,  they  had 
moved  south  into  the  southwest  corner  and  over  into 
Florida,  extending  even  to  the.  Gulf  coast.  They 
stretched  toward  the  west  across  the  southern  part  of 
jVlabama  and  joined  that  body  of  settlement  which  had 
previously  formed  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Mobile 
River.  The  Louisiana  settlements  had  Init  slightly 
increased  and  no  great  change  appeared  to  take  place 
in  Mississippi,  owing  largely  to  the  cause  previously 
noted,  namely,  the  occupancy  of  this  area  by  Indians. 
Til  Arkansas  the  spread  of  settlement  had  been  in  a 
strange  and  fragmentaiy  way.  A  line  reached  from 
Louisiana  to  the  Ai'kansas  River  and  along  its  0001130  to 
the  boimdaiy  of  the  Indian  Territory.  It  extended  up 
the  Mississippi  and  joined  the  body  of  population  in 
Tennessee.  A  branch  extended  northeast  from  near 
Little  Rock  to  the  iiorthorii  portion  of  the  territory. 
jGl  the  settlements  within  Arkansas  territory  were 
as  yet  very  spaise.  In  Missouri  the  principal  exten¬ 
sion  of  settlement  had  been  in  a  broad  belt  along  the 
Missouri  River,  reaching  to  the  state  line,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  where  quite  a  dense  body 
of  population  appeared.  Settlement  had  progi-essed 
in  Illinois,  from  the  Mississippi  River  east  and  north, 
covering  more  than  half  of  the  state.  In  Indiana  it 
followed  the  Wabash  River,  thence  spread  towanl 
the  northern  state  line.  But  a  small  portion  of  Ohio 
remained  unsettled.  The  spaise  settlements  about 
Detroit,  in  Michigan  tenitoiy,  had  broadened  out, 
extending  toward  the  interior  of  the  lower  peninsula, 
while  isolated  patches  appeared  in  various  other 
localities. 

Turning  to  the  more  densely  settled  paiiis  of  the 
countiy,  it  will  be  noted  that  settlement  wms  slowly 
making  its  way  northward  in  Maine,  although  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  severity  of  the 
climate.  The  unsettled  tract  in  northern  New  York 
was  decreasing,  hut  very  slowly,  as  was  also  the  c«^o 
'irith  the  unsettled  area  in  northwestern  Peniusylvama. 
In  western  Virginia  the  unsettled  tracts  wcie  1  educed 
to  almost  nothing,  while  the  unsettled  region  in  east¬ 
ern  Tennessee  on  the  Cnniherlanil  Plateau  was  rapidly 
diminishing. 

In  18.30  the  frontier  line  had  a  length  of  5,300  miles, 
and  the  aggregate  area  embraced  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  frontier  line  was 
725,406  square  miles.  Of  this,  however,  not  less  than 
07,380  square  mdes  were  within  the  inchnled  unsettled 
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tracts,  leaving  only  628,017  square  miles  as  the  settled 
area  oast  of  the  frontier  line,  all  of  which  lay  between 
latitude  29°  15'  and  46°  15'  north  and  longitiul**'^;^ 
and  95“  west. 

Outside  the  body  of  continuous  settlenwoV'' large 
groups  were  no  longer  found,  but  several  sn^Vpatches 
of  population  appeared  in  the  states  of  01iii,-Inditi«ir,'^ 
and  Illinois,  and  Michigan  territory,  aggregkihgTiChout 
4,700  square  miles,  making  a  total  settled  an^'in  1830 
of  632,717  square  mdes.  As  the  aggregate  pii^ilation 
was  12,866,020,  the  average  density  of  settlemen^was . 
20.3  nersoiLS  to  the  souare,  mile. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION:  1840. 

During  the  decade  ending  in  1840  (Plate  No,  S)  the 
terntoiy  of  Micliigan  had  been  divitlod;  that  part 
east  i>f  Lake  Micliigan  ami  north  of  Oliio  and  Indiana^ 
together  with  the  grc'ater  paH  of  the  penitisiila  be¬ 
tween  Lakes  Superior  aiitl  Michigan,  had  been  created 
into  the  state  of  Micliigan,  the  remainder  being  known 
a5  Wisconsin  territory.  Iowa  territory  had  been 
created  out  of  that  part  of  Missouri  territoiy  lying 
north  of  the  Mtssouii  state  line  and  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Uiver,  and  iV^kansas  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

In  1840  we  find,  by  examining  Plate  No,  8,  that  the 
settlements  had  been  growing  steadily  and  the  frontier 
line  of  1810  and  1820  advanced  still  farther.  From 
Georgia,  ^Uabama,  and  Mississippi  the  Cherokee, 

Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Indians,  who,  at 
time  of  the  previous  census,  occupied  large  art^a^n ' 
these  states  and  formed  a  very  serious  ^  vy  * 

settlement,  had  been  removed  to  Indian 
constituted  under  the  act  of  June  30,  1834,  an|.gfieh 
country  opened  up  to  settlement.  Within 
or  three  yeai'S  which  had  elapsed  since  the  remoW 
these  Indians  the  lands  relinquished  by  them  had 
entii'dy  taken  up  and  the  country  covered  mth  conWV 
paratively  dense  settlement.  The  Sac  and  Fox  and 
the  Potawatomi  tribes  having  been  removed  to  Indian 
Territory,  their  country  in  northern  Illinois  had  been 
promptly  taken  up  and  settlements  had  spread  over 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  Indiana  ami  Illinois,  also 
across  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  as  far  north  as  the 
forty-third  parallel.  Population  ha<l  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River  into  Iowa  territory  and  occupied  a 
broad  belt  up  and  down  that  river.  In  Missouri  settle¬ 
ments  spread  north  from  the  Missouri  River  nearly  to 
the  boundaiy  of  the  state,  and  south  until  they  covered 
most  of  the  southern  portion,  connecting  (on  the  right 
and  on  the  left)  with  the  settlements  of  Arkansas. 

The  unsettled  area  found  in  southern  Missouri,  together 
with  that  in  northwestern  Aikansas,  was  cIug  to  the 
hiUy  and  nigged  nature  of  the  country  and  to  the  pov- 
ortv  ol  the  soil,  as  coiiipared  with  the  rich  praiiie 
lands  suiT'ounding.  In  Arkansas  the  sottleiueiits  re¬ 
mained  spaisc,  but  had  spread  widely  away  from  the 
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streamSj  covering  much  of  the  piaiiic  regionsiJ  of  the 
state.  There  was,  besides  the  area  in  northwestern 
Arkansas  just  nientioned,  a  large  area  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state,  almoat  entirely  within  the  allu¬ 
vial  regions  of  the  Black  River^  and  one  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portioUj  extending  over  into  northern  Louisiana, 
which  was  ojitiiTly  in  the  fertile  prairie  section.  The 
ftnirth  unsettled  region  lay  in  the  southwe^stern  part 
of  the  state. 

In  the  older  states  we  note  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
misettlcHl  areas,  as  in  Maine  and  New  York.  In  north¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  the  unsettled  section  had  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared.  A  small  portion  of  the  unsettled  patch  on 
the  Cumberland  Plateau  still  remained.  In  southern 
Georgia  the  Okefenokee  swamp  and  the  pine  baii'cns 
adjacent  had  thus  far  repelled  settlement,  although 
population  had  increased  in  Florida,  passing  entirely 
around  this  area  to  the  south.  The  greater  part  of 
Florida,  however,  including  nearly  all  the  peninsula 
and  several  large  areas  along  the  Gulf  coast,  still 
remained  unsettled.  This  was  due  in  pai't  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  being  alternately  swamp  and  hummock, 
and  in  part  to  the  hostility  of  the  Seminole  Itidiaiis, 
who  still  occupied  nearly  all  of  the  peninsida. 

The  frontier  line  in  1840  had  a  length  of  3,300  miles. 
This  shrinking  in  its  length  was  due  to  its  rectification 
on  the  northwest  and  southwest,  oving  to  the  settle- 
nient  of  the  entire  interior.  It  inclosed  an  area  of 
000,658  sqnm'e  miles,  lying  betw^een  ktitude  29""  and 
46^  30'  north  and  longitude  67^  and  95^^  30'  west. 
The  unsettled  portions  had,  as  noted  above,  decreased 
to  95,516  square  miles,  although  they  were  still  quite 
noticeable  in  Missouri  anil  Arkansas.  Tho  settled  area 
outside  the  frontier  line  was  notably  small  and 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  only  2,lo0  square  miles, 
making  the  approximate  settled  area  807,202  square 
miles  in  1840,  The  aggregate  population  being 
17,069,453,  the  average  density  was  21.1  persons  to 
the  square  mile. 

DiSTninuTiox  OF  population:  1850, 

Between  1840  and  1S50  (Plato  No.  9)  tho  limits  of 
our  country  were  further  extended  by  the  annexation 
of  Texas  and  of  torritoiy  aet[uired  from  Mexico  by  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  Tlie  states  of  Florida, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union 
and  the  territoiies  of  Oregon  and  Minnesota  created. 
That  portion  of  the  Distiict  of  Columbia  south  of  the 
Potomac  originally  ceded  hj  Virgiiiia  was  receded  to 
that  state  July  9,  1846.  An  examination  of  the  map 
shows  that  the  frontier  line  had  changed  very  little  dur¬ 
ing  tho  decude.  At  the  western  border  of  Arkansas 
the  extension  of  settlement  was  peremptorUy  limited 
by  the  boundary  of  Indian  Territory  ;  and,_  curiously 
enough,  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri  also  put 
almost  a  complete  stop  to  all  settlenient,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  densely  populated 
portions  of  the  state  lay  directly  on  that  boundary. 


In  Iowa  settlements  had  made  some  advance,  mov¬ 
ing  up  the  Missouri,  the  Des  Moinc^s,  and  other  rivers. 
The  settlements  in  Mijuiesota  at  anti  about  St.  Paul, 
which  existed  in  1840,  had  greatly  extemded  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi  River,  whih?  scattered  bodies  of 
population  appeared  in  northern  Wisconsin.  In  the 
soutliern  part  of  the  state  settlement  liad  made  con¬ 
siderable  advance,  especially  in  a  northeasterly  direc¬ 
tion  toward  Green  Bay.  In  Michigan  the  change  had 
been  very  slight. 

Texas,  foi*  the  first  time  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  appeared  with  a  considerable  extemt  of  settle¬ 
ment;  in  general,  however,  it  was  vei^-  sparse,  most  of 
it  lying  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  Indiig 
largely  dcpendtuit  upon  the  graring  industry. 

The  included  unsettled  areas  now  w^ere  very  small 
anti  few  in  number.  There  still  remained  one  in  sou  th¬ 
em  ilissouri,  in  the  hilly  coutitry ;  a  small  one  in  north¬ 
eastern  Arkansas,  in  the  swampy  and  alluvial  region; 
and  one  in  the  similar  count ly  in  tho  Yazoo  bottom 
lands  in  westtu^ii  Mississippi.  iVlong  tlio  coast  (jf  Flor¬ 
ida  were  found  two  patches  of  considerable  size,  which 
were  confined  to  ttie  swampy  coast  regions,  Tlit'  same 
was  the  case  along  tlio  coast  of  Louisiana.  The  sparse 
settlements  of  Texas  were  also  interspei-sed  \ritli  sev¬ 
eral  patches  devoid  of  settlement.  In  southern  Geor¬ 
gia  tlio  large  unsettled  area  heretofore  noted,  extending 
also  into  northern  Florida,  had  disappeared,  and  the 
Florida  settlements  had  akeady  reached  southward  to 
a  considerable  distance  in  the  peninsula,  being  now^ 
free  to  extend  without  fear  of  hostile  Seininoles,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  had  been  removed  to  Indian 
Territory. 

The  frontier  line,  which  noT,v  extended  around  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  Texas  and  issued  on  the  Gulf  coast  at 
tho  mouth  of  the  Nueces  River,  was  4,500  miles  in 
length.  The  aggregate  area  included  by  it  was  about 
1,005,213  square  miles,  from  which  deduction  must  be 
made  for  unsettled  area,  in  all  64,339  square  miles. 
The  isolated  settlements  lying  outside  this  body  in  the 
west<^rn  part  of  the  country  amounted  to  4,775  square 
miles. 

It  was  no  longer  true  that  a  frontita'  line  drawn 
around  from  tho  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mt^xico 
embraced  all  tho  population  of  the  United  States, 
except  a  few  outlj^ing  posts  and  small  settlements. 
From  the  Pacific  a  line  could  be  made  to  eiirircle  80,000 
minei^  and  adven turd's,  the  pioneei'S  of  moro  than  one 
state  of  the  Union  soon  to  arise  on  that  coast.  This 
body  of  settlement  had  been  formed,  in  the  main, 
since  tho  acquisition  of  the  territory  by  the  United 
States,  and,  it  might  even  bi^  said,  within  the  last  yeai' 
(1849-50),  dating  from  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Tliese  settlements  may  be  computed  rudely 
at  33,600  square  miles,  making  a  total  area  of  settle¬ 
ment  of  979,249  square  miles,  the  aggregate  population 
being  23,191,876,  and  the  average  density  of  settle¬ 
ment  23.7  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
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DISTRIBUTION’  OV  POTULAllOK :  i860. 

In  1S60  (PlutG  No.  10)  the  first  extension  of  settle¬ 
ments  beyond  the  line  of  the  Missouri  River  is  noted. 
Tilt'  march  of  settlement  up  the  slope  of  the  Great 
Plains  had  begun.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  popula¬ 
tion  was  found  beyond  the  ninety-seventh  meridian. 
Texas  had  filled  up  even  more  rapidly,  its  extreme 
settlements  reaclung  to  the  one  hundred  tlr  meridian, 
wliile  the  gaps  noted  at  the  date  of  the  previous  census 
had  all  been  filled  by  population.  The  incipient  set¬ 
tlements  about  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota,  had  grown  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  s{>j'oading  in  all  directions,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  broad  band  of  union  with  the  main  bod}’  of  settle- 
ment  down  ilie  line  of  tlio  Mississippi  River,  In  Iowa 
settlements  had  crept  steadily  northwest  along  the 
course  of  the  drainage  until  the  state  was  nearly 
covered.  Following  the  iEssourij  population  had 
reached  out  beyond  the  northern  border  of  Nebraska 
territory.  In  Wisconsin  the  settlements  had  moved 
at  least  one  degroe  farther  north,  wliile  in  the  lower  pm- 
insiila  of  Michigan  they  liad  spread  up  the  lake  shores, 
nearly  to  the  point  of  the  peninsula  on  the  side  next  to 
LakeMicliigan,  On  the  upper  peninsula  the  little  settle¬ 
ments  whicli  appeared  in  1850  in  the  copper  region  on 
Keweenaw  Point  had  extended  and  increased  greatly 
ill  diuisity,  as  that  imning  interest  bad  developed  in 
vtdue.  In  northern  Ntnv  York  there  was  apparently 
no  change  in  tlio  unsettled  area.  In  northern  Maine 
was  noted  for  the  firsi  time  a  decided  movenioiit  to¬ 
ward  the  settlement  of  its  unoccupied  tern  to  in  the 
extension  of  the  settlements  on  its  eastern  and  north¬ 
ern  border  along  the  St.  John  River.  The  unsettled 
regions  in  southern  Missouri,  northeastern  Arkansas, 
and  northwestern  Mississippi  had  become  spai’sely 
covered  by  population.  Along  the  Gulf  coast  there 
was  little  or  no  change;  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
there  was  a  slight  t^xtension  of  settlement  south. 

Between  1850  and  1860  the  territorial  changes  noted 
were  as  follows:  Tlie  territory  of  New  Mexico  had 
been  ereated,  and  the  territory  south  of  the  Gila  River, 
whicli  had  been  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  Gadsden 
Purchase!  (1S53),  added  to  it;  Minnesota  admittcxl  as  a 
state;  Kansas  and  Nebraska  territories  formed  from 
parts  of  Missouri  territory;  California  and  Oregon 
admitted  as  states;  wliile  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  the 
Cordilleraii  Region  two  new  t0rritoFic!S,  Washington 
and  Utah,  had  been  created,  the  former  out  of  part  of 
Oregon  territory  and  the  latter  from  part  of  the  Mexi- 
cau  Ct'ssion. 

Tlie  frontiiu*  line  now  measured  5,300  miles  and  em¬ 
braced  approximately  1,126,518  square  miles,  Iring  bev 
t^ween  latitude  28^  30^  and  47^  30^  north  and  between 
longitude  67^  and  99^  30^  west.  From  this,  deduction 
should  bo  made  on  account  of  unsettled  portions, 
funomiting  to  39,1 39  square  miles,  found  mainly  in  Now 
York  and  along  the  Gulf  coast.  The  outlying  sottle- 
inents  beyond  the  one-hmidredth  meridian  were  now 


numerous.  They  included,  among  othern,  a  atrip  ex¬ 
tending  far  up  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas,  embracing 
7,475  square  miles  (a  region  given  over  to  tho  raising 
of  sheep) ;  wliile  the  Pacific  settlements,  comprising  two 
sovereign  states,  were  nearly  three  times  as  extensive 
as  in  1850,  embracing  99,900  square  miles.  The  total 
area  of  settlement  in  1.S60  wiis  1,194,754  square  miles, 
the  aggregate  population  31,443,321,  and  the  average 
density  of  settlement  26.3  persons  to  the  squares  mile, 

DISTIIIBUTIOK  OF  POPITLATION:  1870. 

During  tho  decade  from  1S60  to  1870  a  numbei*  of 
tenitorial  changes  had  been  effected  iti  the  extreme 
West.  A  great  tract  called  Alaska,  stretching  into 
Aivtic  regions  and  containing  few  people,  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Russia  in  1867.  Arizona,  Colorado,  Da¬ 
kota,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  as  tern  tones.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  had  been 
admitted  as  states.  Nevada  was  made  a  territory  in 
1861  and  admitted  as  a  state  in  1S64.  West  Virginia 
had  been  out  off  from  the  mother  (mmmonwealth  and 
made  a  separate  state. 

In  1870  (Plate  No.  11)  a  gradual  and  steady  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  frontier  line  west  over  the  Great  Plains  wall 
be  noted.  The  unsettled  areas  in  Maine,  New  York, 
and  Florida  had  not  greatly  diminished,  but  in  Michi¬ 
gan  the  extension  of  the  lumber  intorests  nortliwartl 
and  inward  from  the  lake  shore  had  reduced  consider¬ 
ably  the  unsettled  portion.  On  the  upper  pcniusula 
settlements  had  increased  somewhat,  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  rich  iron  deposits  destined  to  play  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  in  the  inanufactming  hidustry  of  the 
country. 

Settlement  had  spread  Nvost  to  tho  boundary  of  the 
state  in  southern  Mniiesota,  and  up  the  Big  Sioux 
River  in  southeastern  Dakota.  Iowa  was  entirely 
reclaimed,  excepting  a  small  area  of  perhaps  1,000 
square  miles  in  its  northw^estem  corner.  Through 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  frontier  line  bad  mo  veil 
steadily  W'Cst,  following  in  general  the  coumes  of  the 
larger  streams  and  of  the  newly  constructed  railroads. 
The  frontier  in  Texas  bad  changed  hut  little,  that  little 
consisting  of  a  general  Avesterly  movement.  In  the 
Cordilleran  Region  settlements  had  extended  but 
slowly.  Those  upon  the  Pacific  coast  showed  little 
chauge,  either  in  extent  or  in  density.  In  short,  every¬ 
where  tho  effects  of  the  Nvar  were  soon  in  the  partial 
arrest  of  the  progress  of  development. 

Settlements  in  the  West,  beyond  tho  frontier  line, 
had  arranged  themselves  mainly  in  three  belts.  The 
most  eastern  of  those  was  located  in  Niw  ilexico,  cen¬ 
tral  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  along  the  eastern  base  of  ^ 
and  among  tlm  Rocky  Mountains.  To  tliis  region  set¬ 
tlement  %vas  first  attracted  in  1859  and  1860  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  mineral  ileposits,  and  had  been  retained  by 
the  richness  of  tho  soil  and  by  the  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigation,  which  served  to  promote  the  ^igricultural 
industry. 
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The  second  belt  of  settlement  was  that  of  Utah,  seL 
tied  in  1847  by  the  Monnons  hecing  from  lilinois,  Tliis 
community  differed  radically  frt)m  that  of  the  Rock)' 
Mountains,  being  essentially  agricultural,  mining  hav¬ 
ing  been  discountenanced  from  the  first  by  the  church 
authorities,  as  tending  to  fill  the  “Promised  land"  with 
Gentile  adventurers  and  thereby  imperil  Mormon  In¬ 
stitutions.  Tlie  settlements  of  this  group,  as  seen  on 
the  map  for  1870,  extended  from  southern  Idaho  south 
through  central  Utah  and  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Wasatch  Range  to  the  Arizona  line.  They  consisted 
mainly  of  scattered  hamlets  and  small  towns,  about 
which  were  groupoil  the  farms  of  the  communities. 

The  third  strip  was  that  in  the  Pacific  states  and  ter¬ 
ritories,  extending  from  Wasliington  territory  south 
to  southern  California  and  oast  into  western  Nevada. 
Tliis  group  of  population  owed  its  existence  to  the 
mining  industry;  orig^inatcd  in  1849  by  a  great  immi¬ 
gration  movement,  it  had  grown  by  successive  impulses 
as  new  fields  for  rapid  wealth  had  been  developed. 
However,  the,  value  of  this  region  to  the  agriculturist 
had  been  recognized  and  the  character  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  people  was  undergoing  a  marked  change. 

These  three  great  western  groups  comprised  uine- 
tenths  of  the  population  west  of  the  frontier  line.  The 
remainder  was  scattered  about  in  the  valleys  and  the 
mountains  of  ^Montana,  Idaho,  and  Arizona,  at  military 
posts,  isolated  mining  camps,  and  on  cattle  ranches. 

The  frontier  line  in  1870  embraced  1,178,068  square 
miles,  between  21°  15'  and  47“  30'  north  latitude  and 
between  67“  and  99“  45'  west  longitude.  From  this, 
however,  deduction  must  be  made  of  37,739  square 
miles  on  account  of  interior  portions  umiihabitetl. 
What  remains  should  be  increased  by  11,810  sqimre 
miles,  on  account  of  settled  ti’acts  east  of  the  one-hun¬ 
dredth  meridian,  lying  outside  of  the  frontier  line,  and 
120,100  square  miles  on  account  of  settlements  in  the 
Cordillcraii  Region  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  making 
the  total  area  of  settlement  for  1870  not  less  than 
1,272,239  square  miles.  The  aggi’Cgate  jiopulation  was 
38,558,371,  and  the  average  density  of  settlement  30.3 
persons  to  the  square  mile, 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION :  1880. 

During  the  decade  from  1870  to  18S0  Colorado  had 
been  added  to  the  sisterhood  of  states.  The  ‘fii*st  ootice- 
able  iKiint  in  examining  Plate  No*  12,  showing  the  areas 
of  settlement  at  this  date^  as  compared  with  i>r6vioiis 
ones,  is  the.  great  extent  of  territory  which  was  brought 
under  occupation  during  the  decade.  Not  only  had 
settlement  spread  west  over  large  areas  in  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  thus  moving  the  frontier 
line  of  the  main  body  of  settlement  west  many  scores 
of  miles,  but  the  isolated  settlements  of  the  Cordiileraii 
Region  and  of  the  Pacific  coast  showed  enoimous  acces¬ 
sions  of  occupied  territory. 


The  migration  of  farming  pt^pulutioii  to  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Maine  hatl  wideBed  the  settled  aieii  to  a 
marked  extent,  probably  more  than  had  been  iloue  dur¬ 
ing  any  previons  decade.  The  unsettled  portion  of  the 
Adirondack  Region  of  northern  New  York  had  d(> 
creased  in  size  and  its  limits  had  been  reduced  j^racti- 
callv  to  tlie  actual  momitain  tract.  The  most  notable 
change,  however,  in  the  North  Atlantic  states,  alsi>  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  had  been  the  increase  in  density  of 
population  and  the  migration  to  cities,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  increase  of  urban  population,  as  indicated  by  the 
number  and  size  of  the  spots  represeiiling  these  cities 
upon  the  map.  Throughout  the  Soutliern  stato  there 
is  to  bo  noted  not  only  a  general  increase  in  the  density 
of  population  and  a  decrease  of  unsettled  areas,  but  a 
greater  approach  to  uniformity  of  settlemeTit  through¬ 
out  the  whole  region.  The  unsettled  area  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Florida  had  decreased  decidedly,  while  that 
preyiously  seen  along  the  upper  coast  of  F  lorida  and 
Louisiana  had  entirely  diBappcared.  Although  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  System  was  still  distinctly  out¬ 
lined  by  its  general  lighter  shade  of  color  on  the  map,  its 
density  of  population  more  nearly  appro acdied  that  of 
the  coimtry  on  the  cast  and  on  the  west.  In  Michigan 
there  was  a  very  decided  increase  of  the  settled  region. 
Settlements  bad  surrounded  the  lieiid  of  the  lower 
peninsula  and  left  cmly  a  very  small  body  of  unsettled 
country  in  the  interior.  In  the  upper  peninsula  copi>cr 
and  iron  interests  and  the  raili'oads  which  subserve 
them  hiid  peopled  quite  a  large  extent  of  territoiy.  In 
Wisconsin  the  unsettled  area  was  rapidly  decreasing  as 
railroads  stretched  out  over  the  vacant  tracts.  In 
Minnesota  and  in  eastern  Dakota  the  building  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  developmeui  of  the  latent  capabilities  of 
this  region  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  caused  a  rapid 
flow  of  settlement,  and  the  frontier  line  of  population, 
instead  of  returning  to  Lake  Michigan,  as  it  did  ten 
years  before,  met  the  boundaiy  line  of  the  British  ]>os- 
sessions  west  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian .  Tlie  set^ 
tlements  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  had  made  great 
strides  over  tlie  plaii^s,  reaching  at  several  points  the 
bounduiy  of  the  humid  region,  so  that  their  westward 
extension  beyond  tliis  point  must  be  governed  hereafter 
by  the  supjily  of  water  in  the  streams.  As  a  natural  re¬ 
sult,  settloments  followed  these  streams  in  long  ribbons 
of  population,  l!i  Nebraska  these  narrow  belts  reached 
the  western  boiiiidaiy  of  the  state  at  two  points,  one 
upon  the  South  Platte  and  the  other  npon  the  Republi¬ 
can  River,  In  Kansas,  too,  settlements  followed  the 
Kansas  River,  its  branches,  and  the  Arkansas  nearly  to 
the  western  boundaiy  of  tbe  state.  Texas  also  had 
made  great  strides,  both  in  the  extension  of  the  frontier 
line  of  settlement  and  in  the  increase  in  the  density  of 
population,  due  to  the  building  of  railroads  and  to  the 
development  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  raising  industry, 
and  other  agricultural  interests.  The  heavy  ]>opula- 
tion  in  the  prairie  portions  of  the  state  is  explained  by 
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the  railroiids  which  trayersed  them.  In  Dakota,  be¬ 
sides  the  agricultural  region  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
territory,  may  bo  noted  the  formation  of  ^  body  of  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  Black  Hills,  in  the  southwest  confer, 
which  in  1S70  was  a  part  of  the  resemition  of  the  Sioux 
Indimis-  This  settlement  was  the  result  of  the  dis- 
coTery  of  yaluable  gold  deposits.  In  Montana  the  set¬ 
tled  area  had  been  greatly  extended  and,  as  it  was 
mainly  due  to  agricultural  interests,  was  found  chiefly 
along  the  courses  of  the  streams.  Mining,  however, 
]ilayed  not  a  small  part  in  this  increase  in  settlement. 
Idaho,  too,  showed  a  decided  growth  from  the  same 
causes.  The  small  settlements  which  in  1870  were 
located  about  Boise  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  dear- 
water  Kiver  had  extended  their  areas  to  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  square  miles.  The  settlement  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  tcrritoiy  was  almost  entirely  of 
Mormons,  and  had  not  made  a  marked  increase. 

Of  all  the  states  and  territories  of  the  Cordillemn  He- 
gion,  Colorado  had  made  the  greatest  stride  during  the 
decade.  From  the  narrow  strip  of  settlement  extending 
along  the  immediate  base  of  the  Rocky  iloimtains,  the 
belt  increased  so  that  it  comprised  the  whole  mountain 
region,  besides  a  great  extension  outward  u])on  the 
plains.  This  increase  was  the  result  of  the  discovery  of 
extensive  and  very  rich  mineral  deposits  about  Lead- 
vUle,  producing  a  stampede”  second  only  to  that  of 
1849  and  1850  to  Califoniia.  Miners  spread  over  the 
whole  mountain  region,  mi  til  every  range  and  ridge 
swarmetl  with  them,  New  Mexico  showed  but  little 
change,  although  the  extension  of  railroads  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  and  the  opening  up  of  mineral  resources  jirom- 
hi'xl  in  the  near  future  to  add  largely  to  its  population. 
Arizona,  too,  although  its  extent  of  settlement  had  in¬ 
creased  somewhat,  was  but  just  coininencing  to  enjoy  a 
period  of  rapid  development,  owing  to  tlie  extension  of 
railroads  and  to  the  suppression  of  hostile  Indians. 
Utah  presented  a  case  dissimilar  to  any  other  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories — a  case  of  steady  growtii,  due  almost  entirely 
to  its  agrirxiltural  capabilities  and  to  the  policy  of  the 
Mormon  church,  which  had  steadily  discountenanced 
mining  and  speculation  in  all  forms,  and  encouraged  in 
every  way  agricultural  pursuits.  Nevada  show^ed  a 
slight  extension  of  settlement,  due  mainly  to  the  gi'adual 
increase  in  agricultura!  interests.  The  mining  industry 
w^as  probably  not  more  flomishing  in  this  state  than 
it  was  ten  years  before,  and  the  population  dependent 
upon  it  was,  if  anything,  less  in  number.  In  Califarma 
the  attention  of  the  peeple  had  become  devoted  more 
and  more  to  farming,  at  the  expense  of  mining  and 
cattle  raising.  The  population  in  some  of  the  miniiig 
regions  had  decreased,  wdiilo  over  the  area  of  the  great 
valley  and  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Coast  Ranges  it 
had  increased.  In  Oregon  the  increase  had  been  mainl}'' 
in  the  section  east  of  the  Cascade  Range,  a  region 
di'ained  by  the  Deschutes  and  the  John  Day  Rivera, 
and  by  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Snake,  a  region 


which,  with  the  coiTespoiiding  section  in  Washing¬ 
ton  territory,  was  coming  to  the  front  as  a  wheat 
producing  district.  In  most  of  the  settled  portions 
here  spoken  of,  irrigation  was  not  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  crops,  consequently  the  possibilities  of 
the  region  in  the  direction  of  agricultural  developmen  t 
were  very  great.  In  Washington  territory,  which  in 
1870  had  been  scarcely  touched  by  immigratiot^,  the 
valley  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  was  fairly  weE 
settled  throughout,  whEe  the  stream  of  settlement  had 
poured  up  the  Columbia  iuto  the  vaUeys  of  the  WaEa 
Walla  and  Snake  Rivers  and  the  great  plain  of  the 
Columbia,  induced  thither  by  the  facEities  for  cattle 
raising  and  by  the  great  profits  of  wheat  cultivation. 

The  length  of  the  frontier  line  in  1880  was  8,337 
mEes,  The  area  mcluded  between  this  fine,  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the  northern  boundary" 
was  1,398,940  square  miles,  lying  between  26°  and  49° 
north  latitude  anrl  67°  and  102°  west  longitude.  From 
this  must  be  deducted,  for  unsettled  areas,  a  total  of 
89,400  square  mEes,  distributed  as  foEows: 


STATE. 

SquatiO 

miles. 

12,000 

2,200 

10,200 

10,200 

34,000 

20,6100 

New  York.  . . . . . . 

_ _ _ _ _ 

Wiawnstn. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .... _ ...... 

UitmrL«;nIii _ ^ _ ... _ _ .................... . . . . 

Florida  ..**  ..........  ........... . . . . 

To  the  remaining  1,300,540  squai'e  mEes  must  be 
added  the  isolated  areas  of  settlement  in  the  Cordilleraii 
Region  and  the  extent  of  settlement  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  which  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  260,025 
square  mEes,  making  a  total  settled  area  of  1,569,565 
square  mEes.  The  population  was  50, 155,783,  and  the 
density  of  settlement  32  persons  to  the  square  mUe. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  I  18S0. 

During  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  a  trifling  change 
was  made  in  the  bouiidarj’'  between  Nebraska  and  Da¬ 
kota,  which  sEghtly  increased  the  area  of  Nebraska. 
Dakota  territory^  was  divided  and  the  states  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  admitted.  Montana  and 
Washington  were  added  to  the  sisterhood  of  states. 
The  territory  of  Oklahoma  was  created  out  of  the 
western  half  of  Indian  territoiy,  to  which  was  added 
the  strip  of  public  land  lying  north  of  the  panhandle  of 
Texas. 

The  most  striking  fact  connected  with  the  extension 
of  setdement  during  this  decade  was  the  numerous 
additions  which  were  made  to  the  settled  area  within 
the  CordEleran  Region,  as  defined  on  Plate  No.  13. 
Settlements  spread  westward  up  the  slope  of  the  plains 
until  they  joined  the  bodies  formerly  isolated  in  Col¬ 
orado,  fornung  a  continuous  body  of  settlement  from 
the  East  to  the  Rocky^  Mountains.  PracticaUy  the 
whole  of  Kansas  became  a  settled  region  and  the 
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mspttleJ  area,  of  Nebraska  was  reduced  in  diiiieiisious 
to  one-tliird  of  what  it  was  ten  years  before.  What  had 
been  a  sparsely  settled  region  in  Texas  in  18S0  became 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  state,  while  setllcments 
bad  spread  westward  to  the  escarpment  of  the  Staked 
Plains.  The  unsettled  regions  of  North  Dakota  ami 
South  Dakota  were  reduced  to  about  one-half  their 
former  dimensions.  Settlements  in  Montana  spread 
until  they  occupied  practically  ono-third  of  the  state. 
Ill  New  Mexico,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  considerable 
extensions  of  area  w'ere  made.  In  Colorado,  in  spite 
of  the  decline  of  the  mining  industry  and  the  depopu¬ 
lation  of  its  mining  regions,  settlement  spread  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  state.  Oregon  and  Wasiiington  showed 
etjually  rapid  progress  and  (’alifornia,  although  its 
mining  regions  had  suffered,  made  great  ini'oads  upon 
its  unsettled  regions,  especially  in  the  southern  part. 
Of  all  tile  Western  states  and  territories  Nevada  alone 
was  at  a  standstill  in  this  respect,  its  settled  area  re¬ 
maining  practically  the  same  as  in  1880,  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  state  had  lost  over  one-tliii‘d  of 
its  population  during  the  decade,  the  fact  tliat  it  held 
its  tiwn  in  settled  area  is  surprising,  until  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  state  had  undergone  a  material  change 
in  occupations,  and  that  f.he  inhabitants,  instead  of 
being  closely  grouped  and  engaged  in  miiihig  pur¬ 
suits,  had  scattered  along  its  streams  and  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

Settlement  was  spreading  with  some  rapidity  in 
Maine,  its  unsettled  area  liavmg  dwdndled  from  12,000 
to  about  6,000  square  miles.  The  unsettled  portion  of 
the  Adirondack  Region  in  New  York  had  also  dimin¬ 
ished,  there  remaiimig  but  1,000  square  miles.  The 
frontier  had  been  pushed  still  farlher  south,  in  Florida, 
and  the  unsettled  area  reduced  from  20,800  to  about 
15,000  square  miles. 

Limihering  and  mining  interests  had  practically 
obliterated  the  mldemcss  of  Michigan  and  reduced 
that  of  Wisconsin  to  less  than  ojie-half  of  its  former 
area.  In  Minnesota  the  area  of  the  wild  northern 
forests  had  hceii  reduced  from  34,000  to  23,000  square 
miles. 

Up  to  and  including  1880  the  countiy  had  a  frontier 
of  settlement,  but  in  1890  the  umsettled  area  had  been 
so  broken  into  by  isolated  bodies  of  settlenient  that 
there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  frontier  line.  Its 
extent  and  westerly  movement  can  not,  therefore,  be 
further  discussed. 

In  1890  the  total  population  retmued  by  the  general 
enumeration  was  62,622,250,  and  the  settled  area 
amounted  to  1,947,280  square  miles,  making  a  density 
of  32.2  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

DISTKIBUTION  OF  POFITLATIOX I  1900. 

The  Tw^elfth  Census  (Plate  No.  14)  marked  110 
years  of  grow'th  of  the  United  States,  dming  which 
period  the  population  increased  more  than  twenty- 


one  times,  and  the  countiy  grew'  from  groups  of  settle¬ 
ments  of  less  than  4,000,000  people  to  one  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world,  wdth  a  population  of  nearly 
85,000,000.  In  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  Utah  were  admitted  as  states,  and 
jiumei’ous  additions  of  territory  were  made,  comprising 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  and 
Samoa,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  130,000  square  miles, 
with  over  8,000,000  inhabitants. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase 
in  population  of  continental  United  States  from  1890 
to  1900,  the  unsettled  area  also  increaseil,  principally 
in  the  Western  states.  In  these  states,  however, 
the  population  of  the  settled  area  increased  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  balance  the  loss  in  the  sparsely  settled 
districts,  and  the  density  of  population  for  the  state  or 
tenitory,  as  a  whole,  did  not  decrease,  except  in 
Nevada"  The  unsettled  area  materially  increased 
in  Aiizojia,  Califoniia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
vada,  New^  Mexico,  and  Oregon,  while  in  Nebraska, 
Montana,  Texas,  and  Wyoming  slight  increases  were  also 
noted.  The  western  portions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
.showed  an  increase  in  unsettletl  area,  although  the  den¬ 
sity  of  population  of  the  state,  as  a  whole,  did  not  de¬ 
crease,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population  in  the  east¬ 
ern  portions  of  these  states;  this  increase,  however, 
was  slight,  being  but  1  person  to  10  square  miles  in 
Neliraska  and  1  person  to  2  square  miles  in  Kansas. 

In  May,  1890,  the  territory  of  Oklahoma  was  createil, 
and  a  month  later  the  enumeration  showed  an  area  of 
settlement  of  2,890  square  miles,  which,  in  1900,  had 
increased  to  32,432  square  miles,  an  actual  increase  in 
the  settled  area  of  29,542  square  miles,  a  greater  increase 
than  that  of  any  other  state  or  territoiy,  due  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population  during  the  decade  from  78,475  to 
398,331,  or  407.6  per  cent. 

Indian  Territoiy  also  made  a  remarkalde  increase  in 
population,  but,  as  it  wms  not  dirided  hito  counties,  no 
detailed  computation  of  the  density  of  settlement  or 
comparison  of  the  increase  in  settled  area  coidd  he 
made.  The  area  of  settlement,  computed  by  taking 
each  Indian  reservation  as  a  unit,  showed  that  every 
portion  of  the  territoiy  had  a  density  of  more  than  2 
pemons  to  a  square  mile. 

The  uusettlcd  area  of  Maine  remained  practically 
unchanged,  although  the  secoud  group,  from  6  to 
18  pemons  to  a  square  mile,  greatly  increased,^  In 
uoi't'hei'n  New  York  the  unsettled  area  of  the  Adiion— 
dack  Region  was  entirely  obliterated  by  advancing 
settlement.  In  Florida  this  area  was  practically  un¬ 
changed,  Mining  and  luraViering  enteiprises  and  the 
extension  of  railroads  effaced  the  unsettled  area  in 
Wisconsin.  In  Mumesota  the  opening  of  Indian  res¬ 
ervations,  the  growth  of  milling  and  lurabermg  enter¬ 
prises,  and  the  extension  of  railroads  caused  a  great 
influx  of  settlement  to  the  northern  portion  and  the 
unsettled  area  was  reduced  7,000  square  miles.  North 
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Dakota  decreased  its  unsettled  area  by  18^000  square 
miles  and  extended  its  area  of  2  to  6  persons  per 
square  mile  noHh  and  west  to  the  Canadian  line 
and  nearly  to  the  boi‘der  of  Montana*  The  eastern 
part  of  the  state^  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  Northi  made  quite  an  increase  in  the 
area  of  6  to  18  persons  to  a  square  mile.  In  South 
Dakota  very  little  change  was  noted  in  the  unsettled 
areaj  but  the  group  from  2  to  6  increased  and,  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  state,  the  group  of  18 
to  45  enlarged  its  area.  The  unsettled  area  in  Texas 
made  a  slight  growth,  the  increase  in  population  being 
principally  in  the  eastern  half.  The  unsettled  area 
in  the  state  of  Washington  decreased  from  1890  to 
1900,  while  in  Montana,  Oregon,  and  California  an 
increase  was  tinted,  Nevada  showed  a  great  decrease 
in  its  settled  area,  the  entire  state  having  a  population 
of  only  1  pemon  to  each  2^  square  miles  of  area;  there 
were,  however,  patches  of  settlement,  as  shmvn  on 
Plate  No.  14,  with  a  population  of  from  2  to  6  persons 
to  a  square  mile. 

The  total  land  area  of  continental  United  States,  in 
1900,  was  2,974,159  square  miles,  and  the  aggregate 
population,  incindmg  Indians,  75,094,575,  giving  a 
density  of  25*6,  Excluding  the  unsettled  area  of 
1,044,640  square  miles,  the  density  of  population  of  the 
settled  area  in  1900  was  39,4  persons  to  the  square  mile, 

DISTHIBUTIOX  OF  POPULATION:  1910, 

The  returns  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  measure  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  after  120  years  of  devel¬ 
opment.  During  this  period  the  country  has  grown 
fi'om  less  than  4,000,000  iiiliabitants  to  more  than 
90,000,000,  During  the  period  from  1900  to  1910 
the  Indian  Territory  and  territory  of  Oklahoma 
were  admitted  as  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  and  the 
area  of  the  Pmiama  Canal  Zone  was  added  to  the 
outlying  possessions.  The  great  increase  in  population 
of  the  United  States  from  1900  to  1910,  as  illustrated 
on  Plate  No.  15,  has  reduced  materially  the  unsettled 
area  and  hi  creased  the  density  of  the  population  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  great  cities,  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  change 
in  character  of  the  foreign  immigration  which,  instead 
of  scoldng  the  vacant  lands  of  the  West,  remains  in  and 
aroimd  the  large  cities,  the  greater  proportion  seeking 
employment  in  manufactures  and  commerce*  The  un¬ 
settled  area  in  Maine  is  practically  unchanged,  but 
the  unsettled  area  of  most  of  the  Western  states  has 
been  materially  decreased,  due  to  reclaiming  arid 
lajids  by  projects  completed  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  of  tlie  Lhiited  States,  as  well  as  by  corpora¬ 
tions  and  iiidi\ri duals .  The  extension  of  what  is 
termed  “dry  farming lias  also  reduced  the  areas 
of  sparse  settlement, 

Tlie  total  land  area  of  continental  United  Static  in 
1910  was  2,973,890  square  miles,  and  the  population 
returned,  91,972,266.  Excludhig  the  unsettled  area 


of  approximately  870,000  square  miles,  the  density 
of  the  settled  area  is  almost  44  persons  per  square 
mile,  which  is  a  little  more  than  the  density  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin*  There  are  therefore  27  states  that 
have  a  lower  density  and  21  that  have  a  greater  den¬ 
sity  than  the  United  States  as  a  unit. 

After  studying  the  increase  in  population  of  the 
United  States  from  1790  to  1910,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  compare  its  growth  in  population  dnrmg  the  past 
century  with  that  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe; 
Plate  No.  16  represents  graphically  the  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  and  nine  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lous  countries  of  Europe,  from  1800  to  1910.  As  it 
was  impo'i^sible  to  obtain  the  population  of  European 
countries  for  many  of  the  decades  shown,  this  diagram 
has  beei  based  upon  a  chart  prepared  by  Prof.  Fr. 
yon  Juraschek  for  the  “Geographisch-Statistische 
Tabellen,  1911.'^  Of  the  10  countries  represented  on 
the  diagram,  the  United  States  w^as  eighth  in  1800, 
but  during  the  century  its  population  uicreased  so 
rapidly  that  it  passed  Spain,  Italy,  the  United  ICitig- 
dom,  Austria-Huiigaiy,  France,  and  Germany,  and, 
4at  the  census  of  1880,  and  since  that  census.  lias  been 
second,  standing  just  below  Russia. 

INCREASE  OF  POPUT.ATION. 

Although  there  has  been  a  great  increase  during  the 
last  decade  in  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
the  relative  increase,  as  shown  by  the  per  cent  of 
increase  from  1900  to  1910,  is  much  greater  w^cst  of 
the  Mississippi  River  than  m  the  Eastern  states* 
This  was  also  true  in  the  previous  decade,  1890  to 
1900,  as  mil  be  noted  on  the  tw^o  maps  on  Plate  No. 
17.  The  high  rate  of  increase  in  the  Western  states 
shows  that  the  migration  w"hi(di  characterized  pre\L 
ous  decades  has  continued.  The  states  which  show 
an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent  are  in  the  area 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  six  of  them  in  the  Moun¬ 
tain  division.  The  three  states  with  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  are  Wasliington,  increase  120,4 
per  cent,  in  the  Pacific  division;  Oklahoma,  hicreasc 
109*7  per  cent,  hi  the  West  South  Central  division; 
and  Idaho,  increase  101.3  per  cenL  hi  the  Mountain 
division,  Li  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  which 
increased  more  than  25  per  cent  most  of  the  hi  crease 
is  due  to  foreign  immigration,  the  exception  being 
Florida,  the  inerease  hi  tliis  state  during  this  decade 
being  principally  due  to  interstate  migration*  During 
the  decade  from  1900  to  1910  the  only  state  which 
showod  a  slight  decrease  in  population  was  Iowa,  in 
wMch  the  decrease  was  but  three- tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

The  map  on  Plate  No*  IS  is  an  interesting  presen-, 
tution  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  population  in 
smaller  areas  during  the  decade  from  1900  to  1910. 
Ill  prepaiing  this  map  the  county  was  used  as  the 
unit  and  it  will  be  noted  that,  even  in  states  like 
Washington,  Oregon,  Montana,  Nevada,  Wyoming, 
North  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma,  with  tremendous 
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iiicreases  of  populiitioii,  there  are  couuties  in  wliioh 
the  population  has  actually  dec-reased.  Li  Oliio, 
Indiana,  Illuiois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  eastern  portions  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  southern  Michigan,  southern 
Minnesota,  and  sou tli western  Wisconsin,  the  white 
areas,  indicating  a  decrease  in  population,  are  quite 
extensive*  In  fact,  during  the  decade  from  1900  to 
1910  there  were  in  the  United  States  769  counties  that 
decreased  in  population;  the  land  area  of  these  coun¬ 
ties,  comprising  472,462  square  miles,  foimed  15,9  per 
cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States,  The  state 
of  Iowa  had  71  of  its  99  counties  decrease,  embracing 
an  area  of  38,929  square  miles,  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  state,  Missouri  also  had  71  counties 
decrease,  wMch  covered  mi  area  of  42,937  square 
miles,  or  62.5  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  state. 
The  correspondmg  percentage  for  Indiana  is  59,7  per 
cent,  for  Illhiois  44.7  per  cent,  and  for  Oliio  43*5  per 
cent.  There  w^ere  onl}^  five  states — Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Idaiio,  No%v  Mexico,  and  Ai-izona — that 
were  %vithout  a  county  shoiving  a  decrease  in  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  maps  on  Plates  Nos,  19  to  66  show  the  in¬ 
crease  and  decrease  in  total  and  rural  population  by 
counties.  The  ruri.d  maps  show,  of  course,  the  gi^eater 
area  in  decreasing  population.  In  the  state  of  Iowa 
(Plate  No.  32)  there  w^ere  only  9  of  its  99  counties  that 
reported  an  increase  in  rural  population.  In  Missouri 
(Plate  No.  41),  of  115  counties  there  wwe  only  31  that 
showed  au  increase  in  rtti'al  population,  or  72.5  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  Missouri  decreased  in  rural  population. 
The  state  of  New  York  (Plate  No,  48)  increased  its 
population  1,844,720,  but  in  the  rural  population — ^that 
is,  population  outside  of  incoq>orattKl  places  having 
2,500  inhabitants  or  more — 3S  counties  out  of  61 
decreased  in  population.  In  Ohio  (Plate  No.  51)  there 
were  only  26  counties  out  of  88  that  increased  in  rural 
population, 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION. 

By  densit}^  of  population  is  meant  the  number  of 
pei'sons  to  each  square  mile  of  land  area. 

Comparing  the  density  of  population  by  geographic 
divisions,  the  Middle  Atlantic  division  had  the  greatest 
density  of  population  (193.2),  with  the  Ne\v  England 
division  second  (105.7),  and  the  Mountain  division 
last,  having  only  3,1  persons  per  square  mile  of  land 
area.  Excluding  the  District  of  Columbia,  Rhode 
Island,  with  508 J  persons  per  square  mile,  is  the  most 
densely  populated,  closely  followed  by  Massachusetts, 
New'  Jersey,  and  Comiocticut,  in  the  order  named,  the 
only  states  w^hich  had  more  than  200  persons  ]>er 
square  mile.  There  were  only  10  states  with  a  density 
in  excess  of  100  persons  per  square  mde,  but  there 
were  ]  1  with  a  density  of  less  than  10  poisons  per 
square  mile,  Nevada,  with  0,7  persons  per  square 
mile,  or  7  pt^rsons  to  10  square  miles,  had  the  low^est 


density.  Of  the  outlying  possessions,  Porto  Rico  bad 
a  density  of  325.5  persons  per  square  mile,  which  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  state  of  the  ITiuted  States, 
except  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey; 
Hawaii  had  a  density  of  29.8,  while  iUaska  had  oiJy  1 
person  to  each  10  square  miles  of  tenitory. 

Table  6  shows  that  every  state  has  increased  in 
population  and  density  except  Iowa,  which  decreasetl 
slightly  in  population  and  decreased  in  density  0,2  por 
square  mile.  Excluding  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  a  city,  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  shows  the 
greatest  increase  in  density,  having  increased  from 
401.6  in  1900  to  50S.5  persons  per  square  mile  in  1910, 
with  New'  Jersey  second  and  MassachuBetts  third. 
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Plate  No.  67  shows  the  population  per  square  mile, 
by  states,  in  1910  ami  1900.  In  1900  there  were  six 
states  with  a  density  of  population  of  leas  than  2  per¬ 
sons  to  the  square  mile,  while  in  1910  there  were  only 
three  such  states — Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming.  A 
number  of  states  which  show  but  a  slight  increase  in 
tlieir  population  have  advanced  to  a  higher  group  of 
density  in  1910.  East  of  the  Missis-sippi  Kiver  only 
five  states  advanced  in  their  density  group,  Michigan, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina 
liaving  advanced  from  the  18  to  45  group  to  tlie  45  to 
90  group,  and  Illinois  from  the  45  to  90  group  to  90 
persons  ].)er  square  mile  and  over.  The  states  of 
Nortli  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Oregon  have  also 
advanced  to  a  higher  group  in  density, 

Plate  No.  68  pre,sents  the  density  of  population  of 
the  United  States  in  1910,  the  county  being  used  as  a 
unit.  The  states  of  Nevada  and  Montana  have  the 
greatest  area  not  sliaded,  indicating  counties  with  less 
than  2  persons  per  square  mile. 

The  plates  from  No.  69  to  No,  1 15  show  the  density 
of  popuJation  in  1910,  total  and  rural,  for  each  state, 
by  counties.  By  comparison  of  the  two  maps  of  each 
state  the  location  of  the  large  urban  communities  is 
indicated  by  the  density  of  population,  as,  in  the  total 
population,  the  greatest  density  is  in  the  counties  in 
which  large  cities  with  populous  suburbs  are  located. 
Tlie  decrease  in  density  of  the  population  of  many 
rural  communities  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  states 
of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  the 
southern  portions  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 

The  population  per  square  mile,  1790  to  1910,  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  Diagram  1,  Plate  No.  135,  The  eliange  in 
the  length  of  the  bam  shows  that  the  increase  has  not 
been  regular;  for  instance,  from  1790  to  1800  the  popu¬ 
lation  increased  in  density,  but  in  1810,  owing  to  the 
large  annexations  of  spansely  settled  territory,  the 
density  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  decreased.  In 
1820,  1830,  and  1840  each  census  showed  an  incretise. 
In  1850  a  large  decrease  is  noted,  due  to  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Texas  in  1845  and  the  territory  ceded  by  Mex¬ 
ico  in  1848.  The  population,  in  proportion  to  the  area 
annexed,  was  very  small  and,  consequently,  the  density 
showed  a  decrease.  Since  1850  no  decrease  in  the  density 
of  population  of  the  United  States  has  taken  place. 
On  the  contrary  it  has  had  an  almost  uniform  increase, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  length  of  the  bars  in  the  diagram. 

Diagram  3,  Plate  No.  135,  represents  the  density  of 
population  of  each  state  for  1910  and  1900.  Every 
state  has  iticreased  in  density  excejit  the  state  of  Iowa, 
which  decreased  slightly  from  1900  to  1910.  Rhode 
Island  was  the  most  densely  populated  state  both  in 
1900  and  1910.  The  other  states  following  in  the 
order  of  their  density  are  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Comiecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 


Ohio,  Delaware,  and  Illinois.  These  were  the  only 
states  that  had  a  population  of  more  than  100  persons 
per  square  mile  in  1910,  and  their  rank  in  density  was 
the  same  at  both  censuses. 

CENTER  OF  POPULATION. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  returns  the 
center  of  population  and  the  median  lines  for  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  have  been  determined  for  April 
15,  1910.  In  these  calculations  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  territory  and  population  of  Alaska  and  of  other 
noncontiguous  territory.  The  location  of  the  center 
at  the  dates  of  the  several  censuses,  1790  to  1910,  and 
the  movement  of  the  median  point  from  decade  to 
decade,  are  indicated  on  Plate  No.  116.  The  map 
on  Plate  No.  118  shows  the  location  of  the  median 
parallel  of  latitude  and  the  median  meridian  of  longi¬ 
tude,  also  the  center  of  area  and  the  center  of  popula¬ 
tion,  for  1910. 

A  somewhat  technical  significance,  difl'erent  from 
that  frequently  given  to  it,  attaches  to  the  term 
“center  of  population”  as  used  in  census  publications. 
The  center  is  often  understood  to  be  the  point  of  inter¬ 
section  of  a  north  and  south  line  which  divides  the 
population  equally,  with  an  east  and  west  line  which 
likewise  divides  it  equally.  This  point  of  intersection 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  center  of  population;  it  is  here, 
however,  designated  the  median  point  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  point  technically  defined  as  the  center. 

The  character  of  these  two  points  may  be  made 
clear  through  a  physical  analogy.  The  center  of 
population  may  be  said  to  represent  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  population.  If  the  sm-face  of  the  United 
States  be  considered  as  a  rigid  plane  without  weight, 
capable  of  sustaining  the  population  distributed 
thereon,  individuals  being  assumed  to  he  of  equal 
weight,  and  each,  therefore,  to  exert  a  pressure  on  any 
supporting  pivotal  point  directly  proportional  to  his 
distance  from  the  point,  the  pivotal  point  on  which 
the  plane  balances  would,  of  course,  be  its  center  of 
gravity,  and  this  is  the  point  referred  to  by  the  term 
“center  of  population”  as  here  used.  Continuing 
the  above  analogy,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  median 
point,  which  may  be  described  as  the  numerical  center 
of  population,  is  in  no  sense  a  center  of  gravity.  In 
determining  the  median  point,  distance  is  not  taken 
into  account,  and  the  location  of  the  units  of  popu¬ 
lation  is  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  intersecting 
median  hnes— as  being  north  or  south  of  the  median 
parallel  and  east  or  west  of  the  median  meridian.  It 
is  evident  that  extensive  changes  in  the  geographic^ 
distribution  of  the  population  may  take  place  without 
affecting  the  position  of  the  median  point.  In  this 
respect  the  median  point  diffem  essentially  from  the 
center  of  population,  which  responds  to  the  slightest 
population  change  ui  any  section  of  the  country.  To 
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illustrate:  Since  the  median  point  lies  east  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  a  million  persona  could  move  from  ilinnesota 
to  Oregon  without  affecting  the  median  point,  while 
the  movement  of  500  persons  from  one  town  in  Indiana 
to  another,  across  the  north  and  south  line  passing 
through  the  median  point,  would  change  the  location 
of  the  point.  On  the  other  hand,  a  movement  of  a 
niiUion  persons  from  Minnesota  to  Oregon  would  have 
a  very  considerable  effect  on  the  center  of  population, 
since,  in  terms  of  the  above  analogy,  the  pressure 
exerted  by  each  individual  would  increase  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  distance  traveled  away  from  the  center. 
If  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  were  to  be 
assembled  at  one  place,  the  center  of  population  would 
he  the  point  which  they  could  reach  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  aggregate  travel,  n.ssuming  that  they  all  traveled 
m  direct  lines  from  their  residence  to  the  meeting 
place.  No  such  statement  holds  true  of  the  median 
point. 

METHOD  OF  DETERM  IN  IXG  THE  CENTER  OF  POPULATION. 

In  locating  the  center  of  population  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  approximately  at  a  certain  point.  Through 
tliis  point  a  parallel  and  a  meridian  are  drawoi  crossing 
the  entire  country.  In  determining  the  center  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  1910,  it  was  assumed  to  be  at  the  intersection 
of  the  parallel  of  39°  north  latitude  with  the  meridian 
of  86°  west  longitude,  which  hues  w^ere  taken  as  the 
axes  of  moments. 

The  product  of  the  population  of  a  given  area  by  its 
distance  fi-om  the  assumed  parallel  is  called  a  north 
or  south  moment,  and  the  product  of  the  population 
of  the  area  by  its  distance  from  the  assumed  meridian 
is  called  an  east  or  west  moment.  In  calculating 
north  and  south  moments  the  distances  are  measured 
in  minutes  of  arc;  in  calculating  east  and  w'est  mo¬ 
menta  it  is  necessary  to  use  miles,  on  account  of  the 
unequal  length  of  the  degrees  and  minutes  in  different 
latitudes.  The  population  of  the  countiT'  is  grouped 
by  square  degrees — that  is,  by  areas  uieluded  between 
consecutive  parallels  and  meridians — as  they  are  con¬ 
venient  units  with  wliieh  to  work.  The  population  of 
the  principal  cities  is  then  deducted  from  that  of  the 
respective  square  degrees  in  which  they  lie  and  treated 
separately.  The  center  of  population  of  each  square 
degree  is  assumed  to  be  at  its  geographic  center, 
except  where  such  an  assumption  is  manifestly  incor¬ 
rect;  in  these  cases  the  position  of  the  center  of  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  square  degree  is  estimated  as  nearly  ns 
possible.  The  popiJation  of  each  square  degi'ee  north 
and  south  of  the  assumed  parallel  is  multiplied  by  tie 
distance  of  its  center  from  that  parallel;  a  similar  cal¬ 
culation  is  made  for  the  principal  cities;  and  the  sum 
of  the  north  moments  and  the  sum  of  the  south  mo¬ 
ments  are  ascertained.  The  difference  between  these 
two  sums,  divided  by  the  total  population  of  the 


country,  gives  a  correction  to  the  latitude.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  sums  of  the  east  and  of  the  west 
moments  are  a.scertainefl  and  from  them  the  correction 
in  longitude  is  made. 

CENTER  OF  POPD1.ATION:  1910. 

At  the  Thirteenth  Census  the  center  of  population 
was  in  the  following  position: 

Latitude . 39=  10^2^'  N. 

Longitude . .  .86®  32"'  20'''’  W . 

This  point  is  in  southern  Indiana  in  the  western 
part  of  Bloomington  city,  Monroe  County,  as  showm 
on  the  map  on  Plate  No.  117. 

During  the  last  decade,  1900  to  1910,  the  center  of 
population  moved  we.st  43'  26",  or  approximately  39 
miles,  wLile  its  northward  movement  was  only  36",  or 
appi'Oximately  seven-tenths  of  a  mile.  The  great 
increase  in  the  population  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  certain  other  states  north  of  the  thirty-ninth 
parallel  has  balanced  the  increase  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  southern  California.  The  advance  toward  the  west 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  their  distance  fi-om 
the  center  giving  any  increase  of  population  in  those 
states  much  gi'cater  weight  than  an  equal  increase  in 
the  popuioiLs  states  east,  which  are  nearer  the  center. 
For  instance,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland,  and 
Sacramento  combined,  with  a  population  of  906,016, 
have  as  great  an  influence  on  the  center  as  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston,  an<l  Baltimore  combined,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  2 , 778,078 .  The  westward  movement  from  1 900 
to  1910  was  nearly  tlu’ce  times  as  great  as  from  1890 
to  1900,  but  was  less  than  that  for  any  decade  between 
1840  and  1890. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  CENTER  OF  POPUI.ATION: 

1790  TO  1900. 

In  1790  the  center  of  population  was  at  39°  16'  30" 
north  latitude  and  76°  11'  12"  west  longitude,  which, 
according  to  tlie  best  maps,  is  a  point  about  23  miles 
east  of  Baltimore.  During  the  decade  from  1790  to 
1800  it  moved  almost  due  west  to  a  point  about  18 
miles  Nvest  of  the  same  city,  latitude  39°  16'  6",  long¬ 
itude  76°  56'  30". 

From  1800  to  1810  it  moved  west  and  slightly  south 
to  a  point  in  the  state  of  Virginia  about  40  miles 
north  vest  by  west  of  Washington,  latitude  39°  11'  30", 
longitude  7*7°  37'  12".  The  southward  movement 
dui'ing  this  decade  was  due  to  the  annexation  of  the 
territorv'  of  Louisiana,  which  contained  quite  extensive 
settlements. 

From  1810  to  1820  the  center  of  population  moved 
west  and  again  slightly  south  to  a  point  about  16  miles 
north  of  Woodstock,  Va.,  latitude  39°  5'  42",  long¬ 
itude  78°  33'.  This  second  southward  movement  was 
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fhie  principally  to  tho  extension  of  settlements  in 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  eastern  Georgia. 

From  1S20  to  1S30  it  again  moved  west  and  south 
to  a  point  about  19  miles  west-soutliwest  of  Moorefield, 
in  the  area  now  compi'ising  the  state  of  West  Virginia, 
latitude  3S^  57^  54'^,  longitude  70^^  IG'  54''.  This  is 
the  most  decided  actual  southward  movement  that  it 
has  made  (imdng  any  decade,  owing  to  the  annexation 
of  Floritlii  and  the  groat  extension  of  settlements  in 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missisaipju,  and  Arkansas,  or 
generally,  it  may  he  said,  in  the  Southwest.  The 
movement  from  1870  to  1880  was  apparently  greater, 
hut  this  was  due  chiefly  to  a  defective  enumeration  in 
1870,  nnd  can  not  be  considered  as  an  actual  change 
ill  the  distribution  of  populatioTi. 

From  1830  to  1840  it  continued  west,  but  slightly 
changed  its  course  to  the  north,  reaching  a  point  16 
miles  south  of  Clarksburg,  in  the  area  now  comprising 
the  state  of  West  Virginia,  latitude  39^  2',  longitude 
80^  18'.  During  this  decade  population  had  increased 
rapidly  in  the  Pr-airie  states  and  in  the  southern  por** 
tions  of  Mic^higan  and  Wisconsin. 

From  1840  to  1S50  the  center  moved  west  and 
slightly  south  again,  reaching  a  point  about  23  miles 
southeast  of  Parkersburg,  in  the  area  now  comprising 
the  state  of  West  Virginia,  latitude  38^  59',  longitude 
81®  19',  the  change  of  direction  to  the  south  being 
largely  due  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 

From  1850  to  1860  it  moved  west  and  slightly 
north,  reaching  a  point  20  miles  a  little  east  of  south 
of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  latitude  39®  0'  24",  longitude 
82®  48' 48", 

Fi'om  1860  to  1870  it  moved  we^t  and  sharply 
north,  reaching  a  point  about  48  iniles  east  by  north 
of  Cinoiimati,  OWo,  in  latitude  39®  12',  longitude 
83®  35'  42",  This  northwartl  movement  was  due  in 
part  to  the  waste  and  destmetion  in  the  South  con¬ 


sequent  upon  the  Civil  War,  and  in  pai't  to  the  fact 
that  the  census  of  1870  was  defective  in  its  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  southern  people,  especially  of  the  newly 
enfranchised  negro  population. 

In  1880  the  center  of  population  had  retm-ned  south 
to  nearly  the  latitude  occupied  in  1860,  being  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  just  south  of  the  Kentucky  bound- 
aiy,  ill  latitude  39®  4'  8",  longitude  84®  39'  40", 

In  1890,  owing  to  the  gi’eat  increase  of  population 
in  the  cities  of  the  Northwest  ami  in  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  also  in  New  England,  the  center  moved  north 
to  latitude  39®  IP  56",  longitude  85®  32'  53". 

During  the  decade  from  1890  to  .lOOG  the  center  of 
population  moved  west  16'  1",  a  little  over  14  miles, 
to  longitude  85®  48'  54",  and  south  2'  20",  a  little  less 
than  3  miles,  to  latitude  39®  9'  36".  This  is  the 
smallest  movement  it  has  ever  shown  in  a  decade, 
the  great  increase  in  the  population  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritoiy,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  being  largely  offset  by 
an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  North  Atlantic 
states. 

The  movement  from  1900  to  1910  has  already  been 
described. 

The  closeness  with  which  the  center  of  population 
throughout  its  westward  movement  has  clung  to  the 
thirty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  is  remarkable.  The 
most  northern  point  was  reached  in  1790  and  the  most 
southern  point  in  1830,  but  the  difference  was  only 
about  21  miles.  In  each  decade  there  has  lieen  a 
westward  mo%'ement.  The  greatest  movement  west 
was  during  the  decade  fmm  1850  to  IS  GO,  when  the 
center  advaticed  81  miles;  the  least  fi'om  1890  to  1900, 
when  it  advanced  14  miles.  The  total  westward  move¬ 
ment  since  1790  is  557  miles. 

The  folknviiig  talile  and  the  map  on  Plate  No,  116 
show  the  location  of  the  center  of  population  and  its 
westward  advance  during  each  decade  since  1790. 
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APPnOXUtATE  LOCATION  HV  IMPORTANT  TOWNS. 


From  point 
to  paint  iTi 
direct  line. 
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23  miles  eaf?t  ot  Baltimore,  Md . . 

18  miles  west  of  Baltimore  ^  Md - - ............ 

40  miles  northwest  by  west  of  Washington,  D.  C. . 
16  iniles  aort  h  of  Woodstock.  Va. ................ . 
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1  West  Virginia  formed  part  of  Viigtnia  tjuttl  1860. 
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In  connection  with  the  location  of  the  center  of 
population  of  the  United  States,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  also  the  position  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
center  of  area— that  is,  the  point  on  w^hich  the  surface 
of  continental  United  States  would  balance,  if  it  were  a 
plane  of  uniform  weight  per  unit  of  area.  This  poiiit 
is  located  hi  northern  Kansas,  10  miles  north  of  Smith 
Center,  the  county  seat  of  Smith  County,  approximate 
latitude  SO*"  55',  longitude  98"^  50',  and  is  therefore 
about  three-fourths  of  a  degree  (51  miles)  north  and 
1 2*^  15'  (657  miles)  west  of  the  center  of  population.  Its 
location  is  shown  on  the  map  on  Plate  No.  US,  design 
jiatiiig  the  position  of  the  median  lines.  This  would 
also  bo  the  center  of  population  if  the  population  were 
distributed  evenly  over  the  territory  of  continental 
United  States. 

MEDIAN  LINES. 

In  connection  with  the  definition  of  the  median 
point  another  metliod  of  presenting  facts  with  regard 
to  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  population  has 
been  noted,  involving  the  location  of  median  lines. 
A  parallel  of  latitude  is  determinetl  which  evenly 
divides  the  population  so  that  the  ptjpnlation  north 
of  that  parallel  is  the  same  as  that  south.  Similarly, 
a  meridian  of  longitutle  is  determined  which  divides 
the  population  evenly  as  between  east  luvd  west.  In 
calGulating  these  median  lines  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
case  of  the  square  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
which  are  travelled  by  the  lines  themselves,  to  assume 
that  the  population  is  evenly  distributed  through 
these  square  tlegrees  or  to  make  an  estimated  adjust- 
ineiit  where  this  is  obviously  not  the  cose. 

The  eastern  terminus  of  the  meilian  parallel,  accord-' 
iug  to  the  census  of  1910,  is  on  the  New  Jei-sey  coast 
near  Seagirt.  In  its  course  west  this  line  passes 
thi'ough  central  New^^  Jersey,  leaving  the  state  near 
Burliiigt.on  and  entering  Pennsylvania  a  few  miles 
north  of  Pliiladelphia,  thence  passing  through  Norris¬ 
town  and  continuing  thr^ough  southern  PennsylvaJiia 
ajid  across  the  northern  extremity  of  West  Virginia, 
learing  the  latter  state  at  a  point  a  few  miles  north 
of  Wheeling.  It  nearly  bisects  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  crossing  about  10  miles  north  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  25  miles  north  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  about 
20  miles  north  of  Springfield,  III.  Thinugh  .Missouri 
it  runs  about  30  miles  south  nf  the  Iowa  and  Missouri 


line,  thence  passing  through  Nebraska  about  10  iiiiies 
north  of  its  southern  bouudaiy,  and  across  the  northern 
part  of  Colorado,  passfiig  about  5  miles  north  of  Boiib 
der  city.  Its  location  in  Utah  is  about  45  miles  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City  near  Spanish  Fork  city.  There  are 
no  large  towns  near  its  course  across  the  iiorthei'n 
part  of  Nevada  and  California.  The  western  teimiiius 
of  the  median  parallel  is  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Ilum- 
boidt  County,  CaL,  about  5  miles  north  of  Point 
Delgada  and  20  miles  south  of  Cape  Mendocino,  the 
point  of  continental  United  States  extending  farthest 
w^est. 

The  median  meridian  starts  at  Whitcfish  Point,  on 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  near  the  eastern 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  thence  passing  south  through 
the  southern  peninsula  of  Midiigaii  about  25  miles 
west  of  Lansing  and  through  Indiana  about  10  miles 
west  of  the  Indiana-Ohio  imundary,  and  25  miles  west 
of  Gncinnati.  South  of  the  Oluo  Kiver  it  bisects 
Kentucky  about  40  miles  east  of  Louisville,  crosses 
eastern  Tennessee,  and  leaves  the  state  20  miles  east 
of  Chattanooga.  Through  Georgia  it  passes  close  to 
the  Georgia-^Uabama  line,  about  2  miles  west  of  Co- 
liunbus,  Ga.,  leaving  the  state  near  the  intersection  of 
the  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida  boundary  Lines. 
It  then  crosses  the  northwestern  portion  of  Florida 
and  terminates  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  city  of 
Apalachicola. 

During  the  last  three  decades,  from  ISSD  to  1910, 
there  has  hoen  little  change  in  the  location  of  these 
lines — so  slight,  in  fact,  that  the  changes  can  not  be 
accurately  shown  on  a  small  map.  For  tiiis  reason 
the  median  lines  are  not  drawn  on  the  map  on  Plate 
No.  llSf  or  any  years  prior  to  1910.  The  median  parallel 
has  moved  north  a  distance  of  11.3  niiles  since  1880. 
In  the  same  period  the  median  meridian  has  moved 
west  45-3  miles.  Each  of  the  thiee  decades  has  showm 
a  slight  movement  of  the  parallel  north  and  of  the 
meriditiQ  west.  Between  1900  and  1910,  however,  the 
northern  movement  w^as  only  2.3  miles,  and  the  west¬ 
ward  only  7.5  miles.  The  greatest  change  took  place 
in  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  during  which  perioil 
the  median  parallel  moved  north  6.6  naUes,  and  the 
median  meridian  west  27  miles*  The  location  of  these 
lines  at  the  several  censuses,  from  1880  to  1910,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  location  of  these 
lines  in  1910  is  shown  on  the  map  on  Plate  No.  US. 


MEDIAN  LINES:  1880  TO  1910. 


Median  pamtlel, 
nurtti  latitude. 

Median  mcridiiui, 
west  langUudc. 

CKKSUS  YliAf£. 

Median  paraLLolJ 

nom.  1 

Mod  inn  merid¬ 
ian,  west. 

f  ff 

39  67  0 

40  2  51 

84  7  12 

ISfK) . . . 

84  40  1 

6 

27.0 

1900 . - . . 

40  4  22 

84  51  29 

2.4 

10.8 

1910 . 

40  6  24 

84  69  59 

2.S 

7.5 

POPULATION. 
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It  may  bo  obaonred  that  while  each  median  Uiio 
exactly  bisects  the  population  ae  a  whole  it  does  not 
at  any  given  pohit  or  through  any  given  section  of  its 
course  necessarily  bisect  the  population  even  approxi¬ 
mately.  Tlie  median  parallel  does  not  bisect  even 
approximately  the  population  living  either  west  or  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Similarly^ the  meclian  merid¬ 
ian  docs  not  bisect  the  population  either  of  the  north¬ 
ern  or  southern  section  of  the  country.  Nor  does  any 
one  of  the  four  sections  into  whicli  the  intorseeting 
median  lines  divide  the  country  contain  one-fourth 
of  the  total  population.  It  is  obvious^  however^  that 
the  diagonally  opposite  sections  are  necessarily  exactly 
o(|ual  in  population.^  The  population  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  exactly  equals  the  population  of  the 
southwestern;  and^  similarlj^,  the  population  of  the 
southeastern  exactly  equals  that  of  the  northwestern. 
The  northeastern  and  southwestern  each  contain,  in 
fact,  a  population  of  about  27,500,000,  while  the  south¬ 
eastern  and  northwestern  sections  each  contain  about 
18,500,000. 

M  EDI  AX  POINT. 

What  is  termed  by  the  Census  Bureau  the  “median 
point”  of  the  population  corresponds,  as  already 
stated,  to  a  common  conception  of  the  center  of  popu¬ 
lation — that  is,  it  is  the  junction  of  the  me(li*m  line 
dividing  the  population  equally  north  and  south  with 

1  Tho  matheniati<!al  demonstration  of  this  h  simple.  If  A,  B, 
0,  and  D  represent,  respectively,  the  population  of  the  north¬ 
western,  northeastern,  aontheastern,  and  south  western  sections, 
then: 

population  of  U.  S. 

B-i-C— i  population  of  Ii.  S. 

A-l-B-BH-C. 

Therefore  A=C. 

Similarly,  it  may  ha  proven  that  B=D. 


the  median  hue  dividing  it  equally  east  and  west,  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  population  from  the  center  not  being  con¬ 
sidered.  As  already  indicated,  the  changes  in  the 
median  point  reflect  only  the  difference  betwoon  the 
growth  of  population  east  of  tlie  point  and  the  growth 
west  of  it  and  the  difference  between  the  growth  north 
and  south  of  the  point.  Other  differences  in  relative 
growth  do  not  affect  its  location. 

In  1910  the  median  point  was  located  at  latitude 
40®  6'  24' '  north  and  longitude  84®  59'  59"  west,  prac¬ 
tically  the  eiglity-fiftli  meridian.  Its  location,  there¬ 
fore,  was  3  miles  south  of  Winchester,  Randolph 
County,  I  nd. ;  Us  westward  movement  during  the  decade 
was  7.5  miles,  and  its  northward  movement  2.3  miles. 
Comparing  its  movement  since  1900  ydi\\  that  of  the 
center  of  population,  it  will  noted  that  the  north 
movement  of  the  median  point  was  1.6  miles  more 
than  that  of  the  center,  wliile  the  center  of  poptilation 
moved  west  31.5  miles  more  than  the  metlian  point, 
showing  that  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
Pacific  coast  had  a  much  greater  influence  on  the 
movement  of  the  center  of  population  than  upon  the 
median  point. 

The  exact  location  of  the  median  point  is  indicated 
hy  the  median  lines  already  shown;  in  the  following 
table  its  uppj'oxiniate  location  with  reference  to  certain 
towns  is  described: 


PosmoN^  OF  THIS  Medunt  Point;  ISSO  to  1910. 


CENSUS  YEAR* 

ArPHOXmATE  W^CATItm  by  mrOBTANT  TO^TNS. 

1880. . . 

IG  miles  nearly  due  west  of  SpringfjekL  Ohio* 

5  miles  soittliwest  of  Greenville,  Oliio, 

1890 . . 

1000.. . . 

1910 . 

In  Spartanburg,  Ind. 

3  miles  south  of  Wiacliester,  Tnd. 

CENTER  OF  POPULATION  OF  EACH  STATE;  1880  TO  1910. 


Arizona,.,......*.^ 


ARKANiJAS.. 


Calipoukta, 


CtJLORAfJO. 


eoira^ECTTcirr. 


Censtis 

jTiar. 


Korth  Inti-  '  West  lodgi- 
iudo.  '  tudi^. 


t 

32 

31 

9 

4 

S4t 

43 

n 

16 

Chilton .  * . . 

ISSIO 

32 

34 

3S 

m 

44 

46 

Chilton..., . 

1900 

32 

63 

n 

m 

42 

18 

Chilton . . 

1910 

32 

64 

7 

m 

42 

29 

Chilton 

im 

33 

17 

36 

111 

as 

32 

PimL. ... _ 

1890 

33 

15 

61 

111 

26 

39 

Pinnl,,.-. . 

1900 

33 

U 

20 

111 

15 

58 

Maricopa........,, 

1910 

33 

24 

IS 

no 

69 

38 

Gila....,..,.. . 

18^ 

34 

55 

41 

m 

30 

23 

Pulaski..,..,.,.,, 

isflO 

34 

67 

34 

92 

29 

41 

.Ftiulkner..  ....... 

1900 

34 

66 

IS 

92 

28 

27 

Puhiskl.., . . . 

1910 

34 

55 

16 

92 

25 

S 

Fatakiier 

im 

37 

m 

55 

121 

27 

42 

San  JoaqtJin _ _ 

1890 

37 

35 

34 

121 

2 

20 

Btanislaufl..., _ _ 

1900 

37 

14 

26 

120 

53 

11 

Mertod,-*,. 

1910 

36 

42 

29 

120 

31 

23 

Fresiio,. 

im 

30 

5 

n 

105 

32 

5.3 

Fork  . . . 

1890 

30 

9 

52 

Idi 

14 

19 

Dougl  SIS,, 

\m 

39 

5 

45 

lai 

IG 

6 

Telier, . . 

1910 

39 

11 

53 

105 

11 

2S 

Doiiglos........... 

mfi 

41 

32 

49 

72 

m 

21 

New  Hn  vcfii - ... 

1890 

41 

31 

41 

72 

48 

9 

New  Ilaven . 

1900 

41 

3i 

26 

72 

49 

6 

New  Hawn.  **.,,, 

1910 

41 

30 

54 

72 

60 

20 

New  ilaven. .. . . . . 

APPROXIMATE  U>CATIOK,  BY  IMPORTANT  TOlffSS. 


County. 


or  town. 


Actual 

dia- 

lance. 


miles  W.  by  N.  of  Clantotij  Cliiltqri  Co. 
3.4  miles  9.  bv  E.  of  Jemison,  Chtllon  Co.. , 

5.7  miles  SSE.  of  Jetui^Rj  Chilton  Co , .  * . . , 

4.7  miles  8SE,  of  Jomison,  ChUtoti  Co . 


5  N.  by  W.  of  Floronco,  rfnal  Co _ _ _ _ _  „ 

!i  N.  by  W.  of  Florence.  Pinal  Co . . . . ..... 


4.9  mUcs  WSW.  of  Mayflower^  FanUniGr  Co.. 
3.0  miles  WNW.  of  M&y flower ^  Faulkner  Co.. 
3.S  mlioH  WSW.  of  MavfSoirVorj,  FanLknor  Co.. 
3.0  Ttiiles  SSW.  of  May!!owcr,  FatiLkner  Co. . . 


3.3  miles  E,  by  S,  of  Moorland,  Sm  Joaquin  Co.. . 
miles  NNE.  of  Crows  Ir*;n<ilne,  StanMous  Co. 

0.2  miles  KF.  of  Infiomarj  Merted  Co . . . . . . . . 

9.5  mttos  WSW.  of  Mendota^  Fresno  Co . . . . 


miles  EXE.  of  HftriKcll,  Park  Co . . 

3.5  miles  WNW.  of  West  Oreokf  Douglas  Co....... 

M  itiile.4  lySW.  of  West  Creekt  Doiigbs  Co........ 

3 J  miles  K.  by  W.  of  West  Crook,  Douglas  Co.. . . . 

2.0  miles  ENE.  of  MerkJefn  P.  O..  Xew  Ilaven  Co  , 
O.fi  mfio  SSE.  of  Meriden  P.  O..  Kow  Htwon  Co. .  * 
1.2  miles  SSW.  of  Meriden  P,  O..Xow  Haven  Co.  * 

2.5  mllGS  SW.  of  Moridon  F.  O.,  Xeie  Haven  Co. 


moat:  MT:  NT  in  MILEfl. 


North. 


4.3 

3.9 

1.0 


2.0 

23.2 

19.5 


2.3 
1.9 

3.3 


4.0 

*i’6' 


3L2 


2.2 


41.9  ., 
16.3 
4LS  . 


17.6  1  6.2 

5.0  . . 

8.2  7.1 


L9 

1.0 

L3 


South. 


1.11 


2.0 

liT 


1.5 

1.2 


34.9 

118 

36.7 


1.3 

n.3 

3.G 


East. 


2.4 


9.3 

16.7 


0*7 

1*2 

3.1 


23*1 
8.4 
20. 1‘ 


16.8 

''¥.1 


West. 


0.2 


0.1 


1.4 

1.0 

LL 


STATISTICAL  ATLAS. 

CENTER  OF  POPULATION  OF  EACH  STATE:  1880  TO  1910— Continued. 
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AlTBOXlll 

STATE. 

Census 

year. 

North  iatL 
tudn. 

West  tougl- 
lude. 

County* 

1380 

^  f 

39  9  50 

39  U  9 

a  t  ft 

75  35  30 

Kent. _ _  : 

1890 

76  35  3G 

Kent, . . 

19fX) 

39  11  35 

75  35  9 

Kent****** - - 

1010 

39  il  49 

75  .35  0 

Kent. 

District  of  Coi  umbia* 

1900 

78  ft*  N*  gf 

20  lt,  W*al 

1910 

H  BL,  NW. 
159  ft.  S.  of 

4thSt,,NW* 
111  ft,  E.  of 

1880 

K  at.,  NW.  i 

29  43  40 

5th  Sl.,NW. 

SB  17  0 

Lftfavatto . . 

im 

29  29  15 

83  3  28 

Lafayette..,*****  * 

1900 

29  28  40 

83  7  19  ' 

Lafavette*  ****.* . . 

1910 

29  10  30 

83  0  32 

Levy***.,** _ _ _ _ 

ISl^ 

33  2  4 

83  42  0 

Jones*-**.*****,*. 

1800 

33  0  0 

S3  40  17 

Jones**,*.** . . 

1900 

33  56  3S 

83  38  24 

Jones***,,, . . 

1910 

5  4  25 

83  37  S 

Jone^.,.........., 

1680 

43  50  34 

114  24  4 

Custer,,*,**.,.-.. 

1890 

44  12  41 

114  27  33 

Custer*. . . 

1900 

44  30  14 

114  37  19 

Ijemhi.., 

1910 

44  30  50 

114  47  38 

CiiBier . . 

1680 

40  26  47 

88  67  44 

MeLean*  - 

1690 

40  30  14 

88  44  34 

MeLean*. .  *.....** 

1900 

40  40  48 

88  37  12 

Llviints  ton  *.*.***.* 

1911) 

40  51  20 

SS  33  IK 

Lfvhigs  ton* 

1880 

30  51  33 

80  13  20 

Marion . . 

1890 

39  52  53 

80  14  10 

Marion.*  ,.*v,.**,* 

1900 

39  54  36 

80  14  3 

.Marion.,********  *, 

1910 

39  .56  4  0 

86  15  47  1 

Boouo* . . 

Towa  ■ 

1680 

41  51  40 

92  50  53 

Marshall--*.*,,*** 

1890 

41  50  2 

92  58  43 

MaraUalL. -****..* 

190(1 

41  55  45  ' 

93  15  11 

Story,,, -**,.*-,.. 

1910 

41  57  43 

03  1*5  18 

Story, . . 

1880 

38  36  11 
38  33  1 

90  4 1  7 

Morris  *  *  — . . —  * 

1890 

07  S  0 

Marion*,*,****  — 

1900 

3$  32  25 

96  43  2i 

Morrk . . 

1910 

3B  29  31 

96  49  41 

Markui . . 

K'lfw’rt'rkv  ..... 

.  1880 
1800 

37  42  40 
37  42  46 

85  20  39 

Kelson,*,  .,,,*,,** 

85  21  52 

Washington* .  * _ 

1900 

37  42  15 

85  24  40 

Marion* _ _ _ _ _ 

1910 

37  42  29 

85  21  29 

Washington . 

Lodisiana,. - - 

1360 

30  49  29 

91  21  8 

West  FeliciatiuL.* 

1890 

30  50  40 

91  29  24 

West  FelJcbnaL,! 

1900 

30  48  50 

91  31  46 

PolntoCoupee*. ,, 

1910 

30  48  47 

01  33  30 

Foinle  ConpecL  -  - 

1680 

44  55  10 

r>9  32  46 

Somerset . 

LS90 

44  57  3 

09  32  36 

Somerset  ,,,*4,,,^ 

1900 

44  67  62 

00  33  5 

Somer.set  ...**,,*. 

1910 

44  47  2 

09  29  49 

Somerset  _ _ 

Maryl.and _ .,***„.* 

1S80 

39  9  4 

70  41  17 

Anne  Arundel .... 

1890 

39  0  32 

76  41  21 

Anno  Arundel .... 

1000 

39  9  30 

70  42  15 

Anne  Armidel .... 

1910 

39  10  1 

76  42  36 

Anne  AnindeU,,. 

M  A  rTt  umcTTM 

1830 

42  22  30 

71  2n  1.5 

Middlesex  _ _ 

1800 

42  22  30 

71  28  10 

Middlesex 

1900 

13  22  19 

71  28  8 

Middlesex  .*.,,**, 

1910 

42  22  23 

71  25  8 

Middlesex  * _ _ 

MmiiiGAV  .  . 

1880 

1890 

43  3  29 

43  15  24 

84  38  36 

Clinton*  *..*.,**** 

84  43  38 

Gratiot  ,,.**,.*.-* 

1900 

43  21  0 

84  40  19 

Cfratiot  — .**.... 

1010 

43  19  5S 

Si  45  0 

Gratiot . . 

W  ivi^^  wit*  .1 

I860 

1890 

44  47  33 

45  5  42 

93  44  41 
93  .50  36 

Carver _ _ 

Wright 

1900 

45  15  29 

93  59  24 

Wright-,,.......* 

1910 

15  22  23 

93  51  29 

Sherbnriio _ .... 

1830 

1890 

33  2  50 

80  42  0 

Attala  ,*....  .*,.** 

32  59  52 

89  43  20 

Attala  ,.**,*.** _ * 

1000 

33  55  37 

89  44  40 

.Attala . . 

1910 

32  54  7 

39  45  22 

Attala..... ,.,.**, 

MisstTtTiir  ,  ,,,,..,-rTT, 

1860 

38  42  32 

92  25  8 

Momtean  . . . 

1890 

38  38  19 

92  27  57 

Monlieau  *.....*** 

1900 

38  30  11 

92  25  55 

1  Cole,.. . . 

1910 

38  33  0 

92  18  25 

'  Cole 

MflWTANA 

1830 

40  23  5 

U1  43  K> 

Broadwater*,.,  **, 

1!^ 

40  31  45 

111  51  22 

JefTerson.,.* . 

1900 

40  34  45 

111  36  18 

Broadwater . 

1910 

40  41  31 

no  ,59  49 

Meagher,  * ,,  ,*.  ** .' 

AFPROXIMATE  LOCATION,  BY  IMPOITANT  TOWNS. 


Ntiarest  city  or  Icjvvn. 


mUes  XW/of  DoverL^^^ont  i’o„ 

4*0  milijs  NW*  by  N*  a(  Cover,  Kent  Co* 
4.2  mllca  NW*  by  N,  of  Dover,  Ktiiit  Co* 


MOVEMENT  IN  MILES. 


Actual 

dts^ 

Laaoa. 


North* 


L5 

O.G 

0*3 


Opposite  No*i501  Fourth  Stxeeot  NW**.  **.. 

On  No*  927  Fifth  Street  NW  *  _  „ , .  ..****,***....  9S3  ft* 


f 


1.0  mQe  SW*  of  Hines,  Lofayotto  Co . 

T*0  miles  N .  by  W*  of  V ista ,  Le  vy  Co*  _******-  *  —  i  21*  4 
7*7  miles  XW.  by  N.  of  Vista,  Co........***,  3.9 

5*0  mif^  SSE.  of  Vista,  Levy  Co _ * _ **.******>  12. 5 

10*2  milca  WNW.  of  Gray,  Jones  Co*,,**..**... 

JH,3  miles  W*  of  Gray',  Jones  €o*  *.  . . i  * 

7.3  milcf!  N.  by  W*  of  BlEran,  Bibb  Co,.  ..****,* 

4ii  irilLm  N.  by  E*  ol  Maj^on,  Bibb  Co* **-***.., 


19*5  miles  E*  by  S.  of  Ptorson,  Cu-ster  Co.*.. 
4*S  miles  S.  by  W*  of  Chytoti,  CtisUjr  Co..*. 
iS.O  miles  SSW*  of  iioyers  Cove,  Lemhi  Co, 
0*0  mitos  NE.  of  Kiinbeam,  Custer  Co.,***.. 


2.8mile3  BE.  Of  Bloomington,  McLeam  Co*.* . 
2.0  miltj?  B*  by  N.  of  Lexington,  McLean  Co* 

1*5  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Weston  *  McLean  Co - 

4.0  miles  BE.  of  Pontiae,  Livingaton  Co.  *.**. 


2.0  miles  BE,  of  New  Augusta,  Marion  Co . 

0.5  mUeN.ofNcw  .Atietistaj  Marion  Co  ***-*-.. 
2*0  mne*s  N.  by  E.  of  New  Aujnisia,  Marion  Co, 


1.8  mDes  S,  of  LtmrGb  Mar^all  Co..,.**, 
2.0  miles  X\V.  of  Laurel,  MarsiuiU  Co,.  ** 
2JJ  miles  NE.  by  E*  of  CoUlna,  Story  Co. 
4.S  milRH  SE*  of  Colo,  Story  Co-  - . *  -  - 


3.3  Hi  11^  BSW ,  of  Wilse y,  Morris  Co.  ,***.*.*.. 
1.7  miles  E*  of  Tampa,  Marlon  Co.  **..*  —  .* 

7.2  miles  SSW.  of  WllHcy,  Morris  Co . 

7.0  milra  E*  by  B*  of  Lincoln ville,  Marion  Co. . 

L7  miles  N,  by  W.  of  Holy  cross,  Marion  Co*  * 
1,0  mile  E.  of  Blincoe,  WasMngton  Co,..*  * .  *  * 
2*0  miles  ENE*  of  Holyoross,  Marlon  Co,. , .  * . 
1*4  ntilcs  E*  by  B,  of  Bltncoe,  Washington  Co. 


4,3  miles  NNE.  of  Bayou  Sara^  West  Fcbeifvna  Par. 
4*0  miles  SSE.  of  Brandon,  West  Feliciana  J*ar.*.* 
2*4  niBes  KE*  of  Batjcourri,  Pointe  Coupee  Par**.  * 
1*0  mile  N.  by  E*  of  Raccourci,  Pointe  Coiii>0e  Par* 

4.S'jJifles  ESE*  of  Athens  ?*  0*,  Somerset  Co**.*** 
4.7  mites  E,  of  AthciLs  F.  O.,  Somerset  Co**  *  **.*,* 

4.3  miles  ENB.  of  Athens  P*  O.,  Somers t  Co . 

2.3  niBes  E*  by  B*  of  Canaan  P.  0*,  SomerHet  C’o. . . 

0*8  mile  SE.  of  Harmans,  Anno  AmnM  Co*  .**,.* 

do  ID  lie  E.  of  Harmans,  Anne  Animlel  Co*.. . . 

0.4  mile  W,  by  N.  of  Barmans,  Anne  Arundol  Co.* 
O.dmile  NW.  of  Hannatis,  Anne  Anmdel  Co  -  -  **. 


2.9 

4.3 

2.S 


15.4 

28*3 

m*5 


in.  4 
10*8 
6.4 


l.t 

2.0 

2*0 


1*5 

0,5 

0*3 


743  ft. 


15.1 

27.1 


14.3 

8*7 

5.4 


1.5 
2.0 

2.5 


5.2 
14*1 

2.3 


24*0 

22.3 

6^6 


4.2 

2.7 

3.0 


8,3 

3.0 

2.0 


3*0  mile®  W,  by  S.  of  Sudbury  P.  O.,  Middlesex  Co.. 
2.9  mil^  W  .  by  S.  of  Sudbury  F,0**  Middlesex  Co.. 
2,0  miles  of  Sudbury  P*  O.,  Middlesex  Co** 

0,5  mile  SSW  .  of  Sudbury  P*0.,  Middlesex  Co - 

5.8  miles  KNW.  of  St.  Johms  Clinton  Co*  .******* 
5.5  milea  N.  bv  ^Y.  of  Kiddleton*  Gratiot  Co****,* 

0.2inEes  WNW*  of  Ithaea,  Gratiot  Co**.** . 

7.7  miles  WNW*  of  Ithaca,  Gratiot  Cu . . 


2*3 

LO 

12*8 


0*5 

0*8 

0,6 


1,6  miles  ENK.  of  America,  Hoscou  Co,.****. , 
3.5  miles  EN  E.  of  Montrose,  Wrlglit  Co* 

2.2 miles  N*  by  E.  of  Maple  Lahe,  Wright  Co*. 
1,9  miles  8E.  of  Beoker,  Sherburne  Co*,**..,.. 


4.0  miles  ENE*  of  Sollis,  *\ttnln  Co . 

3.5  miles  SE.  of  SalilStAtlala  Co* . 

7.0  miles  SE.  by  S,  of  SallE,  Attida  Co, 
E.  of  r .  ‘  " 


8*5  mhes  B*  by  . 


f  SaUfe,  Attala  Co  , 


2*6  miles  NW.  of  Marion,  Cole  Co  .-.**.-  ** 
2.0  mhos  HW*  of  Cenlortown,  Cole  Co, ,,  *  * 
0.6  m he  SW.  of  Cantertown,  role  Co*.*  — 
6.5 miles  WSW.  of  JciTerson  City,  Cde  Co, 


Meagher  Co. 
^  Parish* 


0.1 

0,2 

2*0 


14.3 

6*8 

L6 


2L4 

13,3 

10*2 


3*6 

5.1 

1.8 


5. 4 

XI 
7, 7 


5.0 

'13 


South, 


16.6 

0.7 

10,5 


2.4 

3,9 

15 


0,3 


3*6 

0*7 

3,3 


O.i 

‘0.3’ 


2.2 

0.9 


0.0 


East. 


0.4 


13.5 

'o.'s' 


1.7 

1.8 
1*2 


11.6 

0.4 

3.4 


0.2 


22.3 


2*0 

0.2 


4.2 

io 


0*1 


12.5 


AVcHt. 


0.  J 


0.4 


fi43  ft. 


0,5 

0. 1  I 

0.5 


13.7 

6.4 


20i9 

11*2 

7*9 


11.0 

12*5 

aao 


lao 

3.4 

7.8 


0*2 


0.1 

0.03 

2.6 


1*2  1*1 


3*4 

4.0 

1*7 


4,S 

2*5 

3*7 


0.4 


1.8 

0.8 


12*0 

20.0 


3*8 


2.9 

S.1 

8,5 


0*7 


1.5 


1.0 

14*1 

0.1 


24,3 


5.7 


2.6 


&2 

2*3 

2.0 


0.4 


0.1 

0.6 

0*3 


4.2 

2*2 


4.8 

7.2 


1*3 

1.3 

0.0 


2.5 


6*4 


POPULATION. 

(CENTER  OF  POPULATION  OF  EACH  STATE;  18S0  TO  1910^'witinued. 
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atATE. 

Census 

year. 

Nurtti  lati* 
mde. 

West  longi¬ 
tude* 

« 

pf 

, 

Nebraska _ _ 

im 

40 

47 

97 

20 

43 

1890 

41 

5 

54 

97 

43 

34 

1900 

41 

3 

43 

07 

42 

10 

1910 

41 

11 

13 

97 

50 

17 

Nevaba - - 

1S80 

^9 

41 

41 

117 

fj9 

22 

1890 

39 

31 

55 

ILS 

1 

40 

19011 

39 

51 

117 

49 

n 

1910 

39 

10 

48 

117 

ai 

IS 

New  Hampshoik...... 

im 

43 

2ti 

25 

71 

35 

50 

isoa 

43 

2t] 

1 

71 

35 

23 

1900 

43 

20 

1 

71 

34 

44 

1910 

43 

21 

IS 

71 

32 

LO 

New 

iSSO 

41) 

25 

ts 

74 

31 

t 

1S90 

40 

37 

19 

74 

30 

14 

1900 

40 

27 

54 

74 

29 

37 

1910 

40 

29 

24 

74 

26 

20 

New  Mexico,..,..,.*, 

ISSO 

35 

9 

35 

100 

10 

35 

1890 

34 

58 

19 

106 

9 

1 

1900 

34 

55 

0 

106 

9 

41 

1010 

34 

49 

5 

105 

43 

S 

New  Yoke*-,,*— - - 

1880 

42 

0 

4 

74 

,54 

50 

1890 

11 

54 

51 

74 

51 

56 

1900 

41 

48 

0 

74 

45 

51 

1910 

41 

39 

29 

74 

51 

50  , 

Noetij  Carouna* . 

ISSO 

33 

38 

35 

79 

18 

37  1 

1890 

35 

38 

22 

79 

25 

11 

1000 

35 

as 

13 

79 

2S 

37 

1010 

35 

37 

23 

79 

29 

49 

North  Daxota..  , , , .  ** 

18S0 

2 

3 

9S 

y 

37 

1890 

47 

28 

3d 

98 

20 

25 

lOiK) 

47 

31 

40 

9H 

42 

27 

1910 

47 

30 

32 

99 

SO 

47 

Oino.. 

1880 

40 

20 

17 

S2 

53 

4S 

1890 

40 

22 

59 

m 

53 

56 

1900 

40 

24 

12 

82 

54 

45 

1910 

40 

28 

48 

82 

4S 

35 

Oklahoma*.**,* _ 

1890 

35 

IS 

58 

90 

28 

1 

1900 

35 

30 

25 

90 

57 

32 

1010 

35 

28 

19 

97 

5 

3S 

Orego*n*-, . . 

44 

39 

37 

122 

m 

0 

1890 

11 

40 

13 

122 

0 

9 

1000 

44 

55 

58 

121 

50 

D 

iOLO 

44 

52 

12 

122 

12 

4 

PENNanA’ANM. _ 

1880 

40 

19 

55 

77 

11 

2 

1890 

40 

19 

18 

77 

13 

53 

1900 

40 

IS 

0 

77 

16 

3 

1910 

40 

17 

35 

77 

10 

37 

RBOBE  lELASD**** . 

1S8(^ 

41 

40 

14 

71 

37 

40 

1890 

11 

48 

46 

71 

27 

49 

1000 

41 

47 

5 

71 

27 

42 

1010 

41 

47 

24 

71 

27 

40 

Sown  Carolina*** _ 

1880 

33 

5S 

47 

80 

58 

40 

1890 

33 

59 

12 

SO 

5S 

50 

lono 

34 

0 

IS 

SO 

50 

49 

1010 

34 

2 

2 

SI 

4 

1 

Sown  Dakota  ..***,** 

11^ 

43 

59 

28 

98 

18 

4 

1890 

44 

10 

52 

m 

24 

30 

1000 

44 

21 

20 

OS 

25 

9 

1910 

44 

19 

48 

98 

50 

0 

Ten  n  EiisEE  ..*,*,**„*, 

1880 

35 

50 

9 

80 

38 

37 

1890 

35 

50 

7 

80 

35 

58 

1900 

35 

50 

0 

86 

36 

19 

1910 

35 

49 

m 

m 

33 

47 

Texas.  ,i . . . 

1880 

31 

20 

50 

96 

38 

30 

1890 

31 

26 

11 

90 

50 

52  1 

1900 

31 

28 

35 

90 

52 

20 

1910 

31 

31 

23 

97 

15 

14 

Utah  ,****,. .*...,.**,. 

1880 

40 

13 

50 

111 

54 

30 

1890 

40 

18 

53 

111 

46 

47 

1000 

40 

16 

2 

111 

45 

23 

1910 

40 

2:i 

a 

111 

47 

40 

Vermont***,*..*****,* 

1850 

44 

1 

45 

72 

43 

5 

1890 

44 

2 

33 

72 

42 

48 

1900 

44 

3 

18 

72 

39 

1 

1910 

44 

3 

0 

73 

44 

56 

APrnUXlMATE  LOCAtlUy,  RV  tMTORTANT  TOWNS. 

MOVEatiSfT  IN 

MILES, 

County, 

Nearest  city  or  town. 

.Actual 

dis¬ 

tance. 

North. 

South. 

East. 

Wost. 

4  7  mfl^  N  of  TTf.ipflt  Sewnrd  Co*,.**.**^ _ 

Polk 

3 . 5 m ilos  E N E .  of  Polk,  Folk  Co ,,.,,,*****..*.,.. 

22.0 

9.3 

k.9 

Polk,***,*,**,*,.  *' 

0!2  miles  WN W.  of  Slromburg*  Folk  Co  . .  — , ,  — 

3.4 

3*2 

.*«.*** 

h2 

1  7  miles  Si  ol  ciarkSi  5farrict  tin . *.***,,,**.. 

7.7 

2*9 

'"7*1 

?  5  tnilcs  SSFr  of  Royer  ChnmhOi  Co  ,  ... 

ChnrohiU 

13.8  miles  S,  by  W,  of  Boyer,  Churchill  Co*  *  * _ _ . 

ii*4 

11,2 

2.1 

ChnrehSH**  .  * 

13i3  mil^ NE*  of  Boy^L  tlmrchiU  Co*,*.,,*,.. _ 

25*1 

ii.o 

210  3  miles  SE  of  Alpine^  Churchill  Co* _ _ _ 

42.4 

40*6 

14,2 

0  2 mho  W  by  S  of  Tilton^  Belkniip  Co. 

OfimfloS  by  JR ,  ot  Tilloitj  Bfllknsip  Co _ _ 

0.0 

0*5 

0,4 

0  9m il^  9 E  of  Th t Rel ktiAp  On  ..**  _ _ _ _ 

0.5 

Q.5 

Merriniack,., - 

2,2  miles  NE*  of  Canterbury  F,  O.j,  Merrimack  Co..* 

5.8 

5.4 

2.1 

5  5  miles  SW  of  New  Bmiuswickf  Mlddla.sex  Co.  * . 

'  2  R  miles  NW  of  Dunelle/i,  Co . . 

hi.  3 

13*2 

a? 

a.9  mlios  SW,  by  W.  of  New'  Brunswick,  Middle¬ 

10*  S 

ioi'i' 

as 

sex  Co. 

First  ward  of  New  Drcmswlek,  Middlesex  Co. ..... 

3.4 

1*7 

5  0  m  ile^  SF  of  Ron  P^Hun,  ^  a  Fa  Co  .  *  .  * .  * . 

6,4  inll^^  W,  Iw  S*  of  Moriarty,  Ttnrtmco  fro. .  .  *, 

13.1 

iio 

i*5 

BemallUo. 

7.5  miles  WSw.  of  Morlarty,  Torrance  Co . . 

3.8 

3*8 

6.6 

19  5  miles  ENE*  of  Estanoia*  Tommea  Co. 

26,0 

6,8 

'25,1' 

3  0  miles  NW  by  W  of  Craifieclnret  Sullivan  Co 

1.8  miles  W.  by'N.  of  Livlng;ston  Manor,  Sullivan 

6.9 

0.0 

2,5 

CO. 

1  ^2  R W ,  of  Idbfirt V ,  Sullivan  Co  ***..*...*... 

9.5 

7*9 

5*2 

BuIJivan.  .****.*.. 

0,7  mile  NW.  by  \V.  oI  Forestlne,  BulUvan  Co _ 

ILO 

;  9,8 

5.1 

2  2  miles  NN tV,  of  GoldstoUj  Chatham  Co*  .,..***. 

Claatttam  *.,,,***. 

2.5  miles  S.  of  Mt.  Vemon  Springs,  Chatbum  Co, . . 

6.2 

6.2 

.****,, 

6.2 

Chatham,..,*,,*- 

4,2Tiiiks  SW.  of  Mt.  Vernon  Springs,  Chaihain  Co, 

3,2 

p  .  w.  «  .  . 

9.2 

**.«,*, 

3.2 

3  3  miles  ENE *  of  Cheeks,  Randolph  Co*  ..,**.*.., 

1.5 

LO 

1,1 

2  0  miles  S W  of  Matiesori,  "Barnes  Co* . .  _ _ _ _  * , 

fJripp? 

7  2  miles  SW.  of  Jessie,  Griggs  Co,...  ,.,,*****-***,* 

31*0 

m5 

8.4 

Fnslpr 

6  6  miles  SW.  of  McIIanrVi  roster  Co**,.***^*.*,*-. 

17*6 

3.5 

17,3 

Wftllc 

3  5  miles  NE,  of  Bowdou,  Wells  Co _ .... _ _ 

44.7 

1.3 

44.7 

Delaware*  ,*,,,... 

3  7  miles  E*  by  N.  of  ICllboumo,  Delaware  Co, . . , . 

M  tittow  I  1 

4  9  miiftff  WflW.  nf  Marengo,  Morrow  Co**.....*.*. 

3.1 

3*1 

6.1 

5  4  miles  W  of  Marengo,  Morrow  Co . . 

1,6 

1.4 

0.7 

IfnrrriiW 

1.5  miles  E  by  N*  of  Pulton,  Morrow  Co, .,,  .*****. 

7.7 

5*3 

5.0 

Seminole..  *,*,**., 

5,0  miles  WSW.  of  Bearden,  Okfuskee  Co,  *,  *.,.— 

3  3  miles  W  of  Mueker*  Lincoln  Co. _ *  ^ ,  ^ * ,  * 

13.2 

27,7 

Lfnenln  ,  .  . .  _ _ _ 

3.0  miles  NNE*  of  McLoud,  Foitawaiomlo  Co _ _ 

7*0 

2.4 

7*5 

Linn  *,***,  ****-**,, 

9,1  miles  WSW.  of  Detroit,  Marion  Co.** . . . . 

7  8  miles  EKE  of  Deirolti,  Marion  Co _ _ _ _ 

ms 

7.6 

14-7 

riflOkflTTia*! . . . , _ 

18.0  miles  NE*  by  N.  of  Detroit,  Marion  Co.**,**** 

11.7 

11*2 

3.4 

Marifin . , _ 

lO.S  miles  NNW.  of  DetrotL  Marion  Co,** . . 

13.0 

'IT 

'"i3*‘2 

Perry .  -  ■  *  - .  - 1  ■  ■ 

O.S  mile  WKW*  of  Shennaiis  Dale^  Feiry  Co . . 

Perry*,*.*,,.,.... 

3.2  miles  Sv*  by  &.  of  Shermans  Dale,  Ferry  Co. . .  . 

ZQ 

-  . 

0.7 

^  -P  -  P  ,  6  - 

is 

Perry 

3,3  miJes  SE*  of  Landisburg,  Ferry  Co _ ......... 

2.4 

1,5 

L9 

Ferry . . 

3.4  miJes  SS'W.  of  LandisburgT  Ferry  Co _ ,,,,,,, 

3,1 

. 

6.5 

S.1 

Prmrirt  en  iNi 

4.1  miles  jSW,  by  S.  of  ProvJdenco  1*,  0,,  Frovi-^ 

dcnce  Co. 

Pro  videuee  .,¥**>* 

3.7  miles  6W*of  Frovideueo  P.  0.,  Providenco  Co., 

0,6 

0.6 

0.1 

ProuifienCii 

3,4  niiicsSW*  of  Providence  P.  0,,  Providenoe  Co.  * 

at 

0.  4 

O.i 

ProvMoaco  ......* 

3,1  miles  SW.  by  W.  of  Providence  F.  0.,  Fruvl- 

0*4 

0.4 

...*..* 

0.02 

denco  Co. 

Rlf'hlnru'I 

3  4  mBes  SB-  by  E.  of  Columbia,  Richland  Co _ 

Rl^^hlfttid 

3,3  miles  E3E.  of  Colunibia,  ElohlamiJ  Co, _ _  * . , 

0.5 

0.5 

O.i 

II  f  rh !  aud 

1  3  miles  E.  by  N,  of  ColiimoMi  Ricbldnd  Co,,**.* 

L6 

1.3 

0.9 

Richland 

3  3  miles  NW.  of  Columbia,  Richland  Co* _ * , . ,  * 

4.5 

2,0 

4,0 

Sanbom . . . . . 

5.0  miles  SSW.  of  WoonsaeikoU  Sonborii  Do.,.***** 

ppArlln 

1  5  miles  S  by  E*  of  Virgil,  Beadle  Co.**  * _ _ 

20,7 

20  6 

5*3 

Refulle 

VO.O miles  W,  bv S.  of  nuron,  Beadle  Co*****.***. 

5.1 

5,1 

0,0 

UflnH 

0. 9  mile  NE .  of'  Danfortb,  Iland  Co. _ _ _ * . . . 

2a6 

i.8 

'  20.5 

WillfRUi^on 

4  0  mSias  SE,  of  Arrington,  Williamson  Co,* .  *.*.,, 

Rntherfnrfl 

5,4  miles  NW,  by  H.  of  Rockvalo,  Rutherford  Co*. 

15 

o.m 

is 

"Rtitherfnrd 

5.0  m lies  NW.  of  lloclcvale,  Rutherford  Co.  ....*. . 

0*3 

0.02 

0.3 

lt\l  tkiprftirfl 

4  5  miles  W.  of  Overall,  Rutherford  Co _ _ _ _  * _ _ 

2,0 

1,0 

2.4 

0  4  miW  SW  of  Thornton ,  Limestone  Co. . ,  _ _ 

FaO®*- 

3  0  miles  WSW  *  of  Otto,  Palls  Co.  * 

13,7 

6.2 

12,2 

Valbt 

4  5  tulles  NXW*  of  Otto,  Folb  Co. ...  .*****,****** 

3.2 

2*8 

1.5 

McLeiman,  ***,... 

7*0  miles  WSW  *  of  Waco,  McLennan  Co** . 

22.0 

3.2 

22*4 

TTf’iifi 

20.0  mflee  W,  by  S.  of  Provt^ljtah  Co.*,* _ . _ 

Utjih 

4.0  miles  SSE .  of  American  Fork,  Utah  Co, _ _  ** 

ae 

i'7 

6.4 

Utah  , 

4.7  miles  WNW,  of  Provo,  Utah  Co, . . 

3*5 

l.l 

Utah 

1.4  miles  ENE*  of  Amer'icau  Fork,  Utah  Co _ _ 

8.3 

s,i 

2.0 

Wflsblrkgt.rtii 

3.S  miles  S.  by  E  .  of  Roxbury  P,  0,,  Washington  Co* 

TiVftshfnpl.nii 

3.0milos8E,by  8,  of  Roxbury  P.O.,  Washington  Co 

1*0 

i.6 

'  6.3 

Onuiiie* . ****** 

2,n  mBos  E,  by  N,  of  Brookfleld  F.  0 , ,  Omnge  Co* . 

3.2 

0*8 

1  3,1 

Wfls.hlnf^jf>n _ 

2,0  miles  S,  by  W.  of  Roxbtary  P.  O.j'Washington  Co. 

4.0 

0.3  1.*****. 

3!a 


STATISTICAL  ATLAS. 

CENTER  OF  POPULATION  OF  EACH  STATE:  1880  TO  1910— Contimietl. 


STATE. 

Census 

year. 

North  latl- 
tiide. 

West  lon||i' 
tude. 

A  ppBuxn 

Cotmtrj'. 

O 

t  it 

A 

f 

rp 

VinOtNLV . . . 

18S0 

37 

20 

34 

7S 

20 

51 

Buckingham...... 

J$»0 

37 

2g 

31 

78 

33 

20 

Buckingham,,.*.. 

1000 

37 

25 

19 

78 

S2 

54 

Buckingham...... 

1016 

37 

25 

5 

78 

33 

58 

Buckingham,,,.,. 

1880 

47 

5 

32 

120 

36 

20 

Kittitas... . . 

>¥  CtTO  N  .  ■  i^,p  -  -  - 

1890 

47 

15 

44 

120 

52 

30 

KiUitaM.. - . 

1000 

47 

10 

50 

120 

40 

35 

Kittilas _ _ 

1010 

47 

23 

ti 

121 

4 

m 

Kitlitaa.,... - 

IXt'vtom  Vl'ta/tT VI  i. 

1880 

38 

53 

20 

SO 

37 

47 

Braxton.., 

Vf  EST  V  [K(i[>lA.fe  .4.  V 

1860 

SH 

40 

50 

80 

41 

20 

Braxton 

1000 

38 

48 

7 

80 

44 

22 

Braxton 

iDin 

3S 

45 

32 
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Nearest  city  i>r  town. 


Actual 

db' 

tjmce. 


KNE.  of  Arcanum,  BncktuKham  Co.*  . . 
!!.t>  miles  NW*  of  Arcanum,  Bucfelngham  I  o..*,-* 
1.0  miles  W .  by  S.  of  Aroaniim.  BuckinfEbam  Co , 
3*5  miles  SW.  of  Arcanum,  Buckingham  Co.  * ...  * 


4.3  THllBs  ENE.  of  Thorp,  Kittitais  Co.  - - - - 

miles  ENE.  of  Roslyn,  ICittihts 

7.S  mills  NW.  of  Liberty,  KJnitas  Co . . . 

12.7  mdos  NNW.  of  Kittitas  Co.. . .  ** 

2A  mljM  NNE,  of  Bumsyllle,  Braxton  Co,. 

2.7  miles  SW.  of  BumarviUe,  Braxton  Co..... . - 

1.4  miles  W*  by  S.  of  Delta  or  Braxton  P.  O,, 
Braxton  Co. 

1.5  mto  N  W.  of  Chapel,  Braxton  Co..,.. . . 


3,8  mil®  SE.  of  Montello,  Marquette  Co*. 

3.3  miles  W,  of  Gennmiia,  Marquetto  Co.... .  „ . 

5.1  milEa  W .  by  S-  of  Neshhoro,  Marquette  Co . 

2.2  miles  SW.  of  NeshkorOj  Marquetie  Co. ... . .  * 


4.7  rollea  E.  of  Leo,  Carbon  Co*..-.*.. . 

12.3  miles  NN  W,  of  Shirley ,  Carbon  C^j*., . 

7.8  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Aloova,  Natrona  C^. 
0.8  miles  SE.  of  Oilcity ,  Natrona  Co. , 
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CENTER  OF  POPOEATION  OF  STATES. 

The  center  of  population  of  each  of  the  states  has 
never  been  computed  or  piil^Lished  by  the  Census 
Bureau  at  any  census^  but,  in  response  to  numerous 
requests  for  such  data,  the  location  of  the  center  of 
population  of  each  state  lias  been  computed,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  Tenth  Census,  1880.  The  dh-ection 
of  the  movement  of  the  population  of  each  state  is 
shown  during  the  last  30  years,  witli  the  exception  of 
the  state  of  Oklahoma.  The  territory  which  now 
comprises  this  state  was  not  open  to  settlement  hy 
the  whites  in  1880,  but  was  allotted  to  the  Indians 
and  kno\Mi  as  the  Indian  Territor}';  no  returns  were 
made  of  its  population  at  the  I'^enth  Census,  so  that  it 
is  not  possilde  to  compute  the  center  of  its  population 
for  that  date,  but  the  centers  have  been  figiu^ed  for 
1890,  1900,  and  1910  for  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Terri toiy  combined. 

Plates  Nos.  119  to  132  are  made  up  of  a  series  of 
small  sketch  maps  showing  the  location  of  the  center 
of  pojjulation  iii  each  state.  Its  movement,  therefore, 
can  be  readily  ftillowed  on  the  map  and  its  geographic 
location  in  relation  to  the  nearest  towms  and  railroad 
centers  can  be  ascertained. 

From  1900  to  1910  the  center  of  population  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  its  outlying  possessions, 
moved  west  and  north.  A  comparison  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  centers  of  population  of  the  states  during 
the  same  decade  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  ceuteis 
of  20  states  moved  north,  and  for  28  states  the  move¬ 
ment  was  south.  The  centejs  of  population  of  22 
of  these  states  moved  east  and  of  26  moved  west. 
The  raovement  of  the  center  of  populatitui  of  each 
state  doas  not,  therefore,  coincide  \rith  the  movement 
of  the  center  of  population  of  the  entire  United  States. 

As  an  analysis  t>f  the  movement  of  the  center  of  pop¬ 
ulation  for  each  state  was  deemed  impracticuildc,  only 
a  brief  description  is  given  of  the  movement  for  a  few  of 
tile  states  in  w*hieh  the  variation  of  the  movement  of 
the  center  presents  some  exceptional  features.  The 
center  of  population  of  California  from  1880  to  1890 
advanced  34,9  miles  south  and  23.1  miles  east,  an 
actual  distance  of  41.9  miles;  this  was  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  made  during  that  decade  in  aii}^  state.  Okla¬ 
homa  held  this  distinction  when  the  movement  of  the 
center  from  1890  to  1900  was  30.7  mil^,  the  north 
movement  13.2  iniles,  and  the  west  movement  27.7 
miles.  The  greatest  movement  from  1900  to  1910  was 
made  in  North  Dakota,  the  tlistance  the  center  moved 
being  44.7  miles,  made  up  of  a  south  movement  of  ]  ,3 
miles  and  a  west  movement  of  44,7  miles. 

The  greatest  distance  the  center  of  population  of  any 
state  advanced  duiing  the  30  ycai-s  from  ISSO  to  1910 
was  hi  Cdifornia,  The  center  moved  in  a  soutlieasterly 
direction  99.1  miles,  the  point  in  1880  being  located 
3.3  miles  east  by  south  of  Moorland,  San  Joaquin 


County,  and  in  1910,  9.5  niilt^  west  southwest  of  Men- 
dota,  Fresno  County.  It  is  well  to  note  those 
states  iu  which  the  least  change  occurred  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  center.  The  center  of  population  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  fi'om  1880  to  1890  advanced  one-tenth  of  a 
mile  east;  there  was  no  north  or  south  movement; 
from  1890  to  1900  there  was  a  south  moveniont  of 
two- tenths  of  a  mile  and  a  movement  east  of  158  feet. 

In  Delaware,  from  1900  to  1910,  the  movement  was 
three-tenths  of  a  mile  north  and  211  feet  west.  The 
smallest  change  in  the  location  of  the  center  made 
during  the  period  from  1880  to  1910  was  in  Rhode 
Island;  its  center  of  population  during  the  30  yeais 
moved  1 .3  miles  directly  norih.  The  center  of  po]m- 
lation  of  tiiis  state  in  ISSO  was  located  4.1  miles  south¬ 
west  by  south  of  Providence  and  in.  1910  it  was  3.1 
miles  southwest  by  west  of  Prtnddrmce. 

The  center  of  population  of  New  "ork  state  to.  1880 
was  3  miles  northwest  by  w'est  of  Ci  ua^geclare,  Sullivan 
County,  and  in  1910  it  was  seven-tenths  of  a  mile 
northwest  by  west  of  Forestine,  in  the  same  county. 
The  distance  travel's ed  was  6,5  miles  from  1880  to 
1890;  9.5  mdes  from  1890  to  1900;  and  11  miles  from 
1900  to  1910.  The  movement  was  south  and  east 
from  1880  to  1890  and  from  1890  to  1900,  and  from 
1900  to  1910,  south  and  west. 

Mthough  Texas  has  the  greatest  area  of  any  state, 
the  nioYoments  of  the  center  were  not  large,  as  the 
development  in  all  parts  of  the  state  has  been  urn- 
form.  The  center  m  1880  was  located  6,4  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Thornton,  Limestone  County;  in  the  30  years, 
to  1910,  it  had  sliifted  to  7  mil  as  west-southwest  of 
Waco,  McLennan  County,  The  movement  from  1880 
to  1890  was  13.7  miles;  from  1890  to  1900,  3.2  miles; 
and  from  1900  to  1910,  22,6  miles,  the  advance  being 
north  and  west  at  each  census. 

The  states  which  show  the  greatest  variation  hi  the 
location  of  the  center  are  Arizona,  Kansas,  Nevada, 
and  New  Jersey.  For  Arizona  the  movement  shovm 
in  1890  was  2  miles  south  and  1  mile  w^est;  from  1890 
to  1900  it  reversed  the  direction  to  21,2  miles  north 
and  9.3  miles  east,  an  actual  distance  of  23.2  miles. 
During  the  decade  finin  1900  to  1910  it  moved  11.5 
miles  south  and  15.7  miles  east,  the  entire  iiiovonient 
from  1880  to  1910  being  S.9  miles  north  and  24.9  miles 
east.  For  Kansas,  while  the  movement  was  south  at 
each  coiiBus,  from  ISSO  to  1890  it  advanced  westward 
24,3  miles;  from  1890  to  1900,  22,3  mUes  east;  wlule 
from  1900  to  1910  the  direction  again  changed  to  west, 
5.7  miles,  a  net  movement  during  the  30  years  of  7.7 
miles  south  and  7.7  miles  west.  From  ISSO  to  1890 
the  movement  in  Nevada  was  south  11.2  mile^s  and 
west  2.1  miles;  from  1890  to  1900  it  changed,  gomg 
north  22.6  miles  and  east  11  miles.  The  development 
of  the  mines  between  1900  and  1910  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  state  again  changed  the  dii'ection  mxd 
produced  the  greatest  advance  at  any  deca<le,  the 
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movement  lieing  40  miles  south  anti  14.2  miles  east,  an 
actual  distance  of  42.4  miles;  during  the  30  years  from 
18S0  to  1910  the  net  movement  was  36.8  miles  south 
and  east.  Now  Jensey  has  also  shmii  considerable 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  inoTement  of  its  center 
of  population.  From  1880  to  1890  it  was  13.2  mUes 
north  and  seven- tenths  of  a  mile  east;  in  the  next 
decade,  from  1890  to  1900,  the  movement  was  10.8 
miles  south  ami  five-tenths  of  a  mile  east;  from  1900 
to  1910  it  again  moved  north  1.7  mile,s  and  east  2.9 
miles.  Its  entire  movement  from  1880  to  1910  was 
4.1  miles  both  north  and  east. 

The  movement  of  the  center  of  population  of  Ala¬ 
bama  has  varied  in  direction  at  each  decade.  From 
1880  to  1890  it  moved  4  miles  north  and  1 .5  miles  west; 
from  1890  to  1900,  1.6  miles  south  and  2.4  mhes  east; 
and  from  1900  to  1910,  1  mile  north  and  two-tenths  of 
a  iiiilo  west.  Connecticut  shows  a  steady  movement 
south  and  west,  the  distance  from  1880  to  1890  being 
1.9  miles;  from  1890  to  1900,  1  mile;  and  fmm  1900 
to  1910,  1.3  miles. 

In  Illinois  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  Chicago  on  the 
center  of  population  is  evident  from  its  northeast 
movement  at  each  census,  the  actual  distance  from 
1880  to  1890 being  18.4  miles;  from  1890  to  1900, 10.8 
miles;  and  from  1900  to  1910,  6.4  miles. 

There  were  only  12  states  in  which  the  center  of 
population  moved  in  the  same  general  direction  at  each 
census  from  1880  to  1910.  These  states  arc  as  follows : 
In  the  state  of  Illinois  it  moved  north  and  east;  for 
California,  Georgia,  and  New  Hampsliire  the  move¬ 
ment  was  south  and  east;  for  Connecticut,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolma,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Airginia  the 
movement  was  south  and  west;  and  for  Maryland, 
South  Carolina,  and  Texas  the  movement  was  north 
and  west. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  study  the  movement  of 
the  center  of  population  of  the  states  m  each  geographic 
division,  which  reveals  tlie  fact  that  in  not  a  smgle 
di-vdsion  was  the  movement  of  the  center  in  the  same 
general  flircction,  showing  that  local  conditions  in 
each  state  affect  the  movement  of  population.  In 
the  New  England  division  the  centers  of  two  states 
moved  north  and  east,  two  moved  south  and  east, 
and  two  moved  south  and  west.  In  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  division  the  center  of  population ,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  moved  uortli  and  east,  while  for  New  York  and 
Pennsvlvauia  the  movement  was  south  and  west.  Of 
the  five  states  in  the  East  North  Central  division  two 
moved  north  and  east,  two  movtul  south  and  east,  and 
one  moved  north  aiul  west.  In  the  West  North  Cen¬ 
tral  division  the  center  of  one  state  moved  north  and 
east,  one  moved  south  and  cast,  three  moved  south 
and  west,  and  two  moved  nortli  and  west.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  division  the  centers  of  two  state.s  moved 
sout.!i  and  east,  three  moved  south  and  w(^st,  and  three 
moved  north  and  west.  Of  t  he  four  states  in  the  East 


South  Central  division  one  moved  north  and  east,  one 
moved  south  and  east,  one  moved  south  and  west,  and 
one  moved  north  and  west.  Of  the  West  South  Cen¬ 
tral  division  the  center  of  population  of  one  state 
moved  south  and  east,  of  two,  south  and  west,  and  of 
one,  north  and  west.  Iii  tlie  Mountain  division  the 
centers  of  two  states  moved  north  and  east,  in  three 
it  moved  south  and  east,  in  one,  south  and  west,  iuul 
in  two  it  moved  north  and  west.  In  the  Pacific  divi¬ 
sion  the  center  of  one  state  moved  south  and  east,  for 
one  it  moved  south  and  west,  and  for  one  it  moved 
north  and  west. 

A  comparison  of  the  maps  on  which  are  located  the 
centers  of  population  of  the  states  vdll  bring  to  our  at¬ 
tention  the  fact  that  in  only  nine  states  are  the  centers 
population  near  the  state  capitals.  T-he  nine  states 
are  Ai’kansas,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Montana, 
New  Tlampshire,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and 
Vermont.  As  the  center  of  population  is  the  point 
from  which  all  the  population  is  supposed  to  be  equi¬ 
distant,  if  it  wore  necessary  to  assemble  aU  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  state  at  one  place,  each  individual  to  travel 
in  a  direct  line  from  his  residence  to  the  meeting  place, 
the  center  of  population  is  the  point  they  could  all 
reach  with  the  minimum  aggregate  of  travel, 

CENTEK  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  FOPUEATION, 

The  movement  of  the  center  of  the  total  population 
from  census  to  census  is  the  result  of  all  migration, 
both  interstate  anil  foreign.  In  view  of  the  change  in 
the  character  of  the  foreign  imiuigi'ation  and  the  large 
proportion  of  immigrants  who  are  settling  in  the  cities, 
the  location  of  the  center  of  foreign-bom  population 
and  its  movement  from  decade  to  decade  is  a  matter  of 
great  interest. 

On  the  map  on  Plate  No.  133  the  position  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  total  population  at  each  census  from  1790  to 
1910  is  indicated,  also  the  location  of  the  center  of  the 
foreign-bom  population  from  1880  to  1910,  Tlie  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  center  of  population  and  the  median  piiint 
were  discussed  on  pages  26  and  29.  For  the  first  time 
in  a  census  report  the  center  of  the  forcign-bom  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  computed  and  located  on  a  map. 

In  1880  the  center  of  the  foreign-born  population 
was  located  in  latitude  41“  49'  52",  longitude  83°  44' 
17",  in  Monroe  County,  Michigan,  approximately  15.6 
miles  northwest  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

In  1890  the  center  bad  advanced  tdmost  two  degi-ecs 
to  the  west.  The  opening  of  Oklahoma  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  popuktion  of  Texas  diew  the  point  to  the 
south,  when  it  was  located  in  latitude  41°  22'  05", 
longitutle  85°  23'  17",  in  Noble  County,  Indiana,  ap¬ 
proximately  54.5  miles  southeast  of  South  Bend. 

The  falling  off  in  the  class  of  mimigrants  who  settled 
in  the  far  Western  states  is  indicated  by  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  movement  from  1890  to  1900,  for 
in  1900  the  center  of  the  foreign-born  population  was 
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located  ill  Defiance  County,  OliiO|  18  miles  northwest 
of  Defiance,  being  in  latitude  41°  22^  48^',  almost  the 
same  latitude  as  in  1890,  and  longitude  84°  43^ 
nearly  a  degree  farther  east.  The  eastein  movement 
was  due,  as  previously  stated,  to  the  newer  immigration 
that  settled  principally  in  the  laige  cities  of  the  East. 

In  1910  the  center  of  foreign-born  population  was 
again  located  in  Defiance  County,  Ohio,  about  10.5 
miles  southwest  of  Defiance,  in  latitude  41°  17'  24", 
showing  a  decided  movement  south,  and  in  longitude 


84°  36'  7",  showing  a  further  advance  toward  the 
east,  but  not  nearly  as  great  as  during  the  previous 
decade.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  foreign-bom  population  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California,  wliich,  on  account  of  the  great  distance 
from  the  center,  have  relatively  a  much  greater  weight 
than  the  foreign  born  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  states. 
The  following  table  gives  the  location  of  the  center  of 
foreign-born  population  at  each  census,  and  its  move¬ 


ment  in  miles,  also  the  location  in  relation  to  a  city: 
CENTER  OF  FOREIGN^BOEN  POPULATION:  1880  TO  1910. 


GENHUji  YI5AB 

North  latitude. 

West  longlturle. 

Approjctmato  lijcatioB  by  imiKjrtant  towns. 

Movement  lo  miles. 

1880, 

o  /  tt 

41  49  52 
41  22  05 

41  22  48 

41  17  24 

a  /  ff 

S3  44  17 
S5  23  17 
84  43  21 
84  3G  07 

Ln  Monme  County,  Mk'h.,  15  J  mikss  north woat  of  Toledo,  Ohio, , . 

1890,-, . . 

1900 . . 

In  Nobio  (^ounty,  Ind.,  54.5  milea  southeast  of  South  Bend.  Ind , . . 
In  Defiance  County,  Ohio,  18  northwest  of  Defiance,  Ohio. . . 

In  Defiance  County,  Ohio,  10,5  miles  southwest  of  Defiance^  Ohio. 

93  milea  w(st-so  nth  west, 

34.5  miles  eaat. 

8.5  miles  soiiiheaBt. 

1910. .  . . 

CENTER  OF  NEGRO  POPULATION. 

The  question  of  negro  migration  has  always  been  one 
of  great  interest,  and  on  the  map,  Plate  No.  134,  the 
location  of  the  center  of  negro  population  of  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  is  indicated  by  a  star.  The  center 
of  negro  population  was  computed  for  1790  and  for 
each  census  from  1880  to  1910,  no  computations  being 
made  for  the  censuses  from  1800  to  1870,  inclusive. 
The  movement  of  the  center  of  negro  population  is  an 
accurate  index  of  the  direction  of  negro  migi^ation. 
In  1790  the  center  of  negiti  population  was  located  hi 
Dinwiildie  County,  Virginia,  25  miles  ’west^outhwest 
of  Petersburg,  in  latitude  37°  4'  8"  north,  and  longi¬ 
tude  77°  51'  21 "  west.  In  1880  the  center  was 
located  in  northwestern  Georgia,  10.4  miles  east  of 
Lafayette,  m  the  eastern  part  of  Walker  County,  lati¬ 
tude  34°  42'  14"  north,  longitude  85°  6'  56"  west, 
showing  a  movement  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
across  North  Carolina  and  a  part  of  Georgia  of  appmxi- 
niately  443  miles,  or  an  average  of  49  miles  for  each 
decade.  From  1880  to  1890  the  southwesterly  move¬ 
ment  of  the  center  was  continued,  and  it  advanced 
20.5  miles,  to  a  point  in  Walker  County,  Georgia,  15.7 
miles  west-southwest  of  Lafayette,  latitude  34°  36'  18" 
north,  longitude  85°  26'  49"  west,  about  4  miles  east 


of  the  iUabama  line.  From  1890  to  1900  its  move¬ 
ment  was  greatly  retarded,  and  it  advanced  only  9,5 
miles  southwest,  across  the  Alabama-Georgia  state 
line  Into  Deladb  County,  Alabama,  10.7  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Fort  Payne,  in  northeastern  Alabama,  about 
4  miles  west  of  the  Georgia  line,  latitude  34°  31'  16" 
north,  longitude  85°  34'  35"  west.  In  1910  the  center 
of  negro  population  was  located  5.4  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Fort  Payne,  Dekalb  County,  Alabama, 
in  latitude  34°  30'  0"  north,  and  longitude  85°  40'  43" 
west,  its  movement  for  the  decade  being  5.S  miles 
west-southwest.  Its  movement  south  has  evidently 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  migration  of  the  negroes 
to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  states.  A  study  of  the 
movement  from  1790  to  1910  shows  a  steady  advance 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  but  the  distance  cjovered 
at  each  decade  is  much  smaller  than  the  movement  at 
the  previous  decade;  if  this  ilecrease  continues  during 
the  next  decade,  it  is  probable  that  the  direction  will 
be  revel's ed  and  that  the  center  in  1920  wUl  retrograde 
toward  the  North  and  East.  Tn  the  following  table 
is  given  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ceotei's  of 
negro  population  at  each  census,  also  the  distance 
moved  duidng  the  decade,  and  the  location  of  the 
center  relative  to  a  city  or  tt.)wn : 


CENTER  OF  NEGRO  POPULATION:  1790  AND  1880  TO  1910. 


CENSUS  VEAR. 

North  latitude. 

We*t  longitude. 

Apppojchnate  IncMiiticn  by  Important  towns. 

Mov^^aicnt  tn  miles. 

1790 . 

1880 . 

1890,  . 

1900., 

1910. .  . . 

A  f  ff 

37  4  8 

34  42  14 
34  36  18 
34  31  16 
34  30  0 

77  51  21 

85  6  56 

S5  26  49 
85  34  35 
85  40  43 

25  miles  west-south wewl  of  Petersburg,  Dinwiddle  County,  Vir- 
ginia. 

10.4  miles  east  of  Lafayette.  Walker  Conn  tv.  Georgia  , . 

15.7  miles  southwest  of  Lafayette,  Walker  County,  Geor^ria . 

10.7  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Payne,  Dekalb  County,  Alabama _ 

5.4  miles  north-northeast  of  Fort  Payne,  Dekalb  County,  Alabama, 

443  milea  southwest,' 

20.5  miles  southwest, 

9.5  miles  southwest, 

5.8  miles  west^southwe^tt. 

I  Moiremeat  from  171}<)  to  lS§Cf. 
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CENTERS  'or  URBAN  AN!)  HtlRAl.  rOPTilATlON :  IflIO. 

On  Plate  No.  133,  in  aclilition  to  the  centers  of 
total  ami  foreigii-born  population,  are  indicated  the 
location  of  the  centers  of  nrhan  and  rural  population 
in  IfllfK  The  center  of  urban  population  has  never 
been  computed  at  any  prevdous  census  and  it  was 
deemed  of  interest  to  do  so  in  1910.  Not  only  was 
the  center  of  urban  population  loc‘atcd,  but  the  center 
of  the  rural  population  was  also  aseertained— that  is, 
the  population  excluding  all  places  with  2,500  or  moi  o 
inhabitants  in  1910,  as  well  as  the  New  England 
to’wns  of  that  size.  The  center  of  urban  population 
is  located  in  latitude  40°  IG'  12"  and  longitude  83° 
59'  22"  in  Champaign  County,  Olilo,  15.3  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Piqua,  Miami  County,  Oiiio. 

'Tire  center  of  rural  population  is  located  in  latitude 
38°  12'  36"  and  longitude  88°  39'  3"  in  Hamilton 
County,  Illinois,  1G.7  miles  southeast  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Jefferson  County,  Illinois. 

As  the  centei-s  of  urban  and  rural  population  were 
not  computed  for  previous  censuses,  no  statement  can 
be  made  as  to  the  distance  or  direction  in  which 
these  centers  moved  from  1900  to  1910,  or  during 
any  previous  tlecade. 

The  location  of  these  centers  shows  strikingly  the 
preponderance  of  urban  poptilation  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  portion  of  tlio  United  States,  the  contei  of 
ui'ban  population  being  approximately  145  miles  north 
and  250  miles  east  of  the  center  of  I'ural  population. 
In  a  direct  line  the  center  of  urban  population  is  289 
miles  northeast  from  the  center  of  rural  population. 

URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION. 

The  change  in  classification  of  urban  population  from 
census  to  census  renders  it  impossible  to  make  a  fair 
comparison  of  the  growth  from  1790  to  1910,  as  no 
tables  have  been  made  giving  the  population  of  the 
United  States  at  each  enumeration  outside  of  cities 
with  2,500  or  more  inhabitants,  including  New  England 
towns  of  that  size.  The  Census  Bureau  classified^  as 
urban  population  in.  1910,  that  part  of  the  population 
ill  municipal  corporations,  including  New  England 
towns,  \vith  2,500  or  more  inliabitants.  At  previous 
censuses  the  urban  element  w'as  considered  as  that 
residing  in  places  vdth  8,000  or  more  inhabitants,  not 
including  New  Englantl  towns  of  that  size.  I'lie  ilia- 
gram  comparing  tiie  increase  in  urban  population  from 
U90  to  1910  is  made  on  the  basis  of  8,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  and  is  shown  as  Diagram  1,  Plate  No.  141. 

Diagram  5  on  Plate  No.  135,  urban  and  rural  popu¬ 
lation,  1880  to  1910,  represents  the  proportion  of 
urban  population  in  places  of  2,500  or  more  inhabit¬ 
ants,  including  New  England  towns  of  that  size,  at 
each  census  from  1880  to  1910.  In  1880,  of  the  totid 
population  of  the  United  States,  there  were  in  miinid- 
pafties  -with  2,500  or  more  population  14,772,438;  in 
1890  this  element  had  grown  to  22,720,223;  in  1900 


it  was  30,797,185;  and  in  1910,  42,623,383  persons 
were  in  municipalities,  fornung  46.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States. 

Diagram  4  on  Plate  No.  136  compares  the  per  cent 
urban  in  the  total  population,  by  states,  for  1910  and 
1900,  every  state  showing  an  increase.  'Tlie  .states 
with  the  greatest  per  cent  of  increase  are  Oklahoma 
and  Idaho,  each  increasing  over  200  per  cent. 

Two  maps  on  Plate  No.  136  indicate  the  per  cent 
wliich.  the  ui'bati  forms  of  the  total  population  of  each 
state  in  1910  uiul  1900,  the  incrojise  being  especially 
noticeable  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  no  state  showing 
a  decrease  in  the  urban  element. 

The  diagram  on  Plate  No.  137  gives  the  per  cent  of 
urban  in  the  total  population  of  each  state,  from  1880 
to  1910.  There  were  14  states  in  1910  in  which  more 
than  half  the  population  was  living  m  territory  classi¬ 
fied  as  m'ban.  The  greatest  per  cent  urban  in  any 
state  was  in  Rhode  Island,  wliicli  had  96.7  per  cent, 
while  North  Dakota,  with  1 1  per  cent,  had  the  smallest 
proportion  of  its  people  in  urban  communities. 

Maps  1  and  2  on  Plato  No.  138  show  the  per  cent  of 
increase  in  urban  and  niral  population,  by  states,  from 
1900  to  1910.  The  greatest  per  cent  of  increase  in 
both  classes  is  in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  increase  in  rural 
population, 

Plate  No.  139  indicates,  by  the  length  of  the  bam, 
the  growth  in  population  of  36  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States  from  1790  to  1910,  or,  in  the  ease 
of  a  number  of  the  cities,  from  the  earliest  censuses  at 
which  they  were  returned.  The  cities  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  population  as  returned  at  the 
Tlurteenth  Census,  'fho  diagram  brings  out  strik¬ 
ingly  the  rapid  growth  of  all-  the  cities  represented. 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia  is  especially  noticeable.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  1910  of  these  36  cities  formed  20.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  tlie 
rate  of  growth  in  both  the  United  States  and  these 
cities  continues  until  another  enumeration,  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  the  population  of  these  large  cities 
wnU  he  about  25  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
entire  United  States. 

Plato  No.  140  represents,  by  the  difference  in  the 
shade  lines,  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  each 
county  in  municipalities  with  2,500  or  more  inhabitants 
in  1910.  The  towns  in  Now  England  with  2,500  or 
more  inhabitants  were  considered  as  urban  and  classed 
wdth  the  urban  population.  At  previous  censuses, 
in  computing  the  urban  population,  the  Nevr  England 
towns  wore  excluded  anil  counted  as  rural,  iho 
darkest  shall o  represents  tliose  counties  in  w'bicli  75 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  population  "was  urban,  and  are 
found  principally  in  New'  England,  ivith  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  areas  near  the  large  citits  in  other  states.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  almost  entirely  covered,  sliowdng  that  there 
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are  but  few  counties  in  that  state  in  which  the  urban 
element  does  not  form  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  also  fall  in 
the  highest  group.  The  small  areas  of  this  highest 
shade  indicate  the  location  of  the  counties  in  which  are 
found  the  pnncipal  cities.  The  heayy  shading  of  tlie 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states  shows  the 
largo  proportion  of  the  urban  population  in  these  divi¬ 
sions.  The  white  arca^  representing  no  urban  popula¬ 
tion,  covers  practically  one-thinl  of  the  land  surface  of 
the  United  States,  indicating  that  farming  is  still  the 
leading  industry. 

Diagram  3  on  Plate  No.  141  shows  the  population 
in  1910  and  1000  of  cities  having,  in  1910,  100,000 
inhabitants  or  more.  The  great  population  of  New- 
York,  ('lucago,  and  Pliiladelphia,  as  compared  with 
the  other  cities,  is  well  Ijrouglit  out  by  the  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  bars.  The  total  population  of 
all  the  cities  with  100,000  population  in  1910  was 
i?0j302,138,  and  of  New  Y^ork,  Chicago,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  8,501,174,  or  4L9  por  cent  of  the  total  for  the  50 
cities.  Eveiy  city  of  this  class  reported  an  incicase 
m  po]>ulatU)n  from  1900  to  1910,  New  York  having 
the  largest  numerical  increase  and  Bhmingham  the 
liighest  pBreentago  of  increase . 

COLOR  OR  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND  PARENTAGE, 

The  composition  of  the  population  of  tlie  United 
States  is  of  vital  importance  and  Diagram  2  on  Plate 
No.  141  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  shows  the  principal 
elements  of  the  population  in  both  urban  and  rural 
communities,  by  geographic  divisions,  in  1910. 

On  Plato  No.  142  the  population  of  the  United 
Statas  is  represen  toil  by  circles,  proportionate  to  the 
number  returned  at  each  census,  from  1S50  to  1910, 
the  divisions  of  the  circle  indicating  tile  proportion 
of  the  population  in  each  of  the  piincipal  classes. 
The  great  increase  in  tlie  foreign  element,  including 
both  foreign  born  and  the  native  of  foreign  parentage, 
is  brought  out  very  clearly.  The  proportion  of  col¬ 
ored  population  is  practically  the  same  at  each 
enumeration,  but  the  proportion  of  the  native  white 
of  native  parentage  has  steadily  tlecreasetl. 

Diagram  1  on  Plato  No.  143,  at  the  first  glance, 
appears  rathor  complicated  but,  on  closer  inspection, 
one  can  readUy  comprehend  the  actual  proportions 
of  the  various  elements  of  population  in  each  of 
the  geographic  ili visions  in  1910.  The  heavy  black 
portion  shown  in  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South 
Central,  and  West  South  Central  divisions  represents 
then  negro  population,  which  forms  33.7  per  cent  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  31.5  per  cent  in  the  East  South 
Central,  and  22.6  per  cent  in  the  West  South  Central 
division,  lu  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  East 
North  Central,  and  West  North  Central  divisions  the 
foreign  element,  shown  by  the  heavy  black  and  white 
portion  of  the  bars,  is  much  in  evidence.  Where  the 


negro  element  is  large  the  foreign  element  is  sniiiU, 
and  where  the  negro  element  is  small  the  foreign 
element  iisuaUy  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  foreign 
element  doe^  not  locato  in  that  portion  of  the  country 
ill  which  negroes  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Consideiing  the  natives  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage  ami  the  foreign  born  together,  more  than 
half  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  divi¬ 
sions  arc  of  foreign  stock,  the  percentage  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  division  being  53,9  and  in  the  New 
England  division  59;  in  the  East  North  Central  ili vi¬ 
sion  it  is  44.8  per  cent;  in  the  YVest  North  Central, 
41.5  per  cent;  in  the  Mountain  division,  40  per  cent; 
and  in  tho  Pacific  division,  45.6  per  cent.  The  negro 
and  native  white  of  native  pai^ents  together  form  more 
than  88  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  divisions:  In  the  South  Atlantic  division,  93,9  per 
cent;  hi  the  East  South  Central  division,  96,3  per  cent; 
and  in  the  West  South  Central  division,  88.3  per  cent. 

Diagram  2  on  Plate  No.  143  shows,  by  states,  the 
distribution  of  the  foreign-born  population  in  1910 
'  and  1900,  New  York  with  2,729,272  leads,  Peiiusyb 
'  yania  with  1,438,719  is  second,  Illinois  wdth  1,202,560 
is  third,  and  Massachusetts  with  1,051,050  is  fourth. 
The  diagram  brings  out  the  small  proportion  of  the 
foreign  element  in  tho  southern  portion  of  the  country, 
as  compared  with  the  nurlheni  portion. 

Diagram  4  on  Plate  No.  141  presents  the  color  or 
I  race,  nativity,  and  parentage,  of  the  population  in 
those  states  havhig  a  fair  proportion  of  their  population 
Cluncse,  Japanese,  and  Indians  in  1910  and  1900, 
Arizona  had  a  larger  per  cent  of  Indians  in  its  popu- 
lation  than  any  other  state,  both  in  1900  and  in  1910, 
Although  Oklahoma  had  a  larger  number,  the  Indians 
in  Arizona  formed  a  larger  percentage  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  than  the  Indians  did  in  any  other  state  both  in 
1900  and  in  1910.  There  were  in  1910  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  California,  Oregon,  anti 
Washington  than  in  any  of  the  other  states,  although 
in  Nevada  they  formed  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  as  they  did  in  Washington,  but  their  num¬ 
bers  were  comparatively  small. 

Diagram  3  on  Plate  No.  143  shows,  by  geographic 
divisions,  the  principal  elements  of  tho  population 
in  1910  and  1900.  The  foreign-bom  wliites  formed 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  in  1910  than  in 
1900  in  the  Notv  England,  iliddle  Atlantic,  East 
North  Centrtd,  South  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  divisions, 
but  a  smaller  proportion  in  the  West  North  Central, 
East  South  Central,  and  Mountain  divisions.  The 
slight  changCB  in  the  small  percentages  of  foreign-born 
wliites  in  the  southern  diTusions,  however,  are  not 
specially  significant.  The  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  foreign-born  wliites  was  most  marked  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  division  {from  21.4  per  cent  in  1900  to  25 
per  cent  in  1910).  The  proportion  was,  how^ever, 
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eyen  liighcr  in  New  England,  although  the  increase 
from  1900  to  1910  (from  25.7  to  27,7  per  cent),  was  less. 

On  Plate  No.  144  the  two  cUagrams  represent  the 
per  cent  of  the  population  by  principal  elements, 
for  each  state,  in  1910  and  1900.  The  great  proportion 
of  the  foreign-born  white  element  and  the  native  whites 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  in  a  number  of  states, 
at  bo  til  censuses,  is  brought  out;  it  will  also  be  noted 
that  the  proportion  has  decreased  from  19Q0  to  1910 
in  a  number  of  the  states.  In  1910  Rhodo  Island,  with 
32.8  per  cent  of  its  wliite  population  foreign  born, 
leads  in  the  proportion  of  that  element.  Combining 
the  foreign  bom  and  native  wMte  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage,  Minnesota  has  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  combined  elements,  with  North  Dakota  second, 
the  combination  representing  over  70  per  cent  of  the 
popidation  of  those  states  at  the  Thirteenth  Census. 
The  state  showing  the  smallest  proportion  of  the 
foreign  element  both  in  1900  and  1910  is  North 
Carolina,  closely  followed  by  Soutli  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  ALssissippi. 

The  two  diagrams  on  Plate  No,  145  show  the  color 
or  race,  nativity,  and  parentage  of  the  population  in 
cities  with  100,000  or  more  inhabitants  for  1910  and 
1900.  In  1910  the  cit}’^  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  led  vnth 
the  largest  proportion  (86.3  per  cent)  of  its  population 
made  up  of  foreign  bom  and  natives  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage;  LoweU,  Mass.  (80.4  per  cent),  was  second; 
and  Neiv  York  and  Milwaukee  tliird  (each  witli  78.6 
per  cent).  In  1900  Fall  River  had  the  greatest  pro¬ 
portion  {85.9  per  cent)  of  the  foreign  element;  Mil¬ 
waukee  (S2,7  per  cent)  was  second;  and  Lowell  (77,9 
per  cent)  tlmd. 

The  cities  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  negroes, 
in  1910,  were  Memplxis,  Tenn.  (40  per  cent);  Birmiog- 
ham,  Ala.  (39.4  per  cent);  and  Richmond,  Va,  (36,6 
per  cent),  in  the  order  named.  In  1900  Memphis  had 
the  greatest  proportion  of  negroes  (48,8  per  cent); 
with  Washington,  D.  C.  (31,1  per  cent),  second; 
and  New^  Orleans  (27,1  per  cent),  third.  The  city  with 
tlie  greatest  proportion  of  native  whites  of  native 
parentage  in  1910  was  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (64.5  per 
cent);  with  Columbus,  Ohio  (64.4  per  cent),  second; 
and  Dayton,  Ohio  (62  per  cent),  third.  In  1900 
St.  Joseph,  Mo,,  had  the  greatest  proportion  of  native 
whites  of  native  parentage  (66.9  per  cent) ;  with  Coliim- 
bus,  Ohio  (59,8  per  cent),  second;  and  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (57.8  per  cent),  third. 

Plate  No.  146  has  two  maps  showing,  by  states, 
the  per  cent  of  native  'whites  of  native  parentage  in 
the  'white  population,  and  the  per  cent  of  foreign- 
born  whites  in  the  total  population,  in  1910. 

In  the  Southern  states  the  w^hite  population  is  nearly 
all  native  of  native  parentage.  In  1910  tills  clement 
formed  over  95  per  cent  of  the  population  in  eight  of 
the  states  — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Virgima,  and  ilrkau- 


sas — North  Carolina  lending  wnth  99  per  cent,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  its  white  population  being  native  of 
native  parentage. 

^rhe  lower  percentages  of  !iative  wliite  of  native 
parentage  are  found  in  the  New  England  and  North¬ 
western  states.  In  1910  Minnesota  had  only  27.9 
per  cent,  North  Dakota  28.5  per  cent,  and  Wisconsin 
32.9  per  cent.  In  the  New  England  states,  Rhode 
Island  had  only  30  per  cent  of  the  white  population 
native  of  native  parentage,  Massachusetts  33.2  per 
cent,  and  Connecticut  and  New  York  exactly  the 
same  proportion,  36  per  cent.  In  these  states  less 
than  two-fiftiis  of  the  white  population  were  native  of 
native  parentage.  In  addition,  there  are  nine  other 
states  of  the  class  where  the  natives  of  native  parent¬ 
age  were  less  than  half  of  the  white  population. 

Map  2  shows  the  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  whites 
in  the  total  popidation  in  1910.  In  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  North 
Dakota  the  proportion  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 
exceeded  the  proportion  of  native  whites  of  native 
parentage.  In  Rhode  Island  the  foreign-born  w^hites 
outnumbered  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage. 
The  Soxitherii  states,  ivhich  had  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  popidation  native  white  of  native  parentage, 
show  the  lowest  proportion  of  foreign  birth  and  of 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage. 

Map  1  on  Plate  No,  147  indicates  in  eight  groups, 
by  the  character  of  the  shading,  the  pementage  of  the 
native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  in  the 
total  population  in  1910.  The  heavy  shading  in¬ 
dicates  the  gi’oups  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  Minnesota 
having  45.3  per  cent,  Wisconsm  44.8  per  cent,  North 
Dakota  43.5  per  cent,  Soutli  Dakota  37,2  per  cent, 
Rhode  Island  35,9  per  cent,  and  Utah  35.2  per  cent 
of  that  element  of  the  population.  The  states  liavitig 
the  smallest  proportion  of  native  whites  of  foreign  or 
mixed  parentage  are  North  (■arolina,  with  0.4  per  cent, 
and  South  Carolina,  '^\itli  0.7  per  cent.  The  Southern 
states,  with  few  exceptions,  fall  within  the  group 
'with  less  than  5  per  cent. 

ilap  2  indicates,  in  eight  groups,  by  the  chai^acter  of 
the  shading,  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  whites  aiitl 
native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  combined  in 
the  total  population  in  1910,  The  solid  black,  indicat¬ 
ing  50  per  cent  or  more,  covei’s  13  states,  while  the  next 
group,  35  to  50  per  cent,  also  covers  13  states,  and  indi¬ 
cates  that  for  26  states  35  per  cent  or  more  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  These  26  states 
have  53.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  state  with  the  lowest  percentage 
is  North  Carolina,  which  has  less  than  1  percent.  All 
the  states  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South 
Central  divisions,  except  Delaware,  Maryland,  West 
A'irginia,  Florida,  and  Kentucky,  also  the  District  of 
Columbia,  have  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  foreigii- 
born  clement  in  their  populatioii. 
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Plate  No,  14S  is  shaded  to  indicate  the  counties 
having  a  higher  percentage  of  native  whites  of  native 
parentage  to  the  total  population  in  1910  than  in  1900; 
74  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  counties  had  a  larger 
percentage  of  native  white  of  native  parentage  in  1910 
than  in  1900, 

The  map  on  Plate  No,  149  also  shoM^s^  by  counties^ 
the  per  cent  of  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage  in  the  total  population  in  1910,  the  counties 
being  shaded  in  groups,  from  less  than  1  per  cent,  to 
the  highest  group,  50  per  cent  and  over.  The  shaded 
areas  on  the  map  indicate  where  this  element  of  the 
population  is  of  importance.  The  highest  group, 
50  per  cent  and  over,  is  found  principally  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota,  In  three-fourths  of  the  counties  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  the  proportion  of  native  whites 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  is  over  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  Jis  indicated  on  the  state 
map,  the  county  map  shows  that  there  are  very  few 
counties  in  the  Southern  states,  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  have  more  than  1  per  cent  of  theii*  popula¬ 
tion  native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  with 
the  exception  of  Florida,  and  there  are  only  a  dozen 
counties  in  the  entire  area — that  is,  the  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  an<l  south  of  the  Oliio  River  and  the 
states  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia — where  the  for¬ 
eign  element  forms  5  per  cent  or  more  of  their  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  map  on  Plate  No,  150  is  shaded  to  indicate  the 
counties  which  had  a  higlier  percentage  of  nativo 
whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentiige  to  the  total 
population  in  1910  than  in  1900,  The  shaded  areas 
on  this  map  indicate  that  29,9  per  cent  of  the  counties 
in  the  United  States  had  a  higher  proportion  of  this 
element  of  the  population  in  1910  than  in  1900. 

The  map  on  Plate  No.  151  may  be  considered  as 
indicating  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  element  in  1910, 
as  it  includes  not.  only  the  foreign-born  whites  but  the 
native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  The 
densely  shaded  areas  indicate  the  counties  in  which 
the  foreign  element  forms  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  population,  such  areas  covermg  all  of  North 
Dakota  and  Connecticut  and  nearly  the  entire  states 
of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  and  ilin- 
nesota.  The  absence  of  sliading  in  the  Southern 
states,  except  Florida  and  Texas,  shows  the  small 
proportion  of  the  foreign  element  m  that  section. 

The  map  on  Plate  No,  152  is  shaded  to  indicate  the 
per  cent  of  foreign-born  whites  in  total  population,  by 
counties,  in  191 0.  The  groups  of  shading  are  the  same 
m  on  the  previous  map  and  the  areas  coveretl  by  the 
heaviest  shade  are  alniost  in  the  some  position.  The 
absence  of  shaded  areas  in  nearly  all  of  the  Southern 
states  indicales,  as  on  the  previous  map,  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  foreign  population  in  that  part  of  the  country 
is  very  small. 


Plates  Nos,  153  to  184  comprise  t\  series  of  maps, 
two  for  each  state,  except  the  Southern  states,  showing 
for  each  county  the  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  whit  e 
in  the  total  population  and  the  per  cent  of  native 
white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  in  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  hi  1 910.  The  N ort h  Central  states  of  ilinneso  t a, 
Wisconsin,  anti  North  Dakota  show  the  highest  percent 
of  both  the  foreign-born  white  population  and  the 
native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  Ah  the 
foreign  element  was  small,  no  maps  were  prepareil  for 
the  states  of  iVlabama,  Ai^kansas,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

NEGRO  POPULATION. 

The  per  cent  of  mcroase  in  the  total  iiopulation, 
white,  and  negro,  from  1790  to  1910,  is  graphically 
presented  on  Diagram  2,  Plato  No.  135,  The  ab¬ 
normal  increase  shown  in  the  negro  population  from 
1S70  to  1880  is  due,  iu  a  great  measure,  to  the  omission 
at  the  census  of  1870  of  a  number  of  negroes  in  the 
South;  in  fact,  the  entire  census  of  the  South  at  the 
enumeration  of  the  Ninth  Census  was  defective,  and 
this  diagram  points  out  the  defect.  The  large  de¬ 
crease  indicated  from  1860  to  1870  is  therefore  not  all 
accounted  for  by  the  loss  during  the  Civil  War,  but 
is  partly  due  to  the  defective  census  of  1870. 

The  map  on  Plate  No.  185  presents,  by  states,  the 
per  cent  distribution  of  the  ncgi'oos  in  1010,  in  seven 
gi'onps,  shaded  as  indicated  in  the  legend.  Mississippi 
and  South  Carohna  have  the  highest  per  cent  of 
negroes  and  are  the  only  states  with  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  their  population  negroes.  The  negroes  form  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  the  population,  except  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  and  West  South 
Central  dhnsions,  as  indicated  by  the  heavy  ahadbig, 

Diagi'am  2  on  Plate  No.  185  indicates,  by  the  Icjigth 
of  the  bam,  the  number  of  negi^oes  in  eatdi  state  at 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Censuses.  Georgia  leads, 
with  1,176,987,  followed  closely  by  Mississip]>i,  with 
1,009,487;  Alabama  being  third,  with  908,282;  and 
South  Carolina  fourth,  with  835,843,  these  states  re- 
tainhig  their  respective  rank  since  1900. 

Diagi’um  3,  on  the  same  plate,  show^s  the  number  of 
negroes  m  1900  and  1910  in  cities  having  100,000  or 
more  population  in  1910.  Washington  leads,  wdth 
94,446;  Now  York  is  second,  with  91,709  ;  New  Orleans 
third,  with  89,262;  Baltimore  fourth,  with  84,749;  and 
Philadelpliia  fifth,  with  84,459;  Memphis,  with  52,441, 
Birmingham,  with  52,305,  and  Atlanta,  with  51,902, 
follow  in  order;  these  are  the  only  cities  in  the  LTnited 
States  with  more  than  50,000  negroes  in  1910. 

The  per  cent  distribution  of  negroes  in  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation  in  1910,  by  counties,  is  indicated  on  the  map 
on  Plate  No,  186,  in  eight  groups,  shaded  according  to 
the  legend .  The  highest  percentage  is  m  the  cotton- 
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pTodui'iog  sectit)iu=i  of  the  South,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  liave  the  largest 
number  of  counties  in  which  negroes  form  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  poj>ulation. 

Plate  No,  187  indicates,  by  shatling,  the  counties 
having  at  least  1,000  negroes  in  1910,  in  which  tliore 
was  a  liigher  per  cent  of  iiegit)es  in  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  in  1910  than  in  1900,  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  wiilely  scattered  counties  in  the  Northern  states, 
the  increase  in  negro  popuhiticm  is  confiued  almost 
entirely  to  the  South  Central  aiitl  South  Atlantic  states. 

The  diagi'am  on  Plate  No,  ISS  represents  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  negroes  m  the  total  population  in  each  of  the 
Southern  states,  from  1790  to  1910,  or  for  each  census 
at  which  they  were  returned.  South  Carolina  liad  a 
larger  proportion  of  negro  population  than  any  other 
state  at  each  census  from  1790  to  1890,  but  in  1900 
the  number  of  negi'oes  in  Mississippi  had  increased  to 
58.5  per  cent,  wiiile  in  South  Carolina  the  per  cent  had 
faUen  to  58*4,  In  191 0  Mississippi  had  the  highest  per¬ 
centage,  56.2,  and  South  Carolina  was  second,  with  55,2, 

On  the  four  maps  on  Plate  No,  189  the  light  shading 
indicates  the  counties  in  the  Southern  states  having  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  their  population  negi^oes  in  1860, 
1880,  1900,  and  1910,  The  heavier  shaded  area  indi¬ 
cates  the  counties  having  75  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
population  negi^oes.  The  only  states  liavuig  counties 
so  shaded  are  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  *Uabama, 
Florida,  ilississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 

The  per  cent  of  negroes  in  the  total  population,  by 
counties,  in  each  of  the  Southern  states  in  1910,  is 
indicatecl  in  seven  gi^oups,  by  the  ilifferent  shading, 
on  Plates  Nos,  190  to  200,  The  states  having  the 
gi^eatest  proportion  of  negroes  in  their  population  are 
Mississippi,  56,2  per  cent,  and  South  Carolina,  55.2 
per  cent.  These  states  also  have  the  counties  with 
the  largest  percentage  of  negroes,  Mississippi  beijig 
first  with  17  counties  having  more  than  75  per  cent 
negro,  and  21  counties  vdth  50  to  75  per  cent  negi'o; 
and  South  Carolina  second,  with  4  countless  having  over 
75  per  cent  negt^o,  and  29  counties  with  50  to  75  per 
cent.  Issaquena  County,  Mississip])!,  ^yith  94.2  per 
cent,  lias  the  greatest  proportioTi  of  negroes  in  any 
county  in  the  United  States,  wliile  Beaufort  County, 
South  Carolina,  with  86,9  per  cent  negin,  has  the  highest 
percentage  in  that  state.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
counties  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana 
that  have  a  liigh  percentage  of  negroes*  Georgia  has 
66  counties  in  which  this  element  forms  more  thiin  50 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1910,53  counties 
with  75  per  cent  and  over  of  their  population  negro 
and  211  counties  with  50  to  75  per  cent  of  their 
population  negro. 

INDIAN  POPULATION, 

Map  1  on  Plate  No.  201  slioW'S  the  distribution  of  the 
Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  by  states,  in 


1910,  and  Maj)  2  the  proportion  of  full-bloods  in  the 
Indian  population  in  1910.  The  state  of  Oklahoma 
has  the  greatest  number  of  Indians,  as  it  comprises 
the  area  formerly  known  as  the  Indian  TeiTitory,  and, 
while  the  proportioji  of  the  Iiidiaas  to  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  is  ]iot  as  grent  as  in  a  few  counties  in  other 
states,  it  Ls  tlue  to  the  fact  that  the  reservations  were 
thrown  opesi  to  settlement  after  the  Indian  lands  ivere 
allotted  and  all  available  land  occupied  by  white 
settlers.  The  growdh  of  the  white  population  from 
172,554  in  1890  to  1,444,531  in  1910  is  an  evidence  of 
the  most  rapid  settlement  of  a  temtory  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Slates. 

SEX  DISTRIBUTION, 

Plate  No,  202,  map  of  the  United  States,  presents, 
by  the  different  shading,  the  proportion  of  niiiles  to 
females  in  1910,  by  counties— that  is,  the  county  is 
taken  as  the  unit.  Females  w^re  in  excess  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  counties  in  the  Eastern  states,  also  hi  a  few 
counties  ill  the  West,  two  in  Utah,  two  m  South 
Dakota,  one  in  Kajisas,  and  seven  in  Texas.  Every 
state  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  with  the  exception 
of  Delaware,  had  one  or  more  counties  hi  which  the 
females  were  in  excess,  while  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  there  were  only  seven  states  that  had  any 
counties  in  which  the  females  exceeded  the  males. 
In  the  states  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada,  iii 
eveiy  county  the  males  were  in  excess  at  least  20  per 
cent*  Tills  map  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  indicakis 
those  portions  of  the  country  in  wliich  the  males  are 
in  excess,  also  the  states  hi  which  the  females  exceed 
the  males. 

Plate  No,  203,  Map  1,  indicates  the  proportion  of 
males  to  females  in  the  total  population  at  the  Thh- 
teenth  Census,  by  states.  The  females  are  in  excess 
in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  North  Carohna,  and  South  Carolma,  In 
1910  the  states  having  the  greatest  proportion  of 
males  to  femMes  were  Nevada,  with  179.2,  Wyonimg 
with  168.8,  and  Montana  with.  152.1  males  to  each 
100  females.  The  proportion  for  the  United  States  is 
106  males  to  each  100  females.  The  excess  of  males 
is  due  prmcipally  to  the  large  for(4gn  immigration,  in 
which  the  males  largely  outnumber  the  females.  The 
map  brings  out  the  fact  that  no  gc^ographie  division 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  had,  in  1910,  more  tlnm 
106  males  to  100  females,  the  United  States  average, 
Init  in  all  of  the  western  di\dsions  the  proportion  is 
much  higher,  the  Pacific  division  reaciiing  a  total  of 
129  nmlm  to  100  femdos.  This  is^  undoubtedly,  due 
to  the  migration  of  tlio  native  male  pojiulation  from 
the  Eastern  states  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Washmg’ 
ton.  The  sections  which  have  been  recently  settled 
in  that  part  of  the  country  give  more  opportunity  for 
the  labrrr  of  men  than  of  AVomen* 

Plate  No,  204,  Diagram  1 ,  shows  the  number  of  malea 
to  100  females  in  urban  and  rural  commimities  in  1910, 
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by  geogi^aphic  divisions.  The  large  proportion  of 
males  to  females  in  the  rural  section  of  the  Mountain 
anti  Pacific  divLsions  is  well  brought  out.  In  the  New 
England j  South  Atlantic,  and  East  South  Central 
divisions,  the  females  in  urban  areas,  especially  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  large  cities,  exceed  the  males,  but  in  all 
divisions  the  males  ai^e  in  excess  in  the  rural  areas, 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION, 

Diagram  2,  on  Plate  No.  203,  distribution  by  age 
and  sex  of  the  total  population  by  single  years  of  age, 
presents  very  strikingly  the  irregularity  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  ages  of  the  population  as  returned  in 
1910.  A  normal  diagram  should  form  a  perfect  pyi^i- 
mid,  each  bar  representing  an  age  period  being 
smaller  than  the  one  below  it.  The  sexes  are  nearly 
equally  divided,  but  the  abnormaJ  length  of  the  bars, 
especially  for  the  periods  ending  in  zero  or  m  5,  stand 
out  in  the  diagram.  These  irrogularities  are  due 
almost  entmely  to  errors  in  the  retm-ns,  and  it  will  be 
noted  Dll  the  diagram,  particularly  the  length  of  the 
bar  indicating  30  years  of  age  (for  both  males  and 
females),  as  compared  with  the  bars  for  29  and  31 
years  of  age.  The  same  disproportion  or  irregularity 
is  shown  for  the  ages  40,  50,  60,  and  70  j^cars.  i\iter 
70  years  of  age  the  pyramid  becomes  nearly  normal, 
and  after  SO  there  is  apparently  no  tendency  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  certain  ages.  The  disproportion  in  the 
ages  below  50  years  can  not  be  charged  eiithely  to 
errors  in  the  returns,  however,  as  the  foreign  immi¬ 
gration  contains  a  large  prtjportion  of  male  adults 
and  iiicreasos  the  proportion  in  the  ages  above  15. 

Plate  No.  204,  Diagram  2,  tlktribution  of  the  total 
population  in  1910,  by  age  periods  and  by  each  class, 
show^s  the  largt*  proportion  of  adults  among  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  Japanese,  and  foreign-horn  wliite  population, 
Tlie  heavy  line  in  the  center  marked  zero  is  the  line 
of  15  years  of  age,  and  there  are  two  groups  to  the  left 
and  four  to  the  right  of  the  line.  The  groups  below 
15  (under  5,  and  5  to  14)  are  on  the  left.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  bar  to  the  right  of  the  heavy  black 
lino  represents  the  four  age  groups,  from  15  to  24,  25 
to  44,  45  to  64,  and  65  and  over. 

Taking  up  the  groups  under  15  yeai3  of  age,  in  the 
imder  5  group  the  smallest  proportion  is  shown  (omit¬ 
ting  the  '^all  other”  class),  in  the  foroigu-bom  ^vhite, 
the  next  lowest  proportion  being  in  the  Chinese,  due 
to  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion  is  made  up  of  males  of  adult  age.  The  Japanese 
also  have  a  low  proportion,  ranking  next  to,  but  a 
trifle  above,  the  Chinese.  The  largest  proportion  of 
children  under  5  are  among  the  Indians,  The  greatest 
nimiber  of  cliddreD  from  5  to  14  will  be  noted  in  the 
native  wliito  of  mixed  pai-entage.  In  the  ag(^  groups 
above  15  the  largest  proportion  of  the  15  to  24  group 
is  noted  hi  the  native  white  of  mixed  parentage,  while 


the  Chinese  have  the  smallest  pi’oportion.  In  the  25 
to  44  group  the  Japanese  have  tlie  largest  pmportion 
and  the  Indians  tlio  smallest.  Of  the  ages  45  to  64 
the  Cliinese  have  the  largest  proportion  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  the  smallest.  Of  the  group  65  and  over  the 
foreign-boni  white  have  the  largest  proportion  and 
the  Japanese  the  smallest. 

The  iniluence  of  immigration  on  the  age  composition 
of  the  native  population  is  evident,  as  comparcnl  with 
the  native  wiiite  of  native  parentage.  The  age  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  iiativo  wliite  is  affected  indirectly  by 
immigration,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  is  affected 
is  hard  to  deterniiue.  A  comparLson  of  the  hum  for 
the  various  elements  of  the  population  with  that  of 
the  total  popidation  shows  that  the  abnormal  number 
in  certain  age  periods  is  duo  to  the  foreign  immigra¬ 
tion;  if  immigration  were  to  cease  for  a  number  of 
yearn,  the  proportion  of  chOtkeu  below  15  years  of 
age,  as  compared  with  the  aiiults,  would  be  much 
greater,  as  the  age  tlistiibutiun  of  the  foreign  born 
affects  materially  that  of  the  entire  population. 

Diagram  3  on  Plate  No,  204,  distribution  by  age 
periods  of  the  native  white,  native  negro,  and  foreign- 
born  white  population  in  1910,  shows  in  millions  the 
total  number  in  each  age  period  and  delineates  very 
clearly  the  excess  of  foreign  born  in  the  age  grou]>s  above 
1 5  and  b elo  w  5 0 .  The  gr a dii a  1  redo c ti on  o f  the  negroes 
and  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  shows  that  in 
these  two  classcvs  the  number  of  pei'sf>ns  in  each  age 
period  is  nearly  normal.  The  native  white  of  foreign- 
born  or  mixed  parentage  more  closely  approaches  the 
normal  but  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  other  two 
classes. 

There  are  certain  eiTOi-s  in  the  statement  of  the  ages 
of  young  chililrcn,  especially  noticeablo  among  negroes 
under  5  luid  froiti  5  to  9,  It  is  a  weU-groiinded  principle 
that  the  largest  proportion  tyf  the  population  hi  any  age 
grou]>  is  in  the  youngest  age,  the  I>ar,  therefore,  pre¬ 
senting  0  to  5  should  1)0  much  larger  than  5  to  9,  and 
the  bars  should  gradually  lessen  for  each  of  the  higher 
age  gixnips.  The  bai’s  should  fomi  an  almost  perfect 
pji'aniid  and  the  differences  in  length  be  nearly  uni¬ 
form,  so  far  as  the  negro  population  and  tlie  native 
white  of  native  parentage  arc  concerned.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  other  two  classes  are  due  to  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  number  of  the  foreign  born  in  the  higher 
age  groups.  The  departures  from  the  normal  in  the 
fimt  two  classes  are  due  to  misstatements  of  the  ages 
ol  the  children  and  the  tendency  to  return  the  age  in 
a  nuinber  ending  with  a  zero  or  5. 

Diagi^aiii  4  on  Plate  No,  204  shows  the  distribution  . 
by  age  periods  of  the  total  population  and  each  princi¬ 
pal  class  in  1910,  1900,  and  1890.  Tliis  diagram  pre¬ 
sents  very  clearly  the  abnormal  number  of  the  foreign 
bom  in  the  older  age  gi‘oups,  and  that  the  same  (condi¬ 
tion  has  existed  at  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Tliir- 
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teenth  Censuses.  The  proportions  cim  therefore  again 
be  considered  as  practically  the  same  at  each  of 
the  enumerations.  The  greatest  change  shown  since 
1890  is  the  chaiige  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  native 
whiles  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage;  this  difference 
is  probably  due  to  the  variation  in  the  volume  of  immi- 
gi'ation  tliirmg  the  different  decades. 

In  Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  205,  the  distribution  by 
age  petiods  of  the  total  population  by  geographic 
divisions  in  1910,  it  will  be  noticed  tliat  the  three 
sou  them  divisions  had  a  very  high  pt'oportion  in  the 
ago  gi’oups  below  25  y oat's ,  especially  in  the  West  South 
Central  division.  In  the  West  South  Central  division 

59.4  per  cent  and  in  the  East  South  Central  division 

55.5  ])er  cent  of  the  population  was  under  25  years  of 
age,  as  compared  with  45.5  ]ier  cent  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  division  and  42.9  per  cent  in  the  Pacific  division. 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  hirge  number  of 
negroes  and  small  number  of  the  foreign  born  in  the 
South. 

Diagram  2  on  Plate  No.  205  shows  the  distribution 
by  ago  periods  and  sex  of  total  population  for  1910. 
The  percentages  which  this  diagram  represents  are 
based  upon  the  total  population.  The  diagram  also 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  effect  of  tlve  abnormal  age 
periods  of  the  foreign-bom  population,  especially  in 
the  groups  from  10  to  25  years  of  age,  and  particularly 
for  males. 

Diagram  3  on  Plate  No.  205  shows,  by  age  periods, 
the  distribution  of  the  urban  and  rural  population  in 
1910,  by  geogr^aphic  di^dsions.  Only  three  age  periods 
are  given — under  15,  15  to  44,  and  45  and  over.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  in  the  lower  ago  group,  under  15,  mil  be 
nt)ted  in  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  and 
West  South  Central  divisions.  The  Pacific  division 
has  the  largest  proportion  of  its  population  over  15 
yearn  of  age  in  the  urbiui  class,  a  higher  percentage 
tlnm  in  any  other  division. 

Diagram  4  on  Plate  No.  205  shows  the  distribution, 
by  age  periods  and  sex,  of  the  total  population  and  of 
each  principal  class  in  1910.  Tlie  abnomxal  number 
of  persons  in  the  age  groups  above  15  years  is  shown 
for  the  foreign-born  white,  both  male  and  female,  the 
proportion  in  the  female  being  slightly  less  than  in  the 
male.  For  the  other  elements  the  males  and  females 
for  tlie  age  group  25  to  44  are  almost  identical  in  their 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  four  age  groups. 

The  distribution  of  tlie  principal  elements  of  the 
population  by  age  j^eriods  and  sex  is  graphieaOy  pre¬ 
sented  on  Plate  No.  206. 

Diagi'am  1  illustrates  the  proportion  of  the  native 
white  of  native  parentage ;  Diagi-am  2,  the  native  wliite 
of  foreign  or  mixed  pai'entage;  Diagram  3,  the  foreign- 
boru  white;  and  Diagram  4,  the  negi'o. 

A  comparison  of  these  four  diagrams  directs  the 
attention  to  the  wide  differences  in  the  age  distribution 


of  the  principal  classes,  and,  as  no  two  of  the  diagrams 
are  identical  in  form,  it  is  evident  that  the  diagram 
that  is  not  affected  by  the  abnormal  grouping  of  the 
foreign-born  wliite  population  is  that  representing  the 
negro  population,  although  the  diagram  ot  the  native 
white  of  native  parents  is  but  slightly  affected  by  this 
factor.  The  abnormal  differences  between  the  lengths 
of  the  bars  for  certain  age  groups  of  the  foreign-borji 
white  population,  as  compared  mth  the  same  ages  on 
the  other  diagrams,  clearly  indicates  the  excess  of  the 
males  over  the  females,  and  the  preponderance  of  the 
ages  from  20  to  40  years.  The  diagrams  for  the  native 
white  of  native  parentage  and  the  negro  should  show 
the  same  proportion  in  each  age  group,  but  tlie  differ¬ 
ence  is,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  en-oneous  statements 
in  the  ages  of  the  negroes,  especially  for  the  children 
in  the  two  groups  under  5  and  from  5  to  9. 

MARITAL  CONDITION. 

Diagram  I  on  Plato  No.  207  presents  the  marital  con¬ 
dition  of  the  total  population  15  yeax's  of  age  and  over, 
l>y  geographic  divisions,  in  1910.  This  diagram  sliows 
the  proportion  of  the  single,  married,  and  widowed  or 
divorced  in  the  total  number  of  pemons  15  years  of 
age  and  over,  classified  by  sex.  In  the  New  England 
division  there  were  a  larger  number  of  males  reported 
manied  than  females,  and  a  larger  number  of  females 
reported  as  widowed  or  divorced  than  males.  In  each 
division  and  in  the  United  States  total  more  males  than 
females  were  reported  as  single,  while  in  every  division 
the  number  returned  as  widowed  or  divorced  was 
greater  for  the  females  than  for  the  males;  for  every 
^vision,  except  New  England,  there  were  more  females 
than  males  reported  as  mamed,  the  percentage  re- 
pt>rted  as  married  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division  being 
exactly  the  same  for  both  sexes.  In  the  Mountain 
division  the  proportion  of  females  reported  as  married 
was  15  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the  males;  in  tins 
same  division  there  were  20  per  cent  more  males  re¬ 
ported  BS  single  than  females.  The  East  South  Cen¬ 
tral  division  had  the  Mghest  proportion  of  widowed 
for  both  male  and  female,  5. 1  and  1 LS  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively;  the  proportion  in  the  New  England  division  is 
a  little  lower  for  the  females,  being  11. .5  per  cent,  and 
the  males  5.1  per  cent,  exactly  the  same. 

Diagram  2,  on  the  same  plate,  shows  the  marital 
condition  of  principal  classes  of  tlxe  population,  by  age 
periods,  in  1910.  The  periods  used  in  the  preparation 
of  this  diagram  may  be  tei'med  broad  age  periods/^  as 
there  are  oxily  tliree  groups — 15  to  24  years,  25  to  44 
years,  and  45  years  of  age  and  over.  These  broad  age 
groups  are  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  differences  in  the  four  classes  by  sex. 
The  heavy  line  marked  ^^zero”  separates  the  chagraniiiito 
two  parts,  the  left  section  representing  the  single  and 
the  section  on  the  right  of  the  line  the  married  and 
widowed  or  divorced.  The  classification  used  is  native 
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white  of  native  parentage,  native  white  of  foreign  or 
mixed  parciitage,  foreign-born  wliite,  and  negro.  Each 
cla»s  wai5  divided  into  single,  married,  and  widowed 
or  divorced,  and,  as  indicated  on  tlie  previous  diagram, 
each  ago  penod  included  in  group  lo  to  24  contained 
a  large  proportion  of  both  males  and  females  who  were 
single,  the  per  cent  of  males  m  each  of  the  four  classes 
being  liigher  than  for  the  females.  On  the  right  of  the 
line  the  proportion  ot  the  married  and  the  widowed  or 
divorced  females  exceed  the  males  in  each  class.  In 
the  next  group,  25  to  44,  a  marked  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  single  pci'sons  in  each  class  and  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  married  and  widowed  or  divorced 
will  be  noted,  the  single  males  outnumbering  the  single 
females  and  the  married  females  outnumbering  the 
married  males  for  each  of  the  four  classes;  this  is  also 
true  of  the  widowed  or  divorced.  In  the  third  age 
group,  45  years  and  over,  the  difference  between  the 
percentage  of  the  single  males  and  females  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  in  the  fffst  class,  native  wliito  of  native 
parentage,  the  proportion  of  both  sexes  is  nearly  equal, 
that  of  the  females  being  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the 
males. 

Diagi'am  3  on  Plate  No.  207  shows  the  marital  con¬ 
dition  of  the  adult  population  for  1910,  in  eight  age  peri¬ 
ods,  by  sex.  The  diagram  is  dirided  into  sections  by  the 
heavy  line  under  the  zero.  The  percentages  for  single 
pcmoiis  are  on  the  left,  and  for  the  married  and  wid¬ 
owed  or  divorced  on  the  right.  The  ages  considered 
waTC-  for  adults  15  years  and  over.  In  the  lower  group, 
15  to  10,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  males  was  re¬ 
ported  a.s  married,  the  females  showung  a  much  laiger 
percentage.  The  proportion  of  females  married  and 
widowed  or  divorced  is  Idgher  than  for  males  in  all  the 
ago  periods  below^  65  ycais  and  over*  In  this  group 
the  percentage  of  single  nialt'S  and  females  is  almost 
the  same;  in  the  married  class  the  males  show  almost 
double  the  percentage  of  the  females,  while  for  wid¬ 
owed  or  divorced  the  percentage  for  females  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  males*  In  nil  the  age  groups 
below  65  ycai's,  for  those  wiio  were  returned  as  single, 
the  males  form  a  larger  percentage  than  the  females, 
the  difference  being  greatest  in  the  age  group  20  to  24, 
with  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  higher  ages  to  the  ago 
group  65  and  over.  The  proportion  married  among 
the  males  increased  from  the  low  group  to  the  age 
group  45  to  54,  For  the  liigher  age  groups,  55  to  64 
and  65  and  over,  the  proportion  decreased  rapidly. 
The  married  and  widowed  or  divorced  combined 
showed  an  increase  in  percentage  at  each  age  period 
above  15  to  10  years.  The  diagram  brings  out  very 
clearly  the  prevailing  difference  between  men  and 
women  as  to  age  at  marriage. 

INTEBSTATE  lifIGRATIOK. 

Map  1  oil  Plate  No.  208,  per  cent  of  the  population 
born  in  eacli  state,  living  in  other  states,  in  1910. 


CaUfomia,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  have  the 
smallest  percentage  of  the  populatiou  Ijom  in  these 
states  who  are  living  in  other  states,  while  Now  Ilam])- 
shire,  Vermont,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Wyoming, 
and  Nevada  liave  tlie  largest  percentage  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  bom  in  the  state  living  in  other  states. 

On  Map  2,  per  cent  of  the  native  population  living 
in  each  state  born  in  other  states,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  most  of  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  in 
the  low  percentage  groups,  witli  tJie  exception  of 
Florida,  this  state  having  the  higli^t  percentage  of  the 
native  population  living  in  tJie  state  born  in  other 
states.  The  Western  states,  almost  without  exception, 
liave  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  native  population  living 
in  the  state  who  were  bom  in  other  states.  Tlie  marked 
exception  is  Utah,  wliich  has  a  smaller  proportion  of 
its  population  bom  in  other  states  w]io  are  li\dng  in 
the  state  than  any  other  state  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  Louisimia, 

On  Diagram  1,  Plate  No*  209,  is  slio^vn  the  aggre^ 
gate  migration  of  the  native  population  from  and  to 
eacli  state,  as  reported  at  the  Thirteenth  Census.  The 
states  are  arranged  in  geographic  order  and,  on  the 
left  of  the  diagram,  the  number  of  persons  bom  in 
the  state  who  are  living  in  other  states  is  sliowni.  On 
the  opposite  side  ajipears  tlie  number  of  pei'sons  living 
in  the  state  who  were  bom  ui  other  states.  It  is 
especially  noticeable  fJiat  for  New  York  1,-3 17, 398 
persons  were  bom  in  the  state  and  are  living  in  other 
states,  and  but  686,616  living  in  the  state  who  were 
bom  in  other  states;  in  otlier  wwds,  New  York  has  lost 
througli  intemtate  migration  over 600, 000  natives.  Illi¬ 
nois  also  has  lost  through  interstate  migration,  as  there 
are  1,308,085  natives  of  tlie  state  living  m  other  states. 
The  Western  states,  especially  those  in  the  Mountain 
and  Pacific  divisions,  have  gamed  through  intemtate 
migration.  The  state  of  Oklahoma,  with  1,092,844 
pei’sons  who  were  boni  in  other  states,  lias  a  larger 
number  of  that  class  of  immigi'ants  than  any  other 
state,  not  excepting  the  more  populous  states  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvaniia,  and  Illbiois*  Illinois,  with 
997,189,  ranks  next  to  Oklahoma;  Texas,  with  007,008 
residents  who  were  born  in  other  states,  is  third;  these 
three  states  have  lost  a  comparatively  small  number 
through  migration  to  other  states. 

In  Diagram  2  on  Plate  No.  209  net  gain  or  net  loss 
through  mterstate  migration  in  1910  is  represented. 
The  only  state  in  the  West  South  Central  division  wliicli 
shows  a  net  loss  thi’oiig]i  intemtate  migration  is  Loidsi- 
ana;  the  loss,  however,  was  small.  In  the  Mountain 
division  Utah  shows  a  slight  loss  through  interstate  ^ 
migi’ation.  In  the  Pacific  division  aU  the  states  made 
gi*eat  gains  through  interstate  migration*  New  York, 
Penns3dvania,  Ohio,  Kentuck)%  Vhginia,  and  Tennes¬ 
see  lost  heavily  through  interstate  migration.  Exclud¬ 
ing  the  District  of  Columbia,  23  states  lost  by  inter¬ 
state  migration  and  25  gained* 
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Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  210  shows  the  per  cent  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  natives  of  each  state,  as  living  in  the 
state  or  living  in  other  states,  in  1910.  California  and 
Florida  have  the  sraiiUest  ]>ercentagc  of  persons  bom 
in  tlie  state  who  are  bving  in  other  states^  while  Ne¬ 
vada  and  Vermont  liave  the  largest  j)ro[)ortioii  bom  in 
the  state  and  bving  in  other  states.  Tliere  were  only 
seven  states — New  I lampsliire,  Kansas,  Vermontj  Dela¬ 
ware,  Iowa,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada— in  wliieh  the  ]>ro- 
portion  of  the  population  born  in  the  state  and  lining 
in  the  state  is  less  than  70  per  cent,  and  in  41  of  tlie  48 
states  more  than  seven-tenths  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  boni  in  the  state  is  living  in  the  state. 

Diagram  2  on  Plate  No.  210  is  interesting  in  indicat¬ 
ing  the  ]>roportion  of  the  population  of  each  state  as 
born  ia  the  state,  boiii  in  other  states,  or  foreign  bom, 
as  returned  at  tlie  Thirteenth  Census.  When  the 
foreign  bom  is  considered  in  connection  with  persons 
bom  in  the  state,  the  states  of  Wyoining  and  Wash¬ 
ington  have  less  than  25  per  cent  of  their  total  popu¬ 
lation  bom  in  tlio  state  of  residence.  The  highest 
proportions  of  foreign-born  population  appear  in 
Rhode  Ishuid,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  ajtid  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  the  order  mimed.  The  states  wiiich 
liad  over  75  per  cent  of  the  total  popidation  of  each 
state  born  in  the  state  are  Maine,  Iiidiana,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Vir^iia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Louisiana. 

The  small  map  (3)  on  Plate  No.  210  indicates  for  1910, 
by  the  sliadetl  lines,  tlie  states  wliicli  lost  through  inter¬ 
state  migration,  the  unshaded  states  having  gained. 

The  siiiiill  map  (4)  on  Plate  No.  210  shows  tlie  states 
havuig  gained  or  lost  through  all  migration  in  1910. 
Some  of  the  states  whicli  lost  through  ijiterstate  migra¬ 
tion  have  gained,  wlien  the  foreign  element  is  also  con- 
sideretl.  Tlie  gain  for  these  states,  therefore,  is  entirely 
due  to  the  foreign-born  population. 

FOEEIGN-BORN  POPULATION. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  211  indicates,  by  the  length 
of  the  bars,  the  number  of  natives  of  each  of  the 
principal  foreign  countries  that  wow  retiinied  at  each 
census,  from  1850  to  1910,  The  countries  are  ranked 
according  to  the  number  returned  in  1910,  the  coimtiy 
with  the  largest  number  appeiu'ing  fust.  The  dia¬ 
gram  presents  most  strikingly  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  foreign-born  population 
smee  1 850 .  The  natives  of  Germany  incre ised  in  mim- 
beis  from  1850  to  1900,  but  in  1910  there  was  a  falhiig 
off.  There  was  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
natives  of  Russia  and  Finlaml  and  Austria-Hungaiy 
returned  at  the  censuses  ])rioF  to  T900.  Increasing 
numbers  of  Irish  are  found  at  each  census  from  1850  to 
1890,  when  the  highest  mark  was  reached;  since  then  the 
number  has  steatUly  decreased.  The  natives  of  Italy, 


like  those  of  Austria-Hungary,  came  in  great  numbers 
to  this  coiintiy  between  1 890  and  1 900,  and  aspecially 
between  1900  and  1910.  Norway,  Sw^eden,  and  Den¬ 
mark  combined  have  had  a  constant  increase  at  each 
census  since  1850,  the  largest  number  having  been 
enumerated  in  1910.  Natives  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  mcreased  from  1S50  to  and  including  1890; 
1900  showed  a  shght  decrease  from  the  j^revious 
emuneratiun,  but  in  1910  an  increase  over  the  1900 
census  was  reported.  The  natives  of  Canada  and  New- 
foiuidland  mcreased  at  each  eniiineration  from  1850 
to  1910,  although  the  increase  from  1900  to  1910  was 
small. 

Diagram  2  on  Plate  No.  211  shows  the  increase  and 
decrease  from  1900  to  1910,  or  the  net  result  of  the  mi- 
inigration  from  these  countries.  As  previously  stated, 
Germany  leads  at  both  enumerations,  but  shows  a  de- 
cretise  from  1 900  to  1 91 0.  Russia  and  Fiiilatid  shows  a 
large  increase,  as  does  Aiistria-Himgaiy.  In  1900  Ire¬ 
land  was  second  in  pcmit  of  the  number  of  its  natives 
returned  in  the  United  States,  but  in  1910  it  hm\  fallen 
to  the  fourth  place,  and  the  number  enumerated  was 
less  than  in  1 900.  Italy,  which  had  in  1 900  the  smallest 
returns  of  the  eight  countries  shown  on  the  diagram, 
was  fifth  in  rank  in  1910.  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  showed  a  slight  mcrease,  as  <licl  Canada  ami 
Newfoundland.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  oc¬ 
cupied  fifth  place  in  1900  and  sixth  in  1910. 

Diagram  3  on  Plate  No.  211  indicates,  by  the  length  of 
the  bai^,  the  number  of  natives  returned  at  the  census 
of  1910,  from  each  of  the  foreign  countries  that  were 
tabulated  separatciy,  the  countries  being  arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  total  number  returned  by  the  enuinera- 
tom  at  the  Thirteenth  Census,  As  in  the  previous 
diagrams,  Germany  has  the  largest  nuinber.  There 
wove  2,501,333  natives  of  Germany  returned  in  1910; 
this  was  over  tlnee-quarters  of  a  million  more  tlum  wm 
returned  from  any  other  couiitiy.  The  smallest  num¬ 
ber  returned  for  any  country  w'^hich  was  tabulated 
separately  was  1,736,  from  Ckmtral  America. 

Plate  No*  212,  Diagram  1.  The  tour  circles  are 
proportionate  in  size  to  the  total  foreign-bom  popula¬ 
tion  returned  at  the  censuses  of  1850,  1870,  1890,  and 
1910.  The  divisions  of  each  circle  present  the  jmr- 
centage  of  distribution  of  the  foreign-born  population 
by  principal  countries  of  birth  at  each  of  the  censuses 
specified. 

In  1850  the  natives  of  Irelaud  (42.S  per  cent),  Ger¬ 
many  (26  per  cent),  and  Great  Britain  (16.9  per 
cent)  formed  85.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  popu¬ 
lation.  Ill  1870  the  same  countries  furnished  77.5  per 
cent  of  our  foreign  born,  Germany  mcreitsed  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  foreign-born  popidation  and  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  Irish,  the  percentage  being  33.3  for 
Ireland  against  30.4  for  GermaJiy,  In  1890  the 
Germans  outnumbered  the  Irish  at  the  rate  of 
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30.1  to  2f)*2  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  bom.  In 
1910  Germany  was  again  the  country  furnfahing  a 
laigor  porportion  than  any  others  with  18,5  ])er  cent; 
Russia  and  FinJaiul,  ^dth  12,8  per  centj  and  Austriar* 
Hungary^  with  VIA  per  ceiitj  were  second  and  thirds 
respectively,  Ireland  having  fallen  to  the  foiirtli  ])lace, 
with  10  per  cent.  The  circles  present  grapliit^ally 
the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  our  foreign-born  population  since  1850, 

In  Diagram  2  the  two  circles  are  in  proportion  to 
the  total  foreign-born  population  returned  in  1910  and 
1900,  They  also  indicate,  by  the  si^se  of  the  divisions, 
tl\e  proportion  the  foreign  clement  from  each  of  the 
principal  countries  of  birth  forms  of  the  total.  In 
1900  Germany  ranked  first,  with  27,2  per  cent;  Ireland 
was  second,  with  15,6  per  cent;  Canada  anti  New¬ 
foundland  third,  with  11.4  per  cent;  Great  Britain 
foui-th,  with  11,3  percent;  Norsniy,  Sweden,  and  Den¬ 
mark  combined  fifth,  with  10,4  per  cent;  Austria- 
Hungary  sixth,  with  6,2  per  cent;  Russia  and  Finland 
seventh,  mth  6.2  per  cent;  and  Italy  eighth,  with  4.7 
per  cent,  In  1910  Germany  ranked  fnst  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  born;  Russia  and  Finland  had  atlvanced 
from  the  seventh  place  to  the  second ;  Austria-Hungaiy 
had  advanced  from  sixth  to  third;  Ireland  had 
dropped  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  place;  Italy 
had  advanced  from  eighth  to  fifth;  Noiway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  dropped  from  fifth  to  sixth  place;  and 
Great  Britain  had  fallen  from  touith  place  to  the 
seventh. 

The  series  of  circles  on  Plate  No,  213  represent  the 
foreign-bijrn  population  of  each  geographic  division, 
and  the  sectors  of  the  circles  indicate  the  propoi-tion 
the  natives  of  each  of  the  princiiial  countries  of  birth 
form  of  the  total  foreign  born  of  the  geograpMe  divi- 
sion.  For  Lustance,  in  the  New  England  division 
the  Germans  form  the  smaUest  proportion,  while  the 
natives  of  Ireland  and  Canatla  and  Newfoiindhiiid 
form  large  proiiortions  of  the  foreign  edement.  In  the 
Middle  Atlantic  division,  Russia  and  Finliind,  Austria- 
Himgaiy,  Italy,  and  Geriiiany  have  the  largest  sectors. 
In  the  East  North  Central  dimiou  the  Germans  far 
exceed  all  others,  the  natives  of  Austria-Hungary 
ranking  next  in  order.  In  the  West  North  Central 
division,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  combined 
rank  first  and  Germany  second.  The  Germans  lead 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  the  East  South  Central,  and  the 
West  South  Central  divisions .  The  natives  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  combined  rank  first  in  the  Moun¬ 
tain  division,  and  the  Scaiidina^datis  rank  first  in  the 
Pacific  division.  The  countries  are  an'anged  in  the 
same  order  on  all  the  circles, 

Plate  No,  214  is  made  up  of  nine  small  diagrams, 
each  diagi'am  showing,  by  the  length  of  the  bars,  the 
number  of  the  natives  of  the  principal  f(ireign  countries 
in  that  geographic  division,  in  1910  and  1900-  The 
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countries  are  i^ankcd  according  to  the  number  of 
natives  returned  in  1910, 

In  the  New  England  division  the  natives  of  Canada 
and  Ne^vdnimdland  led  in  the  number  returned  at 
both  censuses.  The  natives  of  Russia  and  Fmlaud 
were  most  numerous  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division 
in  1910,  but  in  1900  the  Germans  were  first.  In  the 
East  North  Central  division  the  Germans  led  in  both 
1910  and  1900,  but  their  nuniher  had  decreased.  In 
the  West  North  Central  division  the  natives  of  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  combined  led  in  1910, 
but  IQ  1900  German j  ranked  first,  F<)r  tlie  Sooth 
Atlantic  and  East  South  Central  divisions  the  Ger¬ 
mans  led  at  both  censuses.  In  the  West  South  Central 
I  division  the  natives  of  Mexico  led  at  both  censuses. 
In  the  Mountain  division  natives  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Wales  eomhiued  were  in  the  lead  in  both 
1910  and  1900*  'Die  natives  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  ranked  first  in  the  Pacific  division  in  1910,  hut 
in  1900  the  Germans  were  the  most  numerous.  Com¬ 
paring  all  the  diagrams,  the  largest  number  of  the 
natives  of  Russia  and  Finland  were  found  m  the 
Middle  Atlantic  division,  while  the  largest  number  of 
Germans  were  returned  in  the  East  North  Central 
division.  The  natives  of  Canada  and  Ne\\douiuUand 
were  most  numerous  in  New  England,  and  the  natives 
of  Norway,  Swoden,  and  Denmark  were  most  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  West  North  Central  division.  Die  largest 
number  of  the  natives  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  was  found  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division,  and 
the  largest  number  of  Italiiuis  was  returned  in  the 
MidiUe  Atlantic  division.  There  were  more  natives  of 
Ireland  returned  in  the  Midiile  Atlantic  division  than 
in  any  other. 

Plates  Nos,  215  and  216  are  composed  of  four 
diagrams  each,  showing,  for  1910  and  1900,  by  double 
hai'Sj  the  natives  of  certain  foreign  countries,  by  states, 
the  states  being  ranked  according  to  the  number  re- 
tm-ned,  with  the  largest  fij-st.  Diagi^am  1  on  Plate 
No,  215  presents  the  natives  of  Germany;  Diagram  2, 
natives  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark;  Diagram  3, 
Ireland;  and  Diagram  4,  Anstria-Hungary,  Diixgrani 
1  on  Plate  No,  216  shows  the  natives  of  Russia  and 
Finland;  Diagram  2,  Italy;  Diagram  3,  Canada  and 
Newfoundland;  and  Diagram  4,  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales. 

A  comparison  of  the  eight  diagj'ams  on  these  plates, 

I  as  to  the  state^j  leading  in  the  number  of  foreign  born 
of  each  country  returned  in  1910,  brings  into  relief  the 
composition  of  the  foreign  population  of  thcjse  states 
which  receive  large  numbers  of  immigrants. 

New  York  has  the  greatest  number  of  natives  of 
Gcrniany,  Ireland,  Russia  and  Finland,  Italy,  and  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Diis  state  is  second 
in  the  number  of  natives  of  Austria-Hungary^  third  in 
the  number  of  natives  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
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and  fourth  in  the  number  of  natives  of  Noi^ay^ 
Sweden^  and  Denmark,  Pennsylvania  leads  in  the 
number  of  natives  of  Austria-Himgary;  is  sec^ond  in 
the  number  of  natives  of  Pussia  and  Fhilaiid^  Ituly% 
and  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales;  is  thii*d  in  the 
nmnber  of  natives  of  Ireland;  and  forirth  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Germans,  Minnesota  leads  in  the  number  of 
natives  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark;  Dlinois  is 
second,  and  WLsi^tuisin  tliird.  In  fact,  of  the  eight 
countries  shown,  New  York  leads  in  five;  Minnesota 
in  one  (number  of  natives  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark);  Pennsylvania  in  one  (natives  of  Austria- 
Hungary);  and  Massachusetts  in  one  (the  number  of 
natives  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland),  The  diagi'ams 
bring  out  clearly  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  natives 
of  Germany  and  Ireland  in  the  various  states  from 
1900  to  1910,  also  the  gi^eat  increase  in  the  number  of 
natives  of  Austria-Hungary  anil  of  Kussia  and  Fin¬ 
land  from  1900  to  1910,  In  fact,  the  natives  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia  and  Finland  in 
the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  10  years  since  1900, 

Plate  No,  217  is  composed  of  six  small  maps,  pre¬ 
senting  gi'apliicaUy  the  percentage  of  the  population 
of  each  state,  at  the  Thirteenth  Census,  horn  in  the 
foreign  countries  specified,  and  locates  geographically 
the  states  that  returned  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  natives  of  (1)  Germany,  (2)  Russia  and  Finland, 
(3)  Austria-IIimgary,  (4)  Ireland,  (5)  Italy,  and  (6) 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Dcmnark.  Cousidermg  the 
proportion,  and  not  the  number  of  persons  re¬ 
turned,  the  Germans  form  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  total  population  of  Wisconsin  (10  per  cent) 
and  miaois  (5,7  per  cent)  than  of  any  other  state. 
New  Y’ork  (6.2  per  cent)  and  North  Dakota  (5J 
per  cent)  have  the  highest  percentage  of  natives 
of  Russia  and  Finland,  The  greatest  number  of 
natives  of  Austria-Hungary,  also  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  (4.9),  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  The  highest 
percentage  of  natives  of  Ireland  is  foimd  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (6.6  per  cent)  and  Rhode  Island  (5,5  per 
cent).  The  greatest  number  of  Italians,  also  the 
highest  percentage,  are  found  in  New  York  (5.2  per 
cent).  The  largest  percentage  of  the  natives  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  combined  is  found 
in  Minnesota  (IDS  per  cent),  with  North  Dakota  (11 
per  cent),  South  Dakota  (6.4  per  cent),  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (6  per  cent)  ranking  in  the  order  named.  The 
natives  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  as  presented 
by  Map  1,  Plate  21S,  are  widely  distributed,  the  high¬ 
est  percentage  being  found  in  Rhode  Ishmd  (6,3  per 
cent),  and  the  next  largest  proportion  in  Utah  (6  per 
cent) .  The  natives  of  Canada  and  N ewf oundland  form 
the  largest  proportion  m  the  New  England  states  of 
New  Hampshire  (13.5  per  cent)  anti  Maine  (10.3  per 
cent),  as  shown  on  Map  2  of  the  same  plate, 


Diagram  4,  Plate  No,  218,  is  made  up  of  two  small 
diagrams,  the  one  on  the  left  representing  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Japanese  in  1910  and  1900  in  the  cities 
having  the  largest  number  of  tliat  element  of  the 
population,  and  the  diagram  on  the  right  giving  simi¬ 
lar  data  for  the  Chinese.  The  bars  are  lUTanged  with 
the  city  having  the  largest  number  in  1910  at  the 
top,  the  others  following  in  order.  As  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  are  largely  distributed  through  the  great 
cities,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  simply  show  the  po]> 
ulation  for  these  cities  in  which  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  formed  a  fair  proportion  of  the  population. 
The  first  diagram,  the  Japanese,  shows  that  Seattle 
had  the  liirgest  number,  followed  by  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Portland,  and  Sacramento,  in 
the  order  named.  These  were  the  only  cities  having 
more  than  1,200  Japanese  at  the  Thuteenth  Census. 
It  vnU  be  noted  from  the  shaded  bar,  representing 
1900,  that  the  number  of  Japanese  in  each  of  these 
cities  has  increased  largely  sluce  that  date,  Los  Angeles 
showing  the  highest  percentage  of  increase  of  the  cities 
mentioned. 

On  the  diagram  representing  the  Chinese,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  led,  with  Portland,  New  York,  Oakland,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Chicago,  the  only  cities  reporting  over 
1,200  Chinese  in  1910,  followdng  in  the  order  named. 
It  wiE  be  noted  from  the  difference  in  the  length  of 
the  bars  that  the  number  of  Chinese  in  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  New‘  York,  and  Los  Angeles  has  decreased 
since  1900,  while  in  Oaldand  and  Chicago  the  number 
has  increased. 

The  Japanese  population  in  the  12  cities  shown  in 
the  diagram  formed  33.1  per  cent  of  the  total  Japanese 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Chinese 
showm  in  the  dozen  cities  listed  formed  47.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  Chiaese  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1910. 

FOREIGN  WHITE  STOCK. 

Great  interest  is  taken,  not  only  in  the  number  of 
natives  of  foreign  countries  residing  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  the  number  of  persons  bom  in  the 
United  States  of  foreign  parentage.  For  brevity  the 
term  '"foreign  white  stock is  used  to  indicate  the 
combined  total  of  three  classes — the  foreign-horn 
whites,  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage,  and  the 
native  wliites  of  mixed  parentage— that  is,  one  parent 
foreign  born  and  one  parent  native.  The  term  "'couii- 
tiy  of  origin''  is  used  not  only  to  signify  the  country  of 
birth  of  the  person  enumerated,  but  also  the  country 
of  birth  of  the  foreign-born  parent  or  parents. 

Diagi'am  3  on  Plate  No.  218  presents  the  foreign 
w^hite  stock  by  principal  coun tides  of  origin,  for  1910,  in 
the  three  classes  just  described.  The  largest  number 
were  from  Germany,  the  bar  being  shaded  to  Indicate 
first  the  number  bom  in  Germany ;  second,  the  number 
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born  in  this  country,  both  parents  born  in  Germany; 
and  third,  the  lUitiTC  with  one  parent  I)orn  in  Gennany 
and  the  other  in  the  United  States,  The  same  designa¬ 
tions  are  eanied  out  througli  all  the  bars.  One  pecu¬ 
liarity  will  be  noticed  in  the  bars  for  the  countries  which 
have  only  recently  begun  to  send  large  numbem  of  thch 
natives  to  the  United  States,  Of  Germany,  Ireland, 
Canada,  and  England,  the  foreign  wliite  stock  includes 
a  large  number  of  one  parent  born  in  the  specified 
comitry  and  one  in  the  United  States,  The  bar  for 
Russia  and  Finland,  as  well  as  those  for  Italy,  Austria, 
anti  Hungary,  have  a  very  small  proportion  in  this 
class.  In  other  wtnds,  the  Russians,  Italians,  and 
Austro-Hungarians  are  not  intermarryLQg  with  natives 
of  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Germans, 
Irish,  Canadians,  and  English, 

Diagi'am  1  mi  Plate  No,  219  presents  the  percentage 
of  foreign  white  stock,  by  eight  principal  c()untries  of 
origin,  in  1910,  Germany  leads  with  25,7  per  cent  of 
the  total,  followed,  in  order  of  penxmtagc,  by  Leland, 
with  14  per  cent;  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
combined,  with  10  per  cent;  Canada,  with  8*6  per 
cent;  and  Russia  and  Finland,  with  8,5  per  cent. 
Tliosc  are  the  only  countries  forming  8.5  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  foreign  white  stock.  These  five  coun¬ 
tries  are  followed  hy  Austria-Hungary  and  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  with  8.4  per  cent.  The  three 
countries  of  Germany,  Ireland,  and  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  combined,  form  49.7  per  cent,  practically 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  wlute  stock, 

MOTKEE  TONGUE, 

The  census  act  of  July  2,  1009,  was  amended  by 
Public  Resolution  No.  23,  approved  March  24,  1910, 
to  include  an  intjuiry  as  to  the  nationality  or  mother 
tongue*  The  Tliirteenth  Census  was  therefore  the 
fust  enumeration  to  include  an  inquiry  as  to  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  foreign-born  population* 

Tho  circle.  Diagram  2,  Plate  No.  219,  indicates,  by 
the  she  of  the  sectors,  the  per  cent  of  the  foreign  white 
stock  in  each  of  the  linguistic  groups  or  mother  tongues 
in  1910*  The  Enghsh  and  Celtic  are  the  most  preva¬ 
lent,  forming  31.1  per  cent;  with  Germanic  second, 
28.5  per  cent;  Latin  and  Greek  third,  13.3  per  cent; 
and  Slavic  and  Lettic  foui'th,  10.1  per  cent* 

The  circles  in  Diagram  3  represent  for  1910  the  total 
foi^eign  bom  (on  the  left),  and  the  total  native  of  for¬ 
eign  stock  (on  the  right),  by  linguistic  groups.  Each 
c^ii'cle  is  divided  into  sectors  proportional  to  the  size  of 
the  gmnp.  Compariiig  the  circle  for  the  foreign  born 
with  that  for  the  native  of  foreign  stock,  the  difference 
in  size  of  the  sectors  of  the  two  circles  shows  that  the 
English  and  Celtic  and  the  Germanic  elements  are  much 
larger  in  the  total  native  of  foreign  stock  than  in  the 
foreign  horn.  For  the  other  elements,  Slavic  and  Let- 
tic,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Scandinavian,  the  sectors  for 
the  circle  indicating  the  foreign  born  are  larger  than 


those  for  the  circle  indicating  the  native  of  foreign 
stock* 

Diagi'iim  4  on  Plate  No,  219  shows  the  foreign  wdiite 
stock,  I>y  principal  mother  tongues,  in  1910,  Tlie 
Enghsh  and  Celtic  is  the  most  largely  represented  of 
the  foreign  white  stock  in  the  United  vStates,  there 
being  over  10,000,000  people  in  that  group;  it  is 
closely  folltnved  by  tht?  Germans,  with  a  little  less 
than  9,000,000*  The  other  motlier  tongues  are  loiich 
sm^dlor,  the  Italians  having  a  little  over  2,000,000, 
followed  by  Polish,  Yidtlish  and  Hebrew,  Swedish, 
French,  and  Norwegian,  each  of  these  having  in  its 
gi'oup  more  than  1,000,000  people,  the  total  for  ilU 
mother  tongues  being  32,243,382,  The  EngUsIi  and 
Celtic  and  Germans  together  contribute  more  than 
ono-half  of  the  total. 

Diagram  5  on  the  same  plate  represents,  l>y  the 
different  shading  of  tlie  bai's,  the  tlmce  elements  of  the 
foreign  white  stock,  by  primdpal  mother  tongues,  in 
1910,  each  bar  being  divided  into  foreign-bom  white; 
native  white,  both  parents  foreign  born;  and  native 
white,  one  parent  foreign  l>orn  and  one  native*  This 
diagram  brings  out  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
the  above  described  elements— especially  the  native 
white,  one  parent  foreign  boni  and  one  native*  This 
element  has  a  mnch  lai^ger  proportion  in  the  gi^oups  of 
English  and  Celtic  and  Germanic  than  in  any  of  the 
othera.  The  Swedish,  French,  and  Norwegian  show  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  this  element  than  do  the 
Italians,  Polish,  and  Yiddish  and  Hebrew* 

IMMIGRATION. 

Plate  No.  220  presents,  by  the  length  of  the  bars, 
the  immigration  of  tlie  foreigu-boni  population  in 
two  divisions — tliose  arriving  in  the  United  States 
before  January  1,  1901,  and  those  arriving  after  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1901,  in  each  state  and  territory,  arranged  by 
geographic  di fusions. 

Tlio  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  bai^s  indi¬ 
cates  strikingly  the  large  proportion  of  the  immigiu- 
tion  in  certain  states  that  has  arrived  in  this  country 
since  Jauuaiy  1,  1901.  Tliis  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states*  In 
the  West  North  Central  tli vision  the  contrary  will  be 
noted — that  is,  that  the  bai's  representing  tlie  arrivals 
before  January  1,  1901,  are  much  longer  than  the  bars 
representing  the  aiTivals  after  January  1,  1901*  The 
large  number  of  the  foreign  born  %v]xo  were  returned 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  as  compared  mth  the 
other  states,  is  also  indicated  by  the  length  of  the  hais 
on  the  diagram*  The  large  number  of  immigrants  in  . 
the  finst  four  geograpliic  tlivisions,  as  compared  witii 
the  last  five  dirisions  on  the  diagram,  is  especially 
noticeable.  The  states  of  West  Virginia,  Wyoming, 
and  Arizona  are  the  only  states  in  wliich  the  number 
of  imimgraiits  arriving  after  Januaiy  1,  1901,  exceexb 
the  number  urriring  before  that  date. 
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VOTING  AGE,  MILITIA  AGE.  iVND  NATURALIZATION. 

The  two  (.liagrauui  on  Plato  No.  221  show  the  (hs- 
tfibution  of  tlic  males  21  yeai-s  of  age  and  over,  by 
color  or  race,  iiatinty,  and  parentage,  for  the  several 
states,  at  the  censuses  of  1910  and  1900.  The  propor¬ 
tion  in  caclx  .state  is  almost  the  same  as  on  the  (.liagram 
for  the  total  population.  The  largest  proportion  of 
native  wliitc  of  native  parents  at  both  censuses  was 
found  in  West  Virginia,  witli  Kentucky  second  and 
Oklahoma  third  in  19K),  and  Oklahoma  second  and 
Kentucky  tliird  in  1990.  Minnesota  led  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign-born  wdiite,  with  Khode  Island  second, 
and  North  Dakota  tliird,  in  1910;  in  1900,  North 
Dakota  was  first,  Minnesota  second,  Wisconsm  third, 
and  Rhode  Istaml  fourth.  In  the  proportion  of  native 
white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  Wisconsin  led 
both  in  1910  and  1900,  with  Utah  second  at  both  cen¬ 
suses,  The  large  proportion  of  negroas  in  the  states 
of  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South  Central  divisions 
is  indicated  by  the  black  portion  of  the  liars,  the  pro¬ 
portions  being  practically  the  same  for  both  1910  and 
1900.  The  foreign  clement  was  small  in  these  same 
tUvisioiis  and  formed  about  the  same  proportion  of  the 
population  at  each  census. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  222  shows  the  color  or  race, 
nati\ity,  and  parentage  of  males  21  yeais  of  age  and 
over  in  urban  and  rural  communities,  by  geographic 
divisions,  in  1910.  The  large  proportion  of  the  foreign- 
born  wliite  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  urban 
communities,  as  compared  ivith  the  rural  communitie.s, 
is  shown  for  all  the  <li\Tsions  except  the  Mountain  and 
Pacific.  In  the  Mountain  division  only  do  the  rural 
communities  have  a  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign- 
bom  ■white  than  the  urban;  in  the  Pacific  di’vision 
the  proportion  is  almost  the  same  in  both  com- 
munitias.  In  everj'  geographic  diidsion,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  West  North  Central,  the  proportion 
of  native  wliite  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  is 
larger  in  the  urban  communities  than  in  the  rural, 
and,  conversely,  the  proportion  of  natives  of  native 
parentage  is  much  larger  in  the  rural  communities 
than  in  the  m-ban.  The  New  England  division  vdth 
69.1  per  cent,  has  the  largest  proportion  of  native 
wliite  of  native  parimtage  in  the  rural  communities, 
closely  followed  by  the  East  South  Central  (67.3  per 
cent),  the  West  South  Central  (65.8  per  cent),  and 
the  South  Atlantic  (63.1  percent).  In  each  of  these 
di'visions  over  60  per  cent  of  the  male  population 
21  years  of  age  and  over  in  rural  areas  is  native  wliite 
of  native  parentage. 

Diagram  2  on  Plate  No.  222,  presenting  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  foreign-born  ■ndute  males  21  years  of  age  and 
over,  by  citizenship  and  country  of  birth,  in  1910,  is 
tlivided  into  two  parts  by  a  heavy  black  linein  the  cen¬ 
ter,  the  left  side  indicating  the  percentage  of  the  foreign- 
born  wliite  males  who  are  naturalized,  have  taken  out 


first  papers,  or  the  status  of  whose  naturalization  was 
not  reported.  On  the.  right  siile  of  the  diagram  is  in¬ 
dicated  the  percentage  of  the  population  -who  are  alien. 
The  width  of  the  bars,  representing  each  of  the  piin- 
cipal  foreign  countries,  is  in  acconlanee  with  the  num¬ 
ber  returned  in  1910,  arranged  with  the  country 
having  the  Liighest  percentage  of  foreign-born  wliite 
males  at  the  bottom.  The  percentage  alien  ivas 
Inghest  among  the  natives  of  Bulgaria,  Seiwia,  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  etc.,  and  lowest  for  the  natives  of  Germany. 
The  European  countries  having  over  4,5  per  cent 
aliens  were  countries  of  southern  or  eastern  Europe; 
in  the  remaining  European  countries,  except  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg,  Prance,  and  Scotland,  the  proportion 
of  aheiis  was  less  than  29  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
reported.  The  percentage  alien  for  natives  of  Mexico 
was  66.6,  that  of  (Aiba  and  other  West  Indies  44.2,  and 
for  Canada  and  Newfoundland  together  28.3,  wlule 
among  the  French  Canadians  it  was  40.2.  Tlie  large 
proportion  of  the  bars  on  the  left  side  of  the  diagram 
is  duo  to  the  largo  percentage  of  male  immigrants  from 
certain  countries  who  have  become  naturalized  or 
have  taken  out  their  fust  papers. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE, 

Diagram  3  on  Plato  No.  222  indicates,  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  cmwe,  the  percentage  for  single  yearn  of 
age  of  the  population  of  school  age  (6  to  20  years), 
attending  school  durmg  the  school  year  ol  1909—10. 
The  emwe,  beginning  at  52.1  per  cent,  at  the  age  of  6, 
rises  rapidly  and  reaches  its  highest  point,  91.2  per 
cent,  at  the  age  of  11  years,  decreasing  slightly  to  14, 
then  rapidly  at  each  age,  mitil  at  20  years  of  age  the 
per  cent  is  8,4.  The  curve  shows  that  among  children 
from  the  ages  of  6  to  16,  more  than  50  per  cent  arc  at¬ 
tending  school. 

The  four  curved  lines  on  Diagram  4  on  Plate  No.  222 
iniUcate  the  per  cent  attending  school  in  the  total 
population  and  in  certain  classes  at  each  year  from  6  to 
20  years  of  age,  during  the  school  year  1909-10.  The 
classes  presented  are  the  total  population,  native  white, 
foreign-born  white,  and  negro.  The  solid  line  repre¬ 
sents  the  total  population,  the  Irrokeu  line  the  native 
white  population,  the  dash  and  dot  the  foreign-born 
white,  and  the  dash  and  cross  the  negro.  The  native 
wliite  at  each  age  has  a  higher  proportion  attending 
school  than  the  foreign-born  white,  the  negro,  or  the 
total  population.  The  foreign-born  whites  have  a  higher 
proportion  attending  school  at  the  ages  from  6  to  12 
than  the  total  population,  but  alter  12  yearn  of  age  the 
percentage  of  the  foreign  born  attending  school  de¬ 
creases  rapidly  until  between  the  ages  of  14  and  15  it 
falls  below  the  curve  representing  the  negro  scliool  at- 
timdance.  The  curve  repi-escnting  the  percentage  of 
negroes  attending  school  is  much  lower  than  the  other 
classes  from  the  ages  of  6  to  14,  but,  after  the  age  of 
14,  they  have  a  liighcr  scliool  attendance  than  the  for- 
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eign  born.  The  legal  age  for  emplojmient  in  many 
states  being  14  prabably  accounts  for  the  rapid  falling 
off  in  the  school  attendance  in  till  classes  and  is  strik-* 
Lngly  apparent  among  the  foreign-born  eliildrein 

ILLITERACY. 

Map  1  on  Plate  No.  223  presents  graphically  in 
seven  groups,  by  states,  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in 
the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  1910.  The 
highest  percentage  group,  25  per  cent  and  over,  applies 
to  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  The 
Southern  states  have  a  heavy  rate  of  illiteracy  for  the 
total  populatioiL  as  do  New  Mexico  and  .4iizoim. 
The  states  of  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Neliraska,  Kansas, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Oregon  have  the  lowest 
rate,  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  illiterate.  No  state  sliows 
for  its  total  population  a  pei'ceiitage  of  illiteracy  of  less 
tlian  1  per  cent. 

Tlie  percentage  of  illiterates  among  the  native 
whites  of  native  parentage  is  indicated  on  Map  2, 
Platts  No.  223.  For  this  (dement  of  the  population 
nearly  aU  the  states  in  the  West  North  Central  and 
Jloiiiitain  divisions  have  less  than  1  per  cent  illiterates. 
In  the  New  England  division  there  are  only  two  states, 
Maine  aiul  Vemiont,  wliicli  have  more  than  1  per  cent 
iUiterate.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  division  New  York 
is  the  only  state  whose  illiteracy  among  the  native 
white  of  native  parentage  is  less  than  1  per  cent.  In 
the  East  North  Central  division  there  is  only  one  state, 
Wisconsin,  with  a  rate  of  illiteracy  among  the  native 
white  of  native  parentage  of  less  than  I  per  cent.  In 
the  West  North  Central  division  aU  the  states,  except 
Missouri,  have  a  rate  of  illiteracy  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 
In  the  Mountain  di\dsion  there  are  only  three  states — 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Aiizona — that  have  a  rate 
of  illiteracy  of  over  1  per  cent.  In  the  Pacific  diAUsion 
all  the  states  have  a,  rate  of  illiteracy  of  less  than  1  per 
cent  among  the  native  wliite  of  native  parentage. 

Map  1  on  Plate  No,  224  shows,  for  1910,  by  states, 
the  per  coat  of  illiterates  in  the  population  10  yeai's  of 
age  and  over  among  the  foreign-bom  wliites.  Throe 
states — Ai'izonn,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas— have  the 
highest  percentage  of  illiteracy,  25  per  cent  and  over. 
In  the  next  group,  15  to  25  per  cent,  are  found  the 
states  of  Louisiana,  West  Virginia,  PcimsylvaDja, 
Delaware,  Ithode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Mtesissippi. 
In  general,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  illiteracy  among  the 
foreign-l>oni  whites  is  lowest  in  the  West  North  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Pacific  divisions.  The  state  of  Washington 
has  the  smallest  percentage  of  illiterates  amoi^  the 
foreign  l>oni. 

Map  2  on  Plate  No.  224  shows  the  percentage  of 
negro  illiterates  in  the  population  10  years  of  age  and 
over  at  the  Thirteenth  Census.  In  every  state  ui  the 
East  South  Central  division  more  than  2.5  per  cent  of 
the  negroes  10  yearn  of  age  and  over  were  ilhU'rate. 


Louisiana  had  the  highest  rate  of  negm  illiteracy,  48. 4 
per  cent,  and  Alabama  was  second,  with  40,1  per  cent. 
In  the  South  Atlantic  division  every  state,  with  the 
exception  of  West  Virginia,  with  20.3  per  cent,  and 
ilaryland,  with.  23  A  per  cent,  had  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  negroes  iUiteraU^.  In  the  states  in  tile  far  North, 
where  the  negro  population  was  small,  the  lowest  per¬ 
centage  of  negro  illiteracy  was  found,  that  of  Oregon 
and  Minnesota  being  but  3,4  per  cent, 

The  four  diagranis  on  Plate  No.  225  show  for  (1) 
ail  classes,  (2)  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  (3) 
foreign-born  whites,  and  (4)  negroes,  the  percentage 
of  illiterates  in  the  population  10  years  of  age  and 
over,  in  each  state,  for  1910  and  1900  compared. 
Nearly  all  the  states  show  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  peicentage  of  illiterates  in  all  the  elements  since 
1900.  The  reduction  is  especially  prominent  among 
negroes,  as  indicated  on  Diagram  4.  In  ‘Ldl  classes,^' 
Diagram  1,  the  proportion  decreased  in  all  the  states, 
except  New  York,  whose  percentage  (5.5)  was  the 
same  at  both  censuses,  and  Connecticut,  wdiich  had  a 
slight  increase  in  ttie  percentage  of  illiterates,  from  5.9 
per  cent  in  1900  to  6  per  cent  in  1910.  In  the  native 
whites  of  native  parentage,  Diagj-am  2,  no  state  shows 
an  incroase  in  the  per  cent  of  illiterates.  Among  the 
foreign-born  wliites,  Diagram  3,  24  states,  including 
the  District  of  CVilumbia,  show  an  increase  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  illiterates,  but  not  a  single  state  shows  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  illiterates  among  the 
negi^oes.  The  highest  per  cent  of  decreaxse  in  negro 
illiteracy  during  thi^  decade  w^as  in  Nevada.  With  this 
exception,  the  greatest  decreases  in  the  percentage  of 
negro  illiteracy  were  in  the  Southern  states, 

INABILITY  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH. 

Plate  No.  226  represents,  by  the  length  of  the  bars, 
the  foreign-born  white  population  10  yearn  of  ago  and 
over  unahlo  to  speak  English,  in  1910  and  1900,  males 
and  females.  It  wiU  be  noted  that  the  diagi'am  is 
not  symmetrical — that  is,  there  are  a  larger  number  of 
males  who  can  not  speak  Knghsh  than  femaJos  in  1910; 
this  was  not  true,  however.  In  1900,  the  bai-s  being  a 
little  longer  for  the  females,  with  almost  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  existing  in  regard  to  inal^ihty  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  between  the  males  and  femalas  in  1910  as  hi  1000. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  the  longest  bai's  for 
1910,  have  a  considerable  preponderance  of  the  males 
over  the  females  in  this  class.  In  1900  it  will  be  noted 
that  there  were  more  females  than  males  m  New  York 
who  could  not  speak  English,  while  in  Pennsylvania  the 
reverse  was  true.  In  Illinois,  in  1900,  there  were  more 
females  than  males  who  could  not  speak  English;  thk 
was  also  true  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  In  fact, 
in  a  majority  of  the  states  the  females  unable  to  speak 
Eiiglisli  outnumbered  tho  males  in  1900.  In  1910  in 
aU  the  states,  exce])t  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsm, 
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North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  there  was  a  larger 
iiiimber  of  males  who  could  not  speak  Knglish  than 
females ,  The  diflerence  in  the  length  of  the  bare  shows 
the  large  number  of  the  foreign-born  population  in 
New  T^ork,  Pennsylvania,  lUinoiB,  Ohio,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  as  compared  with  the  small  number  of  this  element 
in  other  states,  who  could  not  speak  English.  In  the 
United  States  the  number  of  males  who  could  not 
speak  English,  1,583,940,  exceeded  the  number  of 
females,  1,259,062,  by  414,887.  West  Virginia,  in 
proportion  to  the  si of  the  state  and  the  ii umber  of 
foreign  bom,  had  in  1910  a  larger  proportion  of  males 
who  could  not  spealc  Enghsh  than  any  other  state, 
closely  followed  by  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas, 
in  the  order  named,  each  with  over  50  per  cent,  while 
Arizona  had  the  largest  proportion  of  females  (63.8 
per  cent),  followed  by  Texas  and  New  Mexico  in 
order,  each  exceeding  50  per  cent. 

DWELLINGS  AND  FAMILIES  PER  SQUARE  MILE. 

The  two  maps  on  Plate  No.  227  show,  by  states,  the 
number  of  dwellings  per  squai'o  mile  of  the  total  land 
area,  and  the  mimber  of  families  ]>cr  square  mile  of  the 
total  land  area,  at  the  Thirteenth  Ceiu^us.  The  states 
taken  as  the  unit,  and  the  number  of  families,  also 
the  number  of  dwellings,  divided  by  the  total  land 
area  in  square  miles,  presents  what  might  be  called 
the  map  showing  the  density  of  dwellings  and  the 
density  of  families.  The  maps  bring  out  very  strik¬ 
ingly  the  pecuhar  fact  that  in  the  entire  western  half 
of  tile  United  States  there  are  less  than  five  dweJJings 
to  a  square  mdej  also  less  tliaii  five  families,  taking 
the  state  as  the  unit.  It  woidd  therefore  seem  that 
there  is  still  considerable  room  for  settlement  in  the 
West.  Such  states  as  Maine,  Vermont,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa,  with  most  of  the  Southern  states,  fall  in  the 
class  from  5  to  10  dweUmgs  [)er  square  inde,  also  the 
same  number  of  families,  n  to  10  per  square  mile. 
The  maps  also  bring  out  very  clearly  the  f  act  that  the 
number  of  families  are  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  dwellings;  as  compared  with  the  total  area 
of  the  state,  the  most  densely  populated  states  have, 
of  course,  the  greatest  diftorence  between  the  number 
of  families  and  the  number  of  dwellings,  A  compari¬ 
son  of  these  maps  with  the  maps  showuig  the  density 
of  popidation  shows  that  tho  density  of  families  and 
dwellings  and  the  tlensity  of  poj)ulatian  are  closely 
related. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  HOMES. 

On  Plate  No.  228,  Diagram  1  illustrates  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  all  homes  owned  free,  owned  encumbered,  and 
rented,  in  1910,  by  states.  Excluding  tho  District  of 
Columbia,  the  largest  proportion  of  rented  homes  is  in 
tho  state  of  Ehode  Island,  with  71.7  per  cent;  the  next 
states  hi  order  are  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  New 


York,  each  with  over  69  per  cent.  The  smallest  iicr- 
contage  of  rented  homes  (24,9)  is  shown  in  the  state 
of  North  Dakota,  and  the  largest  proportion  (66,3  per 
cent)  of  hom£^  owned  free  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico; 
tins  state  idso  has  the  smaUast  proportion  (4  per 
cent)  of  homes  encumbered  and  is  next  to  Nortli 
Dakota  in  the  small  prD])ortion  of  rented  homes  (29.7 
per  cent) . 

Diagram  2  on  the  sample  plate  shows  the  same  dis¬ 
tribution  of  farm  homes,  owned  free,  owned  enenm- 
bered,  and  rented,  at  the  Thhdeenth  Census,  Maine 
has  the  sniallast  proportion  of  its  faims  rented,  while 
Mississippi  has  the  highest  percentage  of  farms  rented, 
followed  by  Georgia  and  South  Carolina..  The  highest 
percentage  of  farms  owned  free  is  in  New  Mexiccj 
(88.9  per  cent),  with  Arizona  second,  and  Utah,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wyoming,  and  Maine  following,  each  having 
over  70  per  cent  of  their  farm  homes  owned  free, 
Tho  percentage  owmed  encumbered  is  highest  in  Wis¬ 
consin;  Vermont  is  second,  closely  followed  by  North 
Dakota,  Michigan,  and  Connecticut,  in  the  order 
named.  By  comparing  the  two  diagrams,  it  will  be 
noted  that,  excei>t  for  the  Southern  states,  the  states 
having  a  largo  ]>roportion  of  ui*ban  popidation  have 
the  highest  percentage  of  rented  homes,  whdo  among 
the  farm  homes  the  Southern  states,  in  which  the 
tenant  system  is  followed,  have  the  laigest  proportion 
of  rented  farms. 

OCCUPATIONS, 

Plate  No.  229,  proportion  of  population  10  ^^ears  of 
ago  and  over  engaged  in  gaitiful  occupations  for  both 
sexes  in  1910  and  1900,  and  for  each  sex  in  1910,  by 
states,  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  bars  on  the  left 
represent  the  per  cent  of  the  total  population  10  yeare 
of  age  and  over — that  is,  both  sexes,  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations,  in  each  state,  in  1910  and  1900,  the  states 
being  arranged  in  order  of  the  percentages  for  1910, 
with  the  highest  percentage  at  the  top.  The  length 
of  the  black  bar,  as  compared  with  the  shaded  bar, 
shows  the  increase  of  the  percentage  of  1910  over  that 
of  1900.  In  1900  Wyoming  had  the  lughest  pcrcent- 
age,  with  South  Carolina  second  and  Montana  thhxL 
In  1910  Mississippi  was  in  the  lead,  with  South  Caro¬ 
lina  second,  Mabanm  third,  Nevada  fourth,  and  Wyo¬ 
ming  fifth.  The  bar  for  Mississippi  indicates  that  68 
per  cent  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  was 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1910.  The  bars  on 
the  right  compare  the  percentage  of  males  with  that 
of  the  females  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1910, 
the  black  bar  representing  the  mates  and  the  shaded 
bar  the  females.  Alabama  leads  in  the  proportion  of 
males  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  88.3  per  cent, 
and  is  tim’d  in  rank  for  the  fenndes  (40.9  per  cent). 
Mississippi,  which  is  second  in  the  percentage  of  nudes 
employed,  has  a  larger  proportion  of  femfdes  employtnl 
(47.6  pcH’  cent)  than  Mabaraa  (40.9  per  cent).  South 
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Carolina^  which  is  sixth  in  rank  in  the  percentage  of 
males  employed,  has  a  larger  proportion  of  females 
employed  (^9  per  cent)  than  any  other  state.  Iowa 
has  the  lowest  percentago  employed  for  both  sexes 
and  for  the  males,  while  Idaho  has  the  low’^est  per- 
cei5tago  of  females  empl{.)yed  in  gainful  occupations 
(12.8  per  ceut). 

Plate  No.  230  presents  the  proportion  of  malos  and 
females  10  yeai^  of  age  and  o%"er  engaged  in  gaiid'iil 
occupations,  by  states,  in  1910  and  1000.  The  length 
of  tlu'  burs  inilicates  that  Wyoming  leads  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  males  employed  in  1910,  also  in  1900,  the  pro¬ 
portion  being  higher  in  1900  than  in  1910.  There  are 
only  two  states^ — Arizona  aJui  Nevada — that  show  a 
larger  ])roptniion  of  nnilcs  employed  in  gainful  occu¬ 
pations  ii)  1910  than  in  1900.  South  Carolina  has  the 
lowest  pcrcontage  of  males  employed  in  1910  (63,2  per 
cent),  iilso  in  1900  (68.2  per  cent),  witli  the  exception 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  had,  in  1900,  67.6 
per  cent,  Tlie  column  on  the  right  indicates  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  feniiilos  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  for  1910  and  1900,  the  states  being 
arrangcnl  in  the  same  order  tis  for  the  nl^ilcs.  Com- 
paiing  the  bars  foi*  the  imJes  with  those  representing 
the  fontalcs,  it  will  be  noted  that  those  states  w^hich 
hav^e  thc^  largest  proportion  of  mdes  employed  have 
the  smallest  proportion  of  females.  This  is,  of  coui’se, 
true  for  both  1900  and  1910.  Wyoming,  leading  in 
the  proportion  of  males  employed,  has  the  smallest 
proportion  of  fenuiJcs, 

Plate  No.  231  sliow^s  the  proportion  of  nudes  and 
females  19  to  13,  also  14  and  15  yeai*s  of  age  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations,  by  states,  in  1910,  This  diagram 
is  of  gi’eat  interest,  in  view  of  the  agitation  in  regard  to 
restricting  child  labor.  The  large  proportion  of  chil- 
di^en,  both  male  and  feimile,  10  to  13  yeai^s  of  age  en¬ 
gaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  Southern  states  is, 
undoul>tedly,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  all  children  em¬ 
ployed  iu  agriculture.  Mississippi  leatls  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  males  (56J  percent)  and  South  Carolina  in  the 
proportion  of  female  workers  10  to  13  yearn  of  age  (39,5 
per  cent),  while  New' York  has  the  lowest  percentage 
of  niiiles  (1.1  per  cent)  and  Massachusetts  of  females 
(0,3  per  cent).  The  diagram  on  the  right  show's  the 
percentage  of  males  and  females  14  aiifl  15  years  of  age 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  The  states  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina 
have  the  largest  proportion  of  males  and  females  for 
these  ages,  and  rank  in  the  same  order  as  for  the 
ages  10  to  13  yoai's,  The  District  of  Columbia  has 
the  smallest  number  of  nudes  (15,5  per  cent)  and 
the  state  of  Idaho  the  smallest  number  of  fenudes 
14  ainl  15  years  of  age  (3  per  cent)  employed  in  gain¬ 
ful  occupations, 

Phito  No.  232  is  made  up  of  two  maps,  Map  1  show¬ 
ing,  by  states,  the  percentage  of  inales  10  to  13  yeai^ 


of  ago  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1910,  and  Map 
2  presenting  similar  data  for  males  14  and  1 5  years  of 
age. 

Map  1 ,  for  mates  1 0  to  13  years  of  age,  presents,  by  the 
different  shading,  seven  groups  of  percentages.  The 
lowest  group,  unshaded,  isloss  tlian  I  percent;  the  next 
group,  1  to  5  per  cent,  covoi's  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  all 
the  New^  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states,  and  all  of 
the  Eirst  North  Centnd  states,  except  Indiana,  showing 
that  but  a  small  proportion  of  these  young  boys  are  at 
work.  The  highest  percentage  group  is  sliadcd  a  solid 
black,  and  indicates  that  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  are  the  only  states  in  wdiich  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  males  10  to  1 3  years  of  age  are  gainful  work¬ 
er,  The  next  group,  35  to  50  per  cent,  applies  to  the 
states  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Texi^. 
Fioritla  falls  in  the  next  low^er  group,  25  to  35  per  cent, 
as  does  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  map  brings 
out  strikingly  the  high  percentage  of  males  10  to  13 
years  of  age  who  are  employed  in  gainful  occupations 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Map  2,  for  the  ages  of  1 4  and  15  veal's,  14  years  being 
the  lawful  age  of  employment  in  most  of  the  states, 
show^s  a  much  higher  percentage  of  boys  of  these  tw^o 
ages  employed.  The  highest  percentages  are  found 
in  the  Southern  states.  The  entire  Mountain  division, 
except  Now  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  division,  except 
Washington,  fall  in  the  class  of  15  to  25  per  cent.  The 
two  low^er  groups,  wliich  cover  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  preceding  map,  do  not  appear  on  this  map, 
except  in  the  case  of  Washington,  which  is  the  only 
state  that  has  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  males  14  and 
15  years  of  age  employed  in  gainful  occupations.  All 
the  states  in  the  East  South  Central  division  and  the 
West  South  Central  division,  with  the  exception  of 
Oklahoma,  are  in  the  highest  group,  showing  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  boys  14  and  1 5  years  of  age  are 
at  work,  Mississippi  ami  Alabama  lead,  with  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  then  youths  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations.  The  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  t>f  the  South 
Atlantic  division,  arc  also  in  the  cla^s  of  50  per  cent 
and  over. 

Plato  No.  233  is  made  up  of  two  maps  covering  the 
same  data  for  the  females  that  were  shown  for  the 
males  on  Plato  No.  232,  Map  1  indicates,  by  the  seven 
groups  of  shading,  the  percentage  of  feiunlas  10  to  13 
years  of  age  engaged  in  gabiful  occupations  in  1910. 
The  uncolored  area,  principally  in  the  North  and  West^ 
indicates  the  states  in  w^hich  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
females  of  this  class  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
The  light  shade,  indicating  the  states  in  w^hich  1  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  females  of  this  class  are  employed, 

I  together  with  the  unshaded  area,  covers  three-fourths 
of  the  states.  The  highest  ]>erc.outages,  indicated  by 
the  dark  shades,  are  found  in  the  South  Atlantic,  I^ast 
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South  CentriiC  West  South  Central  divisions, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina  are  in  tlie 
gi*ou|)  from  35  to  50  per  cent;  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  ant]  Arkansas  fall  in  the  nextltjwcr  gi'oup,  25  , 
to  35  per  cent ;  Texas  is  in  the  gi'oup  15  to  25  per  cent ; 
^"irginia,  Tennessee,  Florida,  Louisiana,  anti  Okhi-  | 
homii  are  in  the  group  5  to  15  per  C'ent;  all  the  remain-  j 
der  of  tixe  United  States  has  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  | 
females  10  to  13  yeai-s  of  age  engaged  in  gainful 
occu])ations. 

ilap  2  indicates,  by  the  seven  groups  of  shading,  the 
perceaitage  of  females  14  and  15  years  of  age  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations  in  1010.  As  in  the  preceding 


Southern  states.  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  are 
the  only  states  that  have  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
females  of  the  ages  specified  engaged  in  gainful  occu¬ 
pations.  The  next  grouj),  35  to  50  per  cent,  covers 
North  (’arolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and 
Rhode  Island,  the  latter  being  the  only  Northern  state 
to  fall  in  this  class.  The  next  lower  group,  25  to  35 
per  cent,  applies  to  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
only.  All  the  Northern  and  Western  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Rhode  Island,  fall  in  the  groii[>s  below  25 
per  cent.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wasliington  have 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  females  14  and  15  yeai*s  of 
age  engaged  in  gainful  ot‘cui>iitions.  Taking  up  the 
number  of  states  below  and  above  15  per  cent,  wo  find 
that,  excluding  tlie  Distiic^t  of  Columbia,  there  are  28 
stat(B  that  have  less  than  15  per  cent,  and  20  states 
that  have  15  per  (^ent  or  more  of  the  females  14  and  15 
yearn  of  age  gainfully  employed. 

Plate  No.  234  shows  the  proportion  of  males  and 
females  10  yeai's  of  age  mid  over  engaged  in  certain 
gainful  occupations  in  1910,  the  black  portion  of  the 
bur  representing  the  mate  workei's  and  the  unshaded 
part  the  female.  The  long  black  bai’s  indicate  the 
occupntions  in  which  nniles  [irepond crate.  Tiic  occu¬ 
pations  in  each  grand  group  having  the  largest  pFm}>or- 
t.ion  of  male  workei's  are  as  follows:  Stock  lierdei*s, 
drovers,  and  feedem;  shoemakers  and  cobblers  (not  in 
factory);  mail  carriers;  commercial  travelers;  labor¬ 
ers  (public  servico);  physicians  anil  surgeons;  saloon 
keepers;  and  ixgents,  canvassers,  and  collectors, 
Wliere  the  black  bar  is  the  smallest  female  w’orkei's 
prepimtlerate,  as  m  the  case  of  laimdresses  (not  in 
laundries);  milliner's  and  millinery  dealers;  trauied 
nurses;  housekeeper  and  stewards;  and  telephone 
operators.  The  preponderance  of  the  black  bar  over 
the  white  indicates  that  there  is  a  larger'  projioi'tion  of 
males  engagt'd  in  that  occupation  than  of  females. 

Plate  No.  235  shows  graphically  for  each  state 
the  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  eacli  of  the  nine 
gcner'al  divisions  of  occupatiom  at  the  Thirteenth 
Census,  1010,  Tlie  states  are  ranked  in  the  order  of 
tlie  percenti\ge  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture, 


fores tiy,  and  aniuial  husbandry,  the  state  Avitli  the 
higliest  percentage  being  first,  Mississij^pl  has  the 
highest  percentage  of  pei'stms  employed  in  the  first 
general  division  t>f  occupations.  South  Caroliiia, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  North  (Carolina,  and  Georgia 
follow  in  order,  each  havuig  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  population  10  yeai's  of  age  and  ov'cr  engaged  in 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  anmiai  husbandry.  The 
states  having  tlie  snmllest  proportion  of  pemons 
emph>yed  in  this  general  division  of  occupations  are 
iMassachusetts,  with  4,f>  per  cent,  and  Rhode  Island, 
with  5  per  cent,  all  other  states  iiaving  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  their  gumful  wrorkers  engaged  in  the  first 
general  division  of  occupations.  The  diagi’am  shows 
strikingly  the  fact  that  where  manufacturing  and 
I  mechanical  industries  predominate,  funning  is  uniin- 
[jortaiit,  and,  conversely,  where  agriculture  predomi¬ 
nates,  manulacturiiig  is  of  small  importance.  The 
clerical  occupations,  the  last  on  the  bar,  are  largely  in 
those  states  which  have  manufactures  and  trade. 

The  states  having  the  largest  number  of  pei'sons 
employed  in  the  second  division  of  occupations,  extrac¬ 
tion  of  minerals,  are  Nevada  (21,9  per  cent),  Arizona 
(17.7  per  cent),  West  Virginia  (14,4  per  cent),  loid 
I  Montana  (10.9  per  cent),  Wyoming  and  Pennsylvania 
having  the  same  percentage,  10,5  each. 

The  states  leading  in  tlie  ]>ro[mrtion  of  i>ersons 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  niechuiiical  industries 
are  as  follows:  Rhode  Island  (56.3  per  cent),  Connect^ 
cut  (52,8  per  cent),  Massachusetts  (50,6  per  cent),  and 
New  Hampshire  (49.4  per  cent). 

The  states  having  the  largest  proportion  of  their 
population  cjigaged  in  the  fourtli  general  division  of 
occupations,  trunsjiortation,  are  as  follows:  Wyoming 
(14,7  per  cent),  Montnnn  (13.4  per  cent),  Washington 
(11.6  per  cent),  Oregon  (11,5  per  cent),  and  Nevada 
(11,4  per  cent).  These  are  the  only  states  which  have 
more  than  1 0  per  cent  of  their  workem  in  this  general 
division  of  occupations. 

I  In  the  next  group,  trade,  California  leads  (13,7  per 
cent) ;  excluding  the  Ristidct  of  Columbia  (13  jmr 
cent),  New  York  follows  (13.6  per  cent),  with  IllinoLs 
tliird  (12.4  per  cent),  New'  Jei-sey  fourth  (12.1  per 
cent),  and  Massachusetts  fifth  (12  per  cent). 

In  public  sexvice,  Wyoming  leads  with  6.2  per  cent, 
and,  excluding  tlie  District  of  Cohimhia  (4.7  per  cent), 
this  state  is  foQowed  by  Rhode  Island  mth  2.8  per 
cent;  Calif otiua  ami  Washington  are  the  next  states 
ill  order,  each  having  2,2  per  cent  employed  in  this 
group. 

Ill  the  group  of  professional  service,  excluding  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  with  S  per  cent,  California  leads 
i  with  6.3  per  cent,  and  Colorado  is  second  with  6.2  per 
cent,  followed  by  Iowa  and  Utah,  each  having  6  per 
cent. 

In  the  next  group,  clerical  occupations,  the  states, 
excluding  the  District  of  Columbia  (15.3  per  cent),  are 
ranked  in  iln^  following  onler:  New  'i'ork  (S.3  pcu'cent), 
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New  Jersey  (8  per  cent),  IlUntjiH  (7.3  per  cent),  and 
Massachusetts  (7.1  per  cent). 

In  the  last  group,  domestic  and  personal  service, 
excluding  tlie  District  of  Columbia  with  25.7  per  cent, 
Maryland  leads  with  14.6  per  cent,  foDowed  by  Now 
York  with  13.4  per  cent,  Virginia  with  12.9  per  cent, 
and  California,  Florida,  and  Nevada,  each  with  12.7 
per  cent. 

The  diagram  shows  that  in  all  the  states,  except 
iVjuzona,  California,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
York,  and  Wyoming,  agriciiltut^e  and  manufacturing 
combined  include  more  tlian  50  per  cent  of  the  gainful 
workers. 

Plate  No.  2,36,  Diagram  1,  gives  the  proportion  of 
males  and  females  10  years  of  ago  and  over  engaged 
in  each  generttl  division  of  occupations  in  1910,  the  light 
shading  on  the  left  representing  the  males  aiul  the 
cross-hatched  portion  the  females.  The  males  have 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  workt^rs  in  the  following 
occupations:  Extractioji  of  minerals,  public  service 
(not  olsowhere  classiJied),  and  transportation.  The 
only  division  in  whicli  the  females  exceed  the  males 
is  the  division  of  domestic  and  personal  service,  of 
which  they  form  67.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  the 
remaining  divisions  the  males  form  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  gainful  workers. 

In  Diagram  2  the  proportion  which  gainful  workers, 
both  sexes,  males,  and  females,  of  each  specified  ago 
group  constituted  of  all  gainful  workers  in  1910,  is 
indicated.  The  group  21  to  44  years  has  a  lai'ger  pro¬ 
portion  of  “both  sexes'^  and  of  males  and  females 
than  any  of  the  other  age  groups.  The  first  group,  10 
to  13  years  of  age,  shows  a  slightly  smaller  number  for 
^*both  sexes’^  and  those  for  males  and  females  than 
the  next  group,  14  and  15  years.  The  ago  group  16  to 
20  yoai's  has  a  much  larger  proportion  employed  than 
the  lower  age  groups.  It  will  be  noted  for  the  first 
three  age  groups  that  the  females  have  a  larger  pro¬ 


portion  than  the  males;  but  in  the  last  two  age  groups, 
21  to  44  and  45  yeai's  and  over,  the  males  have  a 
larger  proportion  than  the  females.  The  two  groups, 
21  to  44  and  45  years  and  over,  include  80,5  per  cent  of 
“both  sexes engaged  in  gainful  occupations;  in  the 
same  groups  the  males  form  S3.6  per  cent  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  male  workers,  uikI  the  females  form  69.3  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  female  workem. 

Diagram  3  presents  the  proportion  of  each  princi¬ 
pal  class  of  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  both 
sexes,  males,  and  females,  engaged  in  gainful  occupa¬ 
tions  in  1910.  For  “all  classes/'  53.3  per  cent  of 
both  sexes  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations;  for  the 
males,  81.3  per  cent  aro  workers;  and  of  the  females, 
23.4  per  cent.  Of  the  four  classes  of  population  shown 
on  the  diagram,  the  negroes  liave  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
(71.0  per  cent),  also  of  the  females  (54,7  per  cent). 
Tlie  native  white  of  native  parentage  has  the  lowest 
per  cent  of  both  sexes  (4S.4  per  cent),  and  of  females 
(17,1  per  cent).  The  foreign-born  white  has  the  liigii- 
est  per  cent  of  males  (90  per  cent),  and  is  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  negroes  (87,4  per  cent}.  Of  the  females 
in  these  two  classes,  the  negroes,  with  54.7  per  cent, 
far  exceed  the  proportion  of  females  in  the  foreign- 
born  white,  which  is  21.7  per  cent. 

Diagram  4  presents  the  proportion  of  males  and 
females  of  each  of  five  age  groups  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  ill  1910.  In  the  first  ago  group,  10  to  13 
years  of  age,  the  proportion  of  malt^s  is  more  than 
double  that  of  the  females.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of 
males  exceeds  that  of  the  females  in  every  ago  group. 
In  the  ago  group  21  to  44  years  96.7  per  cent  of  the 
mal^  are  workers.  In  this  same  group  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  females  at  work  is  only  26.3  per  cent.  The 
largest  proportion  of  females  in  any  age  group  is  in  the 
group  of  16  to  20  years  of  age,  in  which  39.9  per  cent 
of  the  females  10  years  of  ago  and  over  arc  employed  in 
gainful  ocenpations. 
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FARMS  AND  FARM  PROPERTY. 

Tlio  ciiiimeratoEs  of  the  Tldileeiitli  Census  returned 
at  the  date  of  the  census  eiuiuieration  6^361  ^502  farms, 
containing  878,798,325  acres,  of  which  478^451,750 
acres  were  improved,  the  renianiiiig  400,346,575  acres 
comprising  the  acreage  of  woodland  and  other  unini- 
])roved  hmil  in  farms. 

On  PI  ate  No.  237  the  seven  circles  indicate,  by  the  size 
of  their  sector,  tlie  relative  proportion  of  improved 
and  unimproved  land  area  in  farms  to  the  total  land 
area  of  the  United  States  at  each  census  from  1850 
to  1910,  The  rapid  decrease  in  the  area  not  in  farms 
will  be  noted,  also  tlie  increase  in  the  proportion  im- 
|)rovcd  to  the  unimproved;  the  circle  for  1910  indi¬ 
cates  that  a  greater  pro])ortioii  of  the  total  area  was 
improved  in  1910  than  at  any  pre\dous  census,  but 
tliat  less  tlian  50  per  cent  of  the  total  is  in  farms. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  238  represents,  by  tlie 
lengtli  of  tire  bam  and  the  slmding,  tJie  total  land 
area  and  the  area  of  iinp roved  and  unimproved  land 
in  farms,  in  1 910  and  1 900,  in  each  state.  The  diagi'ain 
presents,  in  an  effective  manner,  the  relative  size  of 
all  the  states,  as  well  as  the  large  j^roportion  tliat  the 
land  in  farmis  and  the  imjinived  land  in  farms  forms 
of  the  total  area  in  Iowa,  Oliio,  Indiana,  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  where  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  h 
hi  farms,  and  the  small  proportion  of  the  land  area  in 
farms  in  tlie  states  of  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Idaho,  each  being  under  10  per  cent.  The  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  land  area  of  Texas  as  compared  mth 
Rhode  Island  is  strikingly  presented  by  the  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  bam  representing  tlie  two  states. 

Diagram  2  on  Plate  No.  238  represents,  by  the 
length  of  tlie  bars,  the  total  land  area  and  the  improved 
and  imimproved  acreage  in  farms,  from  1S50  to  1910. 
Tliis  diagram  illustrates,  in  a  slightly  different  form, 
the  same  data  graphically  presented  by  the  circles  on 
Plate  No.  237.  In  1850  a  little  over  one-third  (38.5 
per  cent)  of  the  land  in  farms  was  improved.  lu  1910 
over  half  (54.4  per  cent)  of  the  farm  land  was  im¬ 
proved;  the  mcrease  in  the  proportion  of  improved 
land  to  the  total  land  area  in  farms  and  the  increased 
pro])ortion  of  the  total  land  area  that  is  in  farois  are 
more  readily  calmdated  from  this  diagram  than  from 
Plate  No.  237. 

Ill  Diagram  3  on  Plate  No.  238  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  farms,  from  1850  to  1910,  is  mdicated  by  the 
length  of  the  bam.  Tlie  number  of  famis  increased 
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more  rapidly  than  the  acreage  of  hind  in  farms,  re- 
sulthig  in  a  material  decresise  in  the  average  size  of 
farms. 

The  map  on  Plate  No.  239  shows,  by  counties,  the 
percentage  land  in  farms  formed  of  the  total  hmil 
area  in  1910.  The  lieavy  blac^k  shade,  wliicli  indi¬ 
cates  tliat  95  per  cent  and  over  of  the  land  in  tlie 
county  vras  in  farms,  covers  a  large  proportion  of  the 
area  of  Iowa,  the  eastern  part  of  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  the  northern  part  of  Missouri,  and  portions  of 
Ohio.  Tlie  unsiiaded  area  of  the  arid  states  indicates 
the  small  proportion  of  the  total  land  area  that  is  in 
farms. 

The  average  acreage  of  aU  land  per  fann,  by  coun¬ 
ties,  in  1910,  is  presented  in  Plate  No.  240.  The  aver¬ 
age  for  the  United  States  was  138.1  acres  of  hind  per 
farm*  The  seven  designations  on  the  map  indicate 
groups  from  less  than  80  a^u'es  to  640  acres  and  over; 
the  darkest  three  sliades  indicate  the  counties  having 
an  average  of  240  acres  or  more;  practically  all  of 
these  shades  were  found  west  of  t]ie  i'Essksippi  River, 
except  a  few  cou’-ties  in  Florida,  Virginia,  and  soutliem 
Georgia,  proving  that  tlie  laige  ranches  in  some  of  the 
Western  states  have  not  been  materially  reduced  in 
size. 

Map  1  on  Plate  No,  241  gives  the  proportion  of  im¬ 
proved  land  in  farms  to  the  total  land  area,  by  states, 
and  Map  2  the  average  number  of  acres  of  all  farm 
land  per  farm,  by  states,  in  1910.  A  study  of  Map  1 
shows  that  tlie  states  of  Iowa  and  lUhiois  have  tho 
higliest  proportion  (over  75  per  cent)  of  improved  land 
to  the  total  land  area.  The  next  group,  50  to  75  per 
cent,  covers  a  mder  area  and  includes  tlie  states  of 
Maiyland,  Delaware,  Oliio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Kansas.  .4J1  tlie  states  m  the  Mountain 
dmsion,  together  with  the  states  of  Oregon  and  Flor¬ 
ida,  Iiave  less  than  10  per  cent  of  their  land  area 
improved. 

As  indicated  on  Map  2,  the  states  of  Nevada  and 
Wyoming  have  the  largest  farms,  the  state  average 
being  over  640  acres  per  farm.  Tiienext  group,  from 
320  to  640  acres,  covem  tlie  states  of  iloiitana,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  Ai'kaiisas  and  Louisiana 
are  the  only  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  witli 
an  average  of  less  than  120  acres  per  fann.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  tlie  United  States  the  average  size  of 
the  farm  is  mucli  smaller  tlian  in  tlie  Wast,  New 
Hanipshire,  Vermont,  and  Illinois  bemg  the  only 
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states  witJ'i  an  arerage  of  120  to  160  acres-  The  states 
I'yr  wliicli  tlie  average  is  less  than  80  acrcss  are  Massa- 
cliiisetts,  New  Jei^sey,  South  CartOina,  Alabarnaj  aiul 
Mississippi . 

Tlie  map  on  Plato  No,  242  iinJicates^  in  seven  shaders, 
the  percentage  improved  land  in  farms  formed  of  the 
total  land  area^  by  counties,  in  19!0,  TJie  counties 
with  tiie  liighast  proparti  on^  75  per  cent  and  over,  are 
solid  black  and  cover  nearly  tlie  entire  state  of  Iowa, 
tliree-fourtlis  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  considerable 
portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Minn esota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  the  land 
in  these  counties  being  practically  all  under  eultiva- 
tion,  Tlie  unshaded  areas,  indicating  that  less  than 
12^  per  cent,  or  one-cightli,  of  tlie  county  is  under 
cultivation,  are  found  priiicipally  in  tlie  states  of  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  divisions. 

On  Plate  No,  243  tlie  map  of  the  United  States  shows, 
by  the  number  of  dots,  the  improved  land  in  farms 
at  the  Thirteenth  Census,  each  dot  representing  10,000 
acres.  The  s]>ai'Soly  settled  aretis  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  southeastern  Calif oiiiia 
stand  out  veiy  strongly,  as  well  as  the  northeastern 
part  of  Minnesota  and  t!io  soutinvesterii  part  of  Texas 
and  along  tlie  Rio  (Srando. 

Plate  No,  244  illustrates  the  average  acreage  of 
improved  land  ]ier  farm,  by  counties,  in  1910,  and,  as 
the  largest  farms  are  in  the  Western  states,  nearly  all 
the  higher  gj'ades  frt>m  1 60  to  200  acres,  and  from  200 
aci^es  and  over,  are  in  that  section,  the  state  of  Nevada, 
with  its  large  ranches,  being  especially  prominent. 
North  Dakota,  S<mth  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas 
also  show  a  very  high  average  acreage  of  ini]>roved 
laml  7>cr  farm, 

Plate  No,  245  consists  of  two  maps,  Map  1  showing 
the  ])er  cent  of  increase  in  number  of  acres  of  improved 
lanil  in  farms,  by  states,  from  1 900  to  1910,  and  Map  2, 
the  per  cent  of  increase  in  number  of  acres  improved 
laml  in  farms,  by  states,  from  1890  to  1900,  Tlie 
states  ba^Tiig  the  gi*eatest  increase  from  1890  to  1900 
were  all  west  ed  the  Mississippi  River.  The  imshadetl 
area,  indicating  states  in  which  the  number  t)f  acres  of 
improved  land  in  farms  decreased  during  the  decade, 
cDvei's  all  of  tbe  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  I 
divisions,  also  Delaware,  Texas,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and 
California. 

As  indicated  by  the  map  for  1900  to  1910,  there  was  a 
great  cliange  in  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  number  of  acres  <d  improved  land  in  farms.  Iowa 
and  California  in  tlie  West  decreased,  also  all  of  the  ^ 
New  England  and  ilidtlle  Athmtic  states,  as  well  as 
Delaware,  ilaryhind,  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  The  states 
i^eporting  iin  increase  of  50  ]>er  cent  and  over  were 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  Texas, 
wliicb  decreased  from  1 890  to  1 900, reported  an  increaso 
of  between  25  and  50  per  cent  from  1000  t4>  1910.  | 


The  five  maps  on  Plates  Nos.  246  to  250  slmw  the 
nundier  of  farms  of  specified  sizes  in  1910. 

Plate  No.  246  indicates,  by  the  dots,  the  number  of 
fauns  with  from  3  to  9  acres  at  the  Tlihteenth  Census, 
each  dot  representing  10  farms.  Tlio  groups  of  dots 
in  tlm  Eastern  states  show  that  the  greater  number  of 
small  farms  are  in  that  part  of  the  countiy. 

Tlie  next  map,  tm  Plate  No.  247,  indicates  the  num¬ 
ber  ui  farms  of  from  20  to  49  acres  in  1910,  each  dot 
standmg  for  40  farms.  The  dense  groups  of  dots  are 
aUnost  entirely  in  the  South  md  in  the  states  bordermg 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  largc-st  number  of 
a  uch  f arms  are  loc ated . 

Plato  No,  248  represents  the  number  of  farms  of 
from  100  to  174  acres,  at  the  same  date,  mth  40  farms 
to  each  dot.  Tlie  dense  gi\>nps  of  dots,  mdicating 
where  such  farms  are  most  numerous,  are  in  theilid- 
die  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  and  West  North  Cen¬ 
tral  divisions. 

Plate  No.  249  indicates  thenumbea'  of  farms  of  from 
260  to  499  acre^s  in  1910,  each  dot  representing  10  faruLs 
of  the  acreage  specified.  The  dense  gi*oupsof  dots  are 
found  in  the  states  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Plate  No.  250  shows,  l>y  the  dots,  the  number  of 
farms  of  1,000  acTes  and  over  in  1910.  The  hea\nest 
grouping  of  f turns  of  this  class  is  noted  in  Texas,  west^ 
oin  Nebraska,  Kansas,  California^  and  eastern  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  Texas  the  dense  groups  are  due  pritici- 
pally  to  the  large  cattle  ranches. 

Diagi-am  1  on  Plate  No.  251  indicates,  by  the  length 
of  tbe  bars,  the  average  size  of  farms  in  each  state,  in 
1910  and  1900 — that  is,  the  average  number  of  acres  of 
all  farm  land  per  farm.  Tlio  diagram  show^  that,  with 
the  exce]>tion  of  13  states — Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  klinno- 
sota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
Iviuisas— the  size  decreased  from  1900  to  1910,  striking 
decreases  being  shown  in  the  states  of  Nevatla,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Montana,  and  A'izona.  North  Dakota  and  Ne¬ 
braska  are  the  only  states  which  showed  a  fair  incretise 
in  the  average  size  of  farms. 

In  Diagram  3  the  average  size  of  fanns  in  the  United 
States  at  each  decade  from  1850  to  1919  is  shown  by 
the  length  of  the  bars,  and  the  grirdual  decrease  from 
1850  to  18S0,  anti  increase  from  1880  to  1900,  vdll  be 
noted. 

Diagram  2  shows  the  proportion  of  valiie  of  each 
class  of  farm  property  to  the  total  value  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty  in  1910.  Farm  land  forms  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  value  tif  faim  property.  In  California  and 
Wasliington  the  value  of  farm  hmd  forms  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  farm  property.  In  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Nebniska,  Kansius,  and  lUmois  tbe 
value  of  farm  land  forms  over  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
val  no  of  farm  property .  In  f act,  it  is  only  in  tbe  s  ta tes 
of  the  New  EngliUid  and  iliddle  Atlantic  divisions, 
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except  PeniLsylvania,  that  the  value  of  buildings^ im- 
jilements  and  macliinery,  and  live  stock  foims  more 
than  50  j>er  cent  of  the  total  value  of  farm  property. 

Diagi'ams  4,  5,  and  6  show,  at  each  census  from  1850 
to  1910  the  value  of  implements  and  niacliinery  on 
farms;  the  value  of  live  stock,  im'liuting  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  poultry,  and  bees  on  farms;  and  the  average 
value  of  farmland  and  buddings  per  acre.  Tlie  value 
of  implements  and  inachmerj  and  live  stock,  etc*,  sln)ws 
a  steady  increase.  Tlie  value  of  farm  land  and  build* 
ings  per  acre  shows  a  slight  vaiiatiop,  as  it  increased 
steadily  from  1850  to  1890,  the  value  in  1890  being 
$21.31  per  acre;  in  1900  the  value  had  decreased 'to 
$19.81  per  acre;  during  the  next  10  years  the  vtilue  of 
farm  land  increased  so  rapidly  that  for  1910  the  aver¬ 
age  value  per  acre  was  $39.60,  or  double  the  value  in 
1900. 

On  Diagi'am  1,  Plato  No.  252,  the  total  value  in  each 
state  of  all  farm  jjroperty,  by  each  class  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty  in  1910,  is  indicated  by  the  division  of  the  bars,  by 
shade  lines  to  agree  with  the  proportion  in  each  class 
of  farm  property.  Illinois,  %\ith  a  total  value  of  farm 
property  of  $3,905,321,075,  rtuiks  fii‘st;  Iowa  is  second, 
with  $3,745,860,544;  wliile  Khode  Island  is  last,  with 
$32,990, 739 .  The  states  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  far  exceed 
the  other  states  in  the  value  of  then  farm  property. 
Texas,  the  state  ranking  tbu'd,  Inis  $1,686,675,911  less 
in  value  of  its  farm  ]H‘operty  than  Ehjiois,  and 
$1,527,215,380  less  thim  Iowa. 

Ditigrain  2  represents,  by  the  length  of  the  bars,  the 
average  value  of  all  farm  property  per  farm,  at  each 
census,  from  1850  to  1910*  The  average  value  in¬ 
creased  from  1850  to  1860,  decreased  to  1870,  and 
further  decreased  to  1880;  in  1890  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  and  frt>m  1890  to  1900  a  very  slight  increase, 
but  from  1900  to  1910  the  average  value  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty  per  farm  almost  doubled. 

Diagram  3  on  the  same  plate  shows  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  fann  land  and  building,  fnim 
1850  to  1910*  For  the  last  10  years,  from  1900  to 
1910,  it  more  than  doubled. 

A  series  of  LTnitecl  States  maps  on  Pbitt^s  Nos.  253 
to  255  show,  in  seven  shaders,  the  per  cent  of  inGr('ase 
in  the  value  of  farm  property,  by  states,  at  each  cen¬ 
sus  from  1850  to  1910. 

On  Map  1,  Plate  No.  253,  the  pt^r  cent  of  increase  in 
the  value  of  all  farm  property  from  1850  to  1860,  the 
wliite  areas  indicate  the  states  from  which  no  increases 
ill  value  were  roported*  All  the  other  states  reported 
mcreascs,  19  states  showing  iricreases  of  IDO  per  cent 
or  more;  9  states,  50  to  100  per  cent;  6  states,  25  to 
50  per  cent;  and  only  1  state — Massachusetts— 10  to 
25  per  cent. 

Map  2,  the  pt^r  cent  of  increase  from  1860  to  1870, 
lias  only  6  states  without  report.  Mirinc^sota, 

North  Diik<)ta,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Nevada,  and  California  reported  increases  of  over  100 


per  cent*  It  will  be  noted  that  for  this  decade  de¬ 
creases  were  reported  from  New  Ilampshirc,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Rhode  Island;  all  the  South  Atlantic 
division,  except  Del  a  ware;  the  East  South  Central 
states;  and  the  West  South  Central,  except  Okla¬ 
homa,  iis  indicated  by  the  solid  black  shading.  Tlie 
decreases  were  due  prindpally  to  the  ravages  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Map  1  on  Plate  No.  254,  the  per  cent  of  increase  in 
value  of  all  farm  ]>roperty  from  1870  to  1880,  has  only 
one  state—Oklahoma,  wliich  at  that  date  was  kntnvn  as 
the  Indian  Territory— from  winch  no  farm  values  were 
reported.  On  this  map  there  are  only  three  states 
showing  dcGreases  In  the  value  of  farm  property — Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  New  Yoik  and 
Ijoukiaiia  show  the  smallest  increases— le^s  than  10 
per  cent*  Aside  from  OMahoraa,  every  state  west  of 
the  MissLssi]>pi  River  reported  increases  of  100  per  cent 
and  over,  except  low^a,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  ami  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Iowa  and  California  increased  from  50  to  100 
per  cent,  Missouri  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  and  Louisiana 
less  than  10  per  cent.  Florida  %vas  the  only  state  east 
of  the  ilisslssippi  River  that  reported  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent  or  more. 

Map  2  on  Plate  No.  2*54  presents  the  increeso  from 
1880  to  1890.  Every  state  west  of  the  Mississipj)! 
River  showed  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  or  more,  with 
the  exception  of  Louisiana,  which  increased  from  25 
to  50  per  cent*  The  states  in  the  Mountain  division, 
with  the  exception  of  the  state  of  Nevada,  ail  showed 
increases  of  100  per  cent  or  more.  Florida  wavS  ngain 
the  only  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  that  reported  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent  and  over.  The  New’  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  states,  also  Ohio,  reported 
decreases. 

Map  1  on  Plato  No,  255,  the  increase  in  vjilne  from 
1890  to  1900,  shows  that  the  great  mert^ases  in  the 
vdue  of  farm  property  reported  for  the  previous  decade 
were  not  continued,  although  the  New^  England  statt>s 
all  reported  small  increases  of  less  than  10  per  cent, 
except  Mi^saeliusetts,  which  increased  10  to  25  per 
cent*  The  only  states  reporting  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent  and  over  Avere  North  Dtikota,  South  Dakota, 
Tdaho,  and  Oklahoma.  Four  states,  all  in  the  East- — 
New  York,  Pemisylvania,  Delawiire,  and  Florida- — ^re¬ 
ported  deerGases  in  the  vaiiiG  of  farm  property. 

Map  2  presents  the  increase  from  1900  to  1910,  the 
greatest  increase  ever  shown  for  the  entire  United 
States*  Not  a  state  reported  a  decrease  £iud  every 
state  west  of  the  Mississip])i  River,  with  the  exception 
of  Mimiesota,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana,  reported  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent  and  over*  The  tlireo  states 
excepted  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  The 
states  of  the  South  Atlantic  division  also  show^ed 
increases  of  1 00  ])er  cent  or  more,  except  Virginia,  West 
Vhgiiiia,  and  Delawaire,  which  reported  increases  of  50 
to  100  per  cent  each,  and  Maryland,  with  an  nKjrease 
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of  25  to  50  pi^r  cent.  Tw«>  t^tutcs  in  the  Eafit  South 
Central  division  —  Alabain  a  and  Mississijjpi  —  also 
showed  hiereases  of  100  per  cent  or  more.  Florida j 
which  decreased  at  the  previouis  decade,  reported  an 
increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  Not  a  singl©  state  re- 
j^orted  an  increase  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  The 
smallest  increases  reported  were  for  New  Ilanipshirc, 
Massaclmsetts,  Rhode  Eland  ^  and  Pennsylvania— 1 0 
to  25  per  cent.  There  were  only  4  states  that  re¬ 
ported  incr eases  of  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  25  that 
reported  increases  of  over  100  per  cent. 

Plate  No.  256  presents,  by  counties,  the  percentage 
td  increase  in  value  of  all  farm  property,  from  1900  to 
1910.  The  black  shade,  which  covers  the  greater  part 
of  some  of  the  Western  states,  indicates  an  increase  of 
200  per  cent  and  over.  The  states  having  the  largest 
of  such  areas  are  North  Dakota,  South  Djikota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Washington.  A  number  of  counties  in 
some  i>f  the  Southern  states — South  Caixdina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida— also  reported  increases  of  over  200  2)er 
cent,  as  well  as  a  number  of  counties  in  the  Northern 
states  of  Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
The  white  areas,  iudicatiiig  an  increase  of  less  than  25 
])cr  cent,  are  widely  scattered,  except  in  the  states  of 
New  llainj)shire,  Massachnsetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  state  showing  a 
larger  unshaded  area  than  any  other  state. 

Plate  No,  257  contains  two  maps  indicating  the  aver¬ 
age  value  of  farm  land  per  acre,  by  states,  in  1910  and 
1 900.  From  a  coinparisoa  of  the  two  maps  the  remark¬ 
able  increase  in  the  average  value  of  farm  lantl  per 
acre,  from  1900  to  1910,  vdU  be  noted,  especially  in  the 
following  named  states,  each  having  increased  more 
than  200  per  cent:  Arizona,  475.8  per  cent;  Washing¬ 
ton,  278.3  per  cent;  Montana,  276.2  per  cent;  Idaho, 
276.1  per  cent;  Wyoming,  261.5  per  cent;  South 
Dakota,  249.7  per  cent;  Oklahoma,  246  per  cent; 
Oregon,  213.7  per  cent;  Texti.s,  209.1  per  cent;  and 
Utah,  200.3  per  cent.  The  states  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia ,  Florida,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada 
also  reported  laige  increases,  althougli  tlie  proportion¬ 
ate  mcrease  was  not  as  high  as  for  the  states  previously 
mentioned.  Not  a  single  state  shtwed  a  decrease  in 
the  value  of  farm  land  per  acre;  the  smallest  increases 
were  reptmted  for  Pemisylvania,  14.2  per  cent,  and 
Rhode  Island,  14.9  per  cent.  In  1900  Dlinois  was  the 
only  state  that  reported  a  value  of  over  $40  ])er  acre. 
Ill  1910  there  were  11  states  that  nported  an  average 
value  of  farm  land  of  over  $40  per  acre.  New  Mexico 
was  the  only  state  in  1910  that  reported  an  average 
ealiic  of  less  than  $10  per  acre. 

The  ma]>  on  Plato  No.  258  presents  for  the  United 
States,  by  t*oiintit^^,  tlic  average  value  of  laud  iij  faims 
jicr  acre  in  1910.  The  group  with  the  highest  valua¬ 
tion,  $125  ajid  over  jier  acr:?,  is  confined  to  a  few  coun¬ 


ties  ill  the  states  of  Washmgton,  Oregon,  (■alifoniia, 
Idaho,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  in  the  West; 
and  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Peimsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New  Jei^ey,  m  the  East,  Illinois  having 
the  greatest  number  of  counties  with  an  average  value 
of  $125  and  over  per  acre.  Considerable  areas  in  a 
number  of  the  stattMs  are  left  unshaded,  indicating  an 
average  value  of  les^  than  $10  per  atTe. 

The  map  on  Plate  No.  259  shows,  by  counties,  the 
per  cent  of  inci-ease  in  the  average  value  of  farm  land 
per  acre  from  1900  to  1910.  The  per  cent  of  increase 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  108.1,  but  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  counties  reported  increases  of  over  125 
]>er  cent.  The  areas  shown  in  black  indicate  the 
counties  for  which  the  inereaso  was  200  per  cent  and 
over.  A  number  of  counties  east  of  the  Mississijipi 
River,  in  the  Southern  states,  are  in  the  liighest  group, 
but  nine^tentlis  of  the  counties  reporting  increases  of 
over  200  per  cent  are  iji  states  west  of  the  Mississi])])! 
River.  The  dark  area  covers  nearly  all  of  South 
Dakota  and  Idaho,  atid  a  large  ]>art  of  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklalioma,  Texas,  Montana,  and 
Washington.  One  singular  fact  brought  out  in  this 
map  is  that  wliite  areas,  indicating  counties  mtli  an 
increase  of  less  than  25  per  cent,  are,  in  many  instances, 
adjacent  to  counties  in  whidi  the  mcrease  is  200  per 
cent  and  over.  The  largest  white  areas  are  in  New' 
York  and  PennsylYaaia, 

The  map  on  Plate  No.  260  indicates,  by  dots,  the  value 
of  farm  land  iti  1910,  each  dot  roprasenting  $1,000,000. 
The  dense  groups  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  indicate  the  ex¬ 
tensive  areas  of  high  valuation  in  those  states. 

Plate  No.  261,  a  map  similar  to  the  map  on  Plate  No. 
260,  shows  the  value  of  fann  buildings,  at  the  same 
date,  each  dot  on  this  map  representing  $200,000. 
The  dense  groups  of  dots,  indicating  where  the  value  of 
farm  buildings  is  the  highest,  are  in  Ncav  York,  New 
Jersey,  Peinisylvauia,  Ohio,  Micddgan,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin.  The  highest  values  of  fann  buiklings  are 
not  all  located  in  the  same  areas  as  the  highest  values 
of  farm  land. 

Phite  No.  262  indicates  tlie  value  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  machiner}'  at  the  Thirteenth  Census,  each 
ilot  repmsonting  $30,000.  The  dense  grou]>8  of  dots, 
indicating  the  liighest  valuation  of  farm  implements 
and  machinery,  are  found  in  ])rac  tic  ally  the  same  areas 
as  the  liighest  values  of  farm  buildings. 

Plates  Nos.  263  to  312  comprise  a  series  of  maps 
arranged  in  pairs  for  ea<L  state,  one  map  showing  the 
per  cent  of  land  ai'ea  in  faiins  and  the  other  tlie  avci- 
age  value  of  farm  land  per  acre,  by  counties,  in  1910.  ^ 
On  the  first  map  the  counties  are  shaded  to  indicate  in 
which  of  the  seven  groups  of  percentages,  as  specified 
ill  the  legend,  they  fall.  The  lowest  group,  less  than 
20  per  cent,  is  unshadet!;  the  highest  group,  95  to  100 
per  cent,  is  solid  l)iack.  The  second  map  show^s,  far 
counts,  by  the  seven  groups  of  shading,  the  average 
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^''alu0  of  the  farm  iand  per  acre.  Comparison  of  the 
two  maps  mil  reveal  that  the  counties  that  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  land  m  farms  iiro  not  always 
the  counties  with  the  highest  value  of  farm  land  per 
acre.  The  data  from  wliich  this  series  of  maps  were 
|)ropared  will  be  foniid  in  the  Report  on  Agriculture^ 
Volumes  VI  and  VII  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  Reports- 
In  projiaiiiig  these  maps  the  entire  county  was  iiscwl  as 
auriitj  although  in  many  of  the  Western  states^  where 
irrigation  is  necessary,  it  is  xmdoubtetlly  a  little  mis¬ 
leading  ttJ  have  the  enthe  county  shaded  to  indicate 
a  Ingh  value  of  farm  laud  per  acre  when  the  actual 
area  in  farms  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the  county, 
and  a  large  jiortLon  of  the  county  is  of  veiy  little  value. 
For  instance,  in  the  state  of  California  it  will  be  noted 
that  San  Bernardino  County  is  shaded  to  show  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $125  and  over  per  acre;  this  value  is  true  for 
only  a  very  small  part  of  its  area.  The  same  conditions 
exist  in  a  number  of  other  states,  especially  in  the  arid 
and  semiarid  regions,  where  the  raising  of  crops  and 
the  f  arm  values  depend  upon  the  water  sup])ly  and  are 
due  almost  enthely  to  irrigation.  Small  areas,  there¬ 
fore,  have  a  high  valuation  por  acre,  while  adjacent 
areas  chat  can  not  bo  irrigateil  are  ])ractically  of  no 
value. 

FARM  TEN  LIRE. 

Plate  No.  313  is  composed  of  two  United  States 
maps,  the  first  showing  the  proportion  of  farms 
owned  to  all  f  aims,  by  states,  iii  1910,  and  the  second, 
similar  data  for  1900.  At  the  Twelfth  Census  the 
densely  shaded  area,  showing  90  per  cent  and  over  of 
farms  owned  to  all  faims,  covered  the  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  North  Dakota.  In  1910  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  wem  stiU  in  tlie  highest  claas,  but 
North  Dakota  had  dropped  to  the  class  75  to  90  per 
cent,  while  New^  Mexico  and  Utah  had  advanced  to 
the  highest  class,  90  per  cent  and  over.  There  were 
11)  states  that  changed  their  grouping  from  1900,  as 
compared  vnth  1910:  New  Mexico  and  Utah  advanced 
from  the  75  to  90  por  cent  gixnip  to  the  group  90  per 
cent  and  over;  New  York,  Colorado,  and  California 
from  group  50  to  75  per  cent  to  group  75  to  90  per 
cent;  Delaware  from  the  less  than  50  per  cent  group 
to  the  50  to  75  per  cent  group;  North  Dakota 
dropped  from  the  90  per  cent  and  over,  group  to  the 
75  to  90  per  cent  group;  South  Dakota  dropped 
from  group  75  to  90  per  cent  to  group  50  to  75  per 
cent;  Oldahoma  and  Arkansas  also  decreased,  drop¬ 
ping  from  group  50  to  75  to  group  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Plate  No.  314  presents  theniinibcr  of  farms,  chissi- 
fied  by  character  of  tenure  of  operator,  in  1910.  for 
each  state  arranged  geagraplncaUy.  In  this  diagram 
each  bar  represents  100  per  cent,  and  the  different 
shades  inthcate  the  proportion  in  the  three  classes — 
ownei^,  manage i-s,  and  tenants,  Maine  leads  wdtli 
the  highest  percentage  of  the  number  of  farms  owmed, 
New  Mexico  is  second,  Utah  tliird,  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  fourth.  The  state  having  the  smallest  per¬ 


centage  of  tlie  number  of  farms  owned  is  Mississippi, 
and,  conveiscly,  the  largest  proportion  of  tenant, 
while  Alabama,  with  0,2  per  cent,  has  the  smallest 
proportion  of  farms  operated  by  managers.  Maine 
has  the  smallest  proportion  of  tenants,  with  New 
Mexico  second,  New  Flampsliire  third,  and  Utah 
fourth.  Excluding  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
is  considered  as  a  city,  Nc'vada  has  the  lai-gest  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  number  of  farms  operated  by  managers. 
Considered  by  geogimphic  divisions.  New  England 
and  the  Moimtain  and  Pacific  cUvisions  have  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  number  of  farms  owned, 
Avhile  the  East  South  Central  and  West  South  Central 
divisions  have  the  smalh'st  proportion  of  the  number 
of  farms  owncal  anil  the  highest  percentage  of  farms 
rented. 

Plate  No.  315,  acreage  of  all  land  in  faims,  classified 
by  character  of  tenure  of  operator,  in  1910,  arranged 
geographically  by  states,  is  similar  to  the  previous 
tUagram,  although  their  percentages  vary.  The  high¬ 
est  percentage  of  the  acreage  of  all  land  in  farms 
operated  by  ownei^  is  in  Maine,  with  New  Hampshire 
second,  Utah  third,  and  Idaho  fourth.  The  lowest 
percentage  of  the  acreage  of  all  land  in  fai^uis  operated 
by  o^vners  is  in  Nevada,  but  this  state  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  the  acreage  of  land  in  farms  operated 
by  managers,  Wyoming  being  second,  and  New 
Mexico  third.  The  states  having  the  smallest  pro¬ 
portion  of  acreage  operated  liy  maiiagei's  are  Iowa 
and  Kentucky.  The  highest  percentage  of  acreage 
of  all  land  in  farms  operated  by  tenants  is  found  in 
Delaware,  \nth  Ilhnois  second,  Oklahoma  third,  and 
Georgia  fourth.  The  lowest  percentage  of  the  acreage 
of  all  land  in  farms  operated  by  tenants  is  found  in 
Maine,  with  New  Hampshire  second,  Utah  third,  and 
Nevada  fourth. 

Plate  No.  316  indicatt'S  the  number  of  farms  oper¬ 
ated  by  ownem  and  part  ownei^  April  15,  1910; 
Plate  No.  317  is  a  similar  map  showing  the  number  of 
farms  operated  by  tenants  at  the  same  date;  Plate 
No.  318  shows  the  number  of  farms  operated  by  share 
tenants  in  1910;  and  Plate  No.  310,  the  number  of 
farms  operated  by  cash  tenants  in  1910.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  several  kinds  of  tenure  is  showm  by 
dots,  each  dot  representing  50  farms.  The  heavy 
shading  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States, 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  shows  the  areas  in  which 
the  farms  op  era  ted  by  omiem  are  most  numerous. 
The  heavy  shading  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  Plate  No.  317  indicates  the  gi-eat  number  of 
fanns  operated  by  tenants  in  that  portion  of  the 
United  States.  On  Plate  No.  318,  the  number  of 
farms  operated  by  share  tenants,  the  dense  groups  of 
dots  are  found  in  the  Southern  states  and  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  while  on  Plato  No.  319,  number  of  farms 
operated  by  cash  tenants  in  1910,  the  dense  shading 
is  found  in  the  states  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Eiist 
South  Central  divisions. 
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On  Map  \j  Plato  No.  820,  per  cent  of  number  of 
farms  operated  by  tenants,  by  states,  in  1910,  the 
heavy  shaded  areas,  indicating  the  highest  percent* 
ages,  are  all  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  while  on  Map  2,  per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms 
operated  by  tenants,  by  states,  at  the  Thirteenth 
Census,  only  three  states — ^lUinois,  Georgia,  and  Okla- 
lu)ma — fall  in  the  class  40  to  50  per  cent,  and  but  one — 
Delaware— in  the  liighest  class  reported,  50  to  60  per 
cent. 

Plate  No.  321  presents  the  per  cent  of  farms 
operated  by  tenants,  by  counties,  in  1910.  This  map 
gives  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  as  related  to  fann  tenants.  The 
darkest  shaded  areas,  indicating  75  per  cent  and  over 
of  the  farms  operated  by  tenants,  are  found  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Oklahcmia,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  For  the  states 
west  of  tlie  one  himcLred  and  first  meridian  the  greater 
portion  of  this  entire  area  shows  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  farms  operated  by  tenants. 

The  dense  shading  on  the  map  on  Plate  No.  322, 
per  cent  of  improved  land  in  faims  operated  by 
tenants,  by  states,  in  1910,  indicates  that  five  states — 
Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi — have  between  50  and  60  per  cent  of  the 
improved  land  in  faims  operated  by  tenants.  The 
next  group,  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  covers  the  states 
of  Maryland,  lUiTuns,  Oldahoma,  and  Texas. 

FARM  MORTGAGES. 

Diagram  2  on  Plate  No.  322  shows  the  number  of 
fanns  operated  by  their  owners  free  from  mortgage  and 
mortgagetl  in  1910.  The  solid  black  part  of  the  bar 
represents  the  farms  free  from  mortgage  and  the  light 
shaded  portion  the  mortgaged.  It  will  be  noted  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  states  of  the  New  England, 
Jliddle  Atlantic,  and  East  and  West  North  Central 
divisions  have  the  highest  proportion  of  their  number 
of  farms  mortgag^^d.  The  states  showing  the  lowest 
per  cent  of  mortgaged  farms  are  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Mountain  di^dsions. 

Plato  No.  323  shows,  by  dots,  the  distribution  of  the 
mortgaged  farms,  by  counties,  for  the  same  date,  each 
dot  representing  50  farms.  The  dense  groups  of  dots, 
indicating  the  gi'eutest  number  of  mortgaged  farms, 
arc  found  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont 
of  the  New  England  division;  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  comprising  the  Middle  Atlantic 
division;  ilichigan  and  Wisconsin,  of  the  East  North 
Central  division;  and  Missouri  of  the  West  North  Cen¬ 
tral  division. 

STATISTICS  OF  FARMS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  RACE,  NA¬ 
TIVITY,  AND  TENURE  OF  FARMERS. 

Plate  No.  324  is  made  up  of  five  diagrams,  Diagram 
1  showing  the  per  cent  of  the  iiitmbcr  of  faims,  classi¬ 


fied  by  color  and  nativity  of  operator,  in  1910.  The 
bars  aiB  shaded  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  the  native 
white,  foreign-barn  white,  and  negro  and  other  non- 
wliite.  The  native  white  has  the  largt^t  proportion  of 
the  number  of  farins  in  evejy  state,  except  four— Min¬ 
nesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi. 
In  the  first  two  the  foreign-bom  whites  operate  over 
50  per  cent  of  tlic  farms,  and  in  South  Carolina  and 
Mississijjpi  the  negi^oes  operate  over  50  per  cent.  In 
West  Virginia  the  native  whites  operate  98.4  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  farms;  Indiana  is  second,  with  95.1 
per  cent.  In  Mssouri  (93.5  per  cent),  Pennsylvania 
{93.4  per  cent),  Ohio  (92.9  per  cent),  and  Kentucky 
(94.7  per  cent),  a  little  less  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
fiums  are  under  control  of  native  wliite  operators* 
West  Virginia  shows  the  smallest  proportion  of  the 
number  of  farms  operated  by  foreign-born  Avhit&s  and 
negroes,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  farms  being  op¬ 
erated  l>y  these  two  classes  combined. 

Diagi'tiin  2  by  the  length  of  the  bars,  for 

the  states  in  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central, 
and  West  South  Central  dI%dsions,  the  average  value 
of  farm  property  per  acre  for  white  and  colored  farm¬ 
er,  in  1910,  the  black  bar  representing  the  value  of 
property  operated  by  colored  farmers.  The  avemge 
value  of  farm  property  per  acre  for  white  farmem  in 
Delawai^e,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Oklahoma,  is  higher  than  for  colored  farmei's  in  1910. 
In  the  remaining  10  states  shown  in  this  diagram  the 
average  value  of  farm  property  per  acre  for  the  coloi^ed 
farmers  is  liigher  than  that  of  the  white.  Delaware 
has  the  liighest  average  value  of  farm  property  per 
acre  for  tlie  whites  and  Kentucky  the  higliest  for  the 
colored. 

Diagram  3  presents  similar  data  for  1900,  for  the 
same  states.  In  1900  the  avenige  value  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty  per  acre  for  both  white  and  colored  farmem  was 
much  lower  than  in  1910.  The  states  of  North  Caro- 
hna  and  Oklahoma  show  a  decided  change.  Li  1900 
the  avenige  value  of  farm  property  per  acre  in  Okla¬ 
homa  for  the  colored  farmer  was  larger  than  for  the 
white,  while  in  1910  the  revei'se  was  true.  In  North 
(Carolina  the  value  for  the  white  farmer  was  greater 
than  for  the  colored  in  1900,  but  the  value  for  the 
colored  exceeded  that  of  the  white  farmer  in  1910. 

Diagrams  4  and  5  show  the  average  value  of  farm 
property  per  farm  lor  white  and  colored  fai'mers  in 
the  same  16  states  for  1910  and  1900,  respectively. 
In  every  instance  the  average  value  of  the  farm  prop¬ 
erty  per  farm  of  the  white  fanners  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  colored  farmers  both  for  1910  and  1900. 

Plate  No.  325  indicates,  by  the  length  of  the  bai's, 
the  total  number  of  acres  in  fai^ms  of  white  and  col¬ 
ored  farmers  in  1910  and  1900,  by  states,  ranked  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  acres  in  farms,  with  the 
greatest  number  first,  Texas  has  by  far  the  greatest 
area  in  fanus,  but  the  number  of  acres  has  decreased 
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since  1600 ;  decreases  are  also  sho\™  for  24  other  BtiiteSj 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma; 
and  New  Mexico  showing  the  gi^eatest  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  acres  in  f arras  of  wliite  farmers. 

Map  1  on  Plate  No.  326  shows,  by  states,  in  eight 
groups  of  shading,  tlie  per  cent  of  the  numbei*  of  farms 
of  wliite  fanners  o]ierated  by  white  owmers  in  the 
Southern  states  in  1610.  The  solid  black  shade  indi¬ 
cates  the  states  in  which  70  per  cent  and  over  of  the 
luiniber  of  farms  are  operated  l>y  white  o^tocts  mid 
covGi's  the  states  of  Florida,  Vhghua,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Georgia  and  Oklahoma  have  the  lowest  percent¬ 
age,  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  farms  operated  by  white  owti- 
eis;  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Alahaniti,  and  Texas 
are  in  the  group  mtii  50  to  60  per  cent,  wliUe  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Southern  states— JIaryhmd,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Temiessee,  Mississipi>i,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana^ — are  in  the  group  60  to  70  per  cent. 

Map  2  on  the  same  plate,  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  famis  of  colored  farmeiB  operated  by  colored  own¬ 
ers,  for  the  Soiithem  states  only,  presents  similar  data 
to  Map  1 .  The  only  state  showing  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  farms  of  colored  farmers  operated  by  colored 
ownei'S  is  West  Virginia.  Maryland  and  Virginia  are 
in  the  group  from  00  to  70  per  cent.  All  other  South¬ 
ern  states,  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky  and  Okla¬ 
homa,  with  50  to  60  per  cent,  fall  in  the  groups  having 
less  than  50  per  cent. 

Map  1  on  Plate  No.  327  presents  the  per  cent  of 
mnnber  of  farms  of  white  famiers  operated  by  wliite 
tenants,  in  1910,  for  the  Southern  states  only.  The 
states  of  Georgia  and  Oklahoma  have  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  reported,  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  all  other 
Southern  states  having  less  than  50  pei'  cent. 

On  Map  2,  the  per  cent  of  number  of  farms  of  colored 
farmei^  operated  by  colored  tenants,  for  the  Southern 
states  only,  at  the  same  date,  seven  states  are  eoloretl 
solid  black,  indicating  that  colorecl  tenants  operate  70 
per  cent  and  over  of  the  farms  of  colored  farmeis  in 
the  cotton-produeing  states  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  ^^ississippi,  Tennessee,  ArkaiisavS,  and  Loui¬ 
siana.  The  next  group,  60  to  70  per  cent,  includes 
North  Carolina  and  Texas;  Delaware  is  the  only  state 
in  the  group  50  to  60  per  cent;  Florida,  Kentucky,  and 
Oklahoma  are  in  the  group  40  to  50  per  cent,  the  ro- 
niaimler  of  the  states  ha\nng  less  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  colored  farmers  as  tenants. 

Map  1  on  Plate  No.  32S  shows  the  per  cent  of  mmi- 
ber  of  all  fanns  operated  by  colored  farmers,  in  1910, 
for  the  Southern  states  only.  The  shading  indicates 
that  Mississippi  is  the  only  state  in  which  the  colored 
farmers  form  60  per  cent  and  over  of  the  number 
of  all  faimiei's.  South  Carolina  is  in  the  group  50  to 
60  per  cent;  the  states  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana  are  in  the  group  40  to  50  per  rout ;  the  re¬ 
maining  xSouthern  states  are  in  tlie  groups  below  30 
per  cent. 


Map  2  presents  the  per  cent  of  number  of  faims  of 
white  famiers  operated  by  white  manageis,  in  1910,  fur 
the  vSouthem  states  only.  There  are  only  live  states 
in  which  the  wliite  managei’s  operate  over  1  per  cent  of 
the  farms  of  white  farmem.  Florida  has  the  highest 
per  cent,  appealing  in  the  group  3  to  4  per  cent. 

On  Plate  No.  329  the  tlots  indicate  the  number  of 
famis  in  the  Uoited  States  operated  by  colored  ownei-s 
ami  ]iart  ow^nei's,  at  the  Thirteenth  Census,  each  dot 
representing  50  fanns.  The  map  shows  that  the 
colored  owners  are  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States,  every  state  having  one  or  moi'e  dots,  except 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Ttbode  Islaml. 
The  greatest  density  of  this  character  of  ownership  is 
found  in  the  Southern  states,  Virginia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  having  the  greatest  number. 

Plate  No.  330  indicates,  by  the  dots,  the  number  of 
farms  operated  by  coloi'ed  tenants,  in  1910,  A  com¬ 
parison  vdih  the  map  showing  the  counties  in  the 
Southern  states  having  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
population  colored  ^511  coincide  almost  exactly  with 
the  heavy  groups  of  dots  on  this  map.  In  other 
words,  the  number  of  farms  operated  by  colored  ten¬ 
ants  are  more  numerous  where  the  density  of  the  col- 
(  ored  population  is  highest.  The  states  of  South  Caro- 
I  lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  anti 
Louisiana  have  the  largest  areas  most  densely  shaded. 
For  tlie  remainder  of  the  United  States,  outside  of  the 
Southern  states,  the  number  of  the  colored  tenants  is 
veiy  small. 

Map  1  on  Plate  No.  331  indicates  the  percentage  of 
all  land  m  farms  of  white  farmers  operatcil  by  white 
owners,  in  1910,  for  the  Southern  states  only.  Almost 
the  entii'e  area  of  the  Southern  states  is  solid  blacdv, 
indicii ting  that  in  these  states  70  per  cent  and  over  of 
the  land  of  the  white  farmei's  was  operated  by  white 
owners.  Only  five  states  have  smaller  percentages— 
Georgia  ami  Texas,  vnth  60  to  70  per  cent;  Marylantl 
and  Oklahoma,  with  50  to  60  percent;  and  Delawaie, 
with  40  to  50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  map 
shows  that  in  the  Southern  states  more  than  50  per’ 
cent  of  the  land  in  farms  of  white  fanners  is  owned. 

Map  2,  per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of  colored  farm¬ 
ers  operated  by  colored  ownei'S,  in  the  Southern  states, 
in  1910,  shows  that  70  per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of 
colorefi  farmei's  is  operated  by  colored  owners  in  West 
Virginia  and  Oklahoma.  In  Virginia  colored  owner's 
operated  fi^om  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  land  in  farms  of 
colored  f aimers:  in  Kentucky  and  Florida,  Lom  50  to 
60  per  cent;  and  in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  from  40  to  50 
per  cent.  All  the  other  states  have  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  land  in  faims  of  colored  farmers  operated  by 
colored  ownei'S. 

Plate  No.  332  consists  of  t^vo  maps,  the  fii*st  being 
per  cent  of  all  Ininl  in  farms  of  white  farmei's  operated 
iiy  white  managers,  for  the  Southern  states  only,  and 
Map  2,  per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of  colored  farmem 
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operated  by  colored  naaiiagers,  also  for  tlie  Scnithem 
slates,  at  the  Thirteenth  Census.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  maps  shows  that  the  wliite  nianagei's  operate 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  acreage  of  the  farms  of 
white  farmers  than  colored  manager's  operate  of  the 
farms  of  colored  fa  mi  el's. 

Plate  No.  333  comprises  two  maps,  Map  1,  per  cent 
of  all  land  in  farms  of  white  farinei's  operated  by  white 
tenants,  for  the  Southern  states,  in  1910,  and  Map  2, 
per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of  colored  farmers  operated 
by  colored  tenants,  for  the  same  states,  at  the  same 
tlate.  Tliese  maps  indicate  that  the  white  tenancy  in 
the  Southern  states  operates  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  aci'eage  of  the  land  of  white  farinei^  than  the 
coloi-ed  tenants  opei'ate  of  the  land  of  coloi’e<l  farmer's. 

iliip  1  on  Plate  No.  334  gives  the  per  cent  of  all  larnl 
in  farms  operated  by  color'cd  farmers  in  1910,  for  the 
Southern  states  only.  The  highest  per  cent  of  all  land 
operated  by  colored  fanner’s  is  shown  for  Mississippi, 
which  appeal's  in  the  gi'oup  30  to  40  per  cent.  The 
states  of  South  Carolina,  Geoi'gia,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana  are  in  the  group  20  to  30  per  cent,  while 
all  other  states  have  less  than  20  per  cent  of  all  land 
in  farms  operated  by  colored  farmers. 

Map  2  presents  the  per  cent  of  improved  Itfnd  in 
fai'ms  operated  by  colored  farmei-s  in  1910,  for  the 
Southeim  states  only.  The  colored  farmers  operated 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  improvetl  land  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  South  Carolina,  and  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  For  the  other  states 
less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  improved  land  in  farms 
was  operated  by  colored  farmei's. 

SELECTED  PLANTATION  AREA. 

The  Census  Bureau  ma<le  an  investigation,  fur  a 
selected  area,  of  the  plantations  m  1910,  the  first  that 
had  ever  been  made  by  the  bureau,  and  in  its  conduct 
of  this  investigation  a  spetdal  plantation  schedule  veas 
used  in  adtiition  to  the  regular  agiiioiltural  schedule. 
The  selected  area  comprised  325  counties  in  the  states 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabaina,  Jlississippi,  Termessee,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Teisas. 

The  sketcdi  map  of  a  portion  of  the  United  States 
on  Plate  No.  335  is  shaded  to  indicate  the  selected 
plantation  area,  also  the  linait  of  cotton  production, 
as  weJJ  as  the  counties  in  wMch  negroes  formed  50 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  population  in  1910.  It  will  bo 
noted  that  the  selected  plantatiuo  area  covem  a  large 
]>roportioii  of  the  counties  in  wliich  the  negroes  pre¬ 
dominate.  The  cross-hatched  ai'ca  indicates  the  coun¬ 
ties  selected  for  the  special  investigation;  the  dotted 
area  indicates  those  <'Ounties  in  wMch  the  mgroes 
formed  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  population;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  counties  are  sliown  outside  (d  tiie  planta¬ 
tion  areas,  but  the  dots  within  the  cross-hatclxing 
indicate  tlie  counties  witliin  the  selectetl  area  that 


had  a  majority  of  the  population  negroes.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  of  the  selei^ted  plantation  area 
wdll  be  found  on  pages  877  to  SOO  of  the  Report  on 
Agriculture,  Volume  V,  Reports  of  the  Tliirteenth 
C'ensus. 

LIVE  STOOK. 

On  Plate  No.  336  the  value  of  <!oniestie  animals  on 
farnrs  and  ranges  in  1910  is  intlicated  by  dots,  each 
dot  representing  animals  valued  at  §100,009.  The 
dense  groups  of  dots  intlicate  the  areas  from  which 
the  dtmiestic  animals  having  tlie  liighest  value  were 
reported. 

On  Plate  No.  337  the  number  of  neat  cattle  on 
farms  and  ranges  in  1910  is  represented  by  dots. 
Each  dot  represents  1 ,000  liead  of  cattle  and  imlicates 
the  density  of  neat  cattle  in  proportion  to  the  area. 
The  dense  groups  of  dots  in  \\49consin,  Iowa,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  New  York  indi¬ 
cate  tlie  areas  from  wliidi  the  greatest  number  of  (-at- 
tle  were  reported. 

On  Plate  No.  338,  cattle  on  farms  in  1910  and  1900, 
the  length  of  tlio  bar  indicates  the  nmnber  of  cattle 
on  farms  in  each  state.  The  states  are  ranked  in  the 
order  of  the  number  of  cattle  reported  in  1910,  with 
the  largest  number  first .  Texas  w^as  first,  loW' a  second, 
Kansas  third,  Nebraska  fourth,  Wisconsin  fifth,  anil 
Missouri  sixth  in  1910,  the  fix^t  4  states  appealing  in 
the  same  order  in  1900.  For  24  of  the  states  n  decuTase 
in  the  nmnber  of  cattle  was  reported  in  1910.  The 
largest  decreases  from  1900  to  1910  were  in  Texas, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Oklahoma,  wliile  California 
and  Minnesota  reported  tlie  largest  increases  in  the 
number  of  cattle  on  farms  from  1900  to  1910. 

Map  1  on  Plate  No.  339  show^s,  by  the  number  of 
dots,  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  in  1910,  by 
states,  each  dot  representing  200,000  cattle. 

Map  2  illustrates,  by  the  dots,  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  on  farms  in  1910,  by  states,  each  dot  representing 
200,000  daii'y  cows.  A  comparison  of  the  two  maps 
shows  that  a  number  of  the  states  having  large  num- 
boi's  of  cattle  reported  a  small  number  of  tbiiry  cows. 
Texas  ranked  fii*st  in  the  number  of  cattle  but  was 
sixth  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows;  Iowa  was  second 
in  the  number  of  cattle  and  tliird  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows;  New  York,  lea  fling  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  on  farms,  ranked  eighth  in  the  number  of 
cattle;  Pennsylvania,  seventh  in  the  number  of  dairy 
cows,  ranked  tliiileenth  in  the  number  of  (tattle. 

Plate  No.  340  shows,  by  dots,  each  dot  representing 
1,000  dairy  cow^s,  the  distribution  of  dairy  co'w^s  on 
farms  and  ranges,  by  counties,  in  1910.  Tlxo  deiBo 
groups  of  dots  locate  the  counties  in  wliich  dah'y  cows 
are  most  numerous.  In  Wisi^onsin  tlie  dense  gi'oups 
of  dots  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  locate  the 
gi'eat  dairy^  farnning  district;  central  New  York  is 
also  marked  ns  a  dairy  farming  district;  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  near  PlnJadelplna,  also  has  an  area 
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closely  {'overed  by  dots,  itidicating  a.  large  number  of 
dairy  cows, 

Diagi-ain  1  on  Plate  No.  341  presents  the  mimbor  of 
sheep  on  farms  in  1910  and  1900,  the  length  of  the 
bars  shoOTng  tlie  number  of  sheep  at  both  censuses. 
In  1900  Montana  had  the  largest  number  of  sheep, 
but  in  1910  Wyoming  was  slightly  in  the  lea<l,  Mon¬ 
tana  showing  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep 
from  1900  to  !91().  The  arrangement  of  the  hai-s  on 
tins  diagram  presents  strikingly  the  decreases  in  the 
number  of  sheep  re]>orted  from  36  of  the  4S  states. 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  Ne%v  York,  Montana,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  Wasliington,  Michigan,  In¬ 
diana,  North  Dakota,  and  Oregon  reported  the  largest 
decreases  in  the  number  of  sheep  returned  in  1910,  as 
compared  with  1900.  The  total  number  of  sheep  re¬ 
ported  at  the  census  of  1910  showed  a  detToase,  over  the 
number  returned  in  1900,  of  9,055,852,  or  14.7  percent. 

In  Diagi’am  2,  horses,  nudes,  and  asses  and  burros 
in  1910  and  1900,  Texas  leads  in  the  number  reported, 
f'losely  followed  by  Ilbnois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma,  each  of  these  states  report¬ 
ing  over  1,000,000  of  such  animals.  The  number  of 
horses  increased  1,566,093  over  the  number  reported 
ill  1900;  the  number  of  mules  increased  945,1.54,  and 
for  the  hoi-ses,  nudes,  and  asses  and  Imrros  eombined, 
fit>m  1900  to  1910,  the  number  increased  2,522,780, 
or  1 1.7  per  cent. 

On  Map  1,  Plate  No.  .342,  number  of  hoi-ses,  mules, 
and  asses  and  burros  on  farms  in  1910,  by  states,  the 
number  of  dots  indicates  the  number  of  animals,  each 
dot  representing  200,000. 

The  number  of  shee])  on  farms  in  1910  is  showni  on 
Mil])  2,  by  states,  each  dot  representing  200,000  sheep. 

Plate  No.  343  indicates  the  number  of  horses  and 
mules  on  farms  and  ranges  at  the  Tlurteeiitli  Census. 
Each  dot  on  tlus  map  represents  1,000  animals,  and 
the  density  of  the  dots  imheates  wliere  the  largest 
number  of  the  animals  were  found. 

Plate  No.  344  presents  simdar  data  for  sheep,  eadi 
dot  representing  2,500  slieeji.  Tim  dense  groups  of 
dots  in  Ohio,  Micliigan,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Montana 
are  especiaUy  prominent,  locating  the  counties  report¬ 
ing  a  largo  number  of  tliese  animals. 

Plate  No.  .345  gives  the  number  of  -  swine  on  farm-s 
in  1910  and  1900,  by  states,  an’anged  in  order  of  the 
number  reported  in  1 910,  witli  the  laigest  first.  Iowa 
leads,  with  7,-545,853,  and  Illinois  is  second,  ^vith 
4,686,362.  The  black  hai-s  represent  the  number  re- 
turneil  in  lOiO  and  the  open  bar's  the  number  in  1900. 
The  bars  for  Uie  states  producing  the  largest  number 
of  swine  indicate  a  decrease  from  1900  to  1910, 25  states 
reporting  fewer  swine  in  1910  than  in  1900;  (Iklahoma 
is  the  state  showing  the  largest  increase  from  1900  to 
1910.  The  total  numlrei’  of  swine  reported  in  191 0  w'as 
58,185,676,  or  4,682,365  less  than  the  mimher  reported 
in  1900. 


Plate  No,  346  shows  the  distribution  of  swine  on 
farms  and  ranges,  by  counties,  in  1910,  each  dot  repre¬ 
senting  2,500.  As  indicated  on  t;hc  diagi-am  on  Plate 
No.  345,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Nebrtuska, 
and  Ohio  returmed  the  largest  numher  of  swine. 

Map  1  on  Plato  No.  347  also  slinws  the  number  of 
swine  on  farms  in  1910,  by  states,  each  dot  repre^- 
senting  200,000  sivine,  and  Map  2  the  number  of 
fowls  on  farms,  by  states,  in  1910,  each  dot  reprtv 
scntiirg  1,000,000  fowis.  The  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  fowls  in  the  10  years  was  18,1  per  cent, 
lowni  leads,  with  23,482,880;  Illinois  is  second,  with 
21,409,835;  and  Afissouri  tim'd,  with  20,897,208. 

Plate  No.  348  illustrates,  by  means  of  the  dots,  the 
distribution  of  poultry  on  farms  and  ranges  in  1910, 
each  dot  representing  10,000  fowls.  The  dense  ^mps 
of  dots  indii^ate  that  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  have 
the  largest  numbers,  and  are  the  only  states  reporting 
over  20,000,000  fowls  at  the  Tliirteenth  (Census. 

Plate  No.  349  show'-s,  by  tlie  length  of  the  bai-s,  the 
value  of  fowls  raised  in  1909  and  1899,  by  states, 
aiTanged  in  geographic  di'risions.  Illinois  reported 
tlie  liighest  values  at  both  the  Twelfth  and  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Censuses.  Large  increases  wmre  reported  for 
every  state  in  1909,  as  compared  with  1899. 

Plate  No.  350  shows,  by  the  length  of  the  bars,  the 
value  of  eggs  pi'oduced  in  1909  and  1899.  Though 
Illinois  led  in  the  value  of  fowls  raised,  f)hio  led  in  the 
value  of  eggs  produceil,  followed  by  Missouri,  Imva, 
Illinois,  and  New  'I’ork,  in  tlie  oriler  named,  each 
producing  eggs  valued  at  over  IS  17,000,000.  The  value 
of  eggs  in  1909  for  Illinois  ami  Missouri  was  more  than 
double  the  value  reported  for  1899. 

On  Plate  No.  351  the  production  of  wxiol  in  ]iounds 
in  1909  and  1899  is  indicated  by  the  length  of  the  bai's. 
Mthough  the  number  of  sheep  was  reduced  from  1 900 
to  1910,  the  produi’tion  of  wool  in  Wyoming,  Montana, 
and  Ohio,  the  leading  states,  showed  a  fair  increase. 
Mtbough  31  of  the  states  reported  decreases,  the  total 
liroduction  of  wool  increased.  The  estimate  of  the 
number  of  pounds  produced  shows  that  the  increase 
amounted  to  12,852,393  pounds,  or  4.6  per  cent.  The 
valne  of  the  w'ooi  clipped  'was  845,670,053  in  1899,  anti 
.?65,472,32S  in  1909,  an  increase  of  $19,802,275,  tm 
43.4  per  cent. 

SUMMARY  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  352  show's  the  value  of  all 
farm  erops  in  1909  and  1899.  Illinois  was  first  at 
both  enumerations,  closely  follo'wed  by  Iowa,  Texas, 
and  Ohio,  in  the  order  named.  New  York,  wlficli 
was  fifth  in  1899,  had  dropped  to  eighth  in  1909, 
Georgia  ha'ving  advanced  to  fifth  place,  Missouri  to 
sixth,  and  Kansas  to  seventh.  The  value  of  crops  in 
the  United  States  increased  83  i)er  cent  during  the 
decade  and  the  diagi-am  shows  for  individual  states 
the  valuation  at  the  Twelfth  and  Tliirteenth  Censuses, 
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the  diffei'ent'O  in  the  length  of  the  bill's  siiowing  ajiprox- 
iinately  the  iocvrctise, 

Diap'jim  2^  proportion  of  land  in  farins^  improved 
and  in  erops^  with  aeroa^o  reptn-ts,  to  total  land 
area  in  ID  10,  The  white,  or  unshaded,  portion  of 
tlio  bar  reproseuts  the  per  cent  of  the  total  land 
area  tliat  is  not  in  farms,  Tlie  heavily  sliaded  pari 
indicates  tlie  land  in  farms  that  is  nmni [moved,  the 
otlier  two  shades  representing,  fii'st,  the  land  in  crops, 
and,  second,  by  the  cross-liatc'hing,  t!ie  other  impi'oved 
laiul.  It  will  1)0  noteil  that  foi-  the  Kow  England  and 
Mtltlle  Atlantic  states  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
la  ml  is  unimproved  and  not  in  farms.  In  the  East 
North  Central  division  only  two  states^ — Micliigan  and 
Wisconsin — show  50  per  cent  of  the  land  iioiniproved 
and  not  in  farms.  In  the  West  North  Central  (li\ision 
North  and  South  Dakota,  ilinnesota,  and  Nebraska 
have  less  than  50  ]>er  (^ent  of  the  land  im])roved.  In  tin* 
states  of  the  South  Atlautii'  tlhdsion,  excluding  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Coliinibia,  wliich  is  a  citjj  Tlorida  sliows  the 
greatest  proportion  of  unimproved  lainl  and  land  not 
in  farms — 94,6  per  cent,  I  n  the  states  of  the  East  South 
Central  division  the  pn)poi'tion  of  the  land  in  crops 
ami  other  im]>i'oved  land  varies,  only  one  state — Ken¬ 
tucky — having  over  50  per  vimt  of  its  land  impniveiL 
In  the  West  South  Central  divisitin  Texas,  with  the 
gT'catest  total  area,  lias  the  low^esi  per  cent  improved. 
The  Mountain  division  h.m  the  smallest  area  improved 
and  the  states  aU  show  the  lowast  peroentages  of  land 
iinproved  of  any  in  tlie  United  States,  Arizona  has 
the.  gi'catest  proportion  of  unimproved  area  and  the 
greatest  percentage  o{  land  not  in  farms.  The  states 
compiising  the  Pacific  division  also  have  very  low 
percentages  of  buid  improved  and  in  crops.  There 
are  only  nine  states  in  the  United  vStates  that  have 
over  50  per  cent  of  their  total  area  improvotL 

On  Plate  No.  353,  the  propoilioii  wdiich  the  value  of 
specified  crops  formed  of  the  value  of  all  crops  in  1909, 
the  total  length  of  the  bar  represents  the  value  of  all 
crops  in  each  state,  the  sh ailed  portions  indicating  the 
proportionate  value  of  the  seven  crops  specified,  and 
the  unshaded  portion  the  value  of  all  other  crops. 
The  hay  and  forage  crop  in  the  states  of  the  New- 
England  and  Mountain  ili visions  is  the  most  valuable. 
Cereals  are  the  ])reiloniinaimg  crop  in  Pennsylvania 
anti  all  the  states  of  the  East  North  Central  and  West 
North  Central  di\nsions,  also  in  Maryland,  Delawai'e, 
Virginia,  West  Vitgitiia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Loui¬ 
siana,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wasliington,  and 
Oregon.  Cotton  is  the  most  valuable  crop  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  South  Atlantic  division,  and  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  of  the  East  South  Central 
division,  and  in  the  West  South  Central  ilivision,  ex¬ 
cept  tlie  state  of  Oklahoma,  in  wdiich  cereals  foim 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  crops,  and  in 
Lnuisiaiiii,  wdicre  cereals  are  the  leading  crop*  Veg¬ 
etable  crops  are  important  in  the  New  Englaml  and 


Middle  Atlantic  divisions.  Fruits  and  nuts  and  for¬ 
est  products  are  of  small  importunce  as  compared 
with  the  other  crops  specifietl. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No,  354,  average  value  per  acre 
of  crops  with  airreage  reports,  1009  and  1809,  indicates 
that  tliG  New'  England  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  repoj'ted  the  liigliest  values, 
in  the  order  naminl.  The  only  states  reporting  values 
in  excess  of  |25  per  acre  were  Massachusetts,  with  an 
average  of  S41.33  per  acre;  Rhode  Island,  with  $40.50 
per  acre;  Counecticut,  with  $35.84;  New  Jersey,  with 
$33.19;  South  Carolina,  with  $26,45;  and  Arizona, 
with  $25,07  per  acre.  The  last  state  named  on  the 
iliagram  is  South  Dakota,  wliich  had  a  value  of  $10,1 7 
per  acre.  All  of  the  states,  except  New^  Mexico, 
show^ed  large  increases  in  the  average  value  of  farm 
crops  per  aci'e  from  1899  to  1909,  New  Mexieo,  the  only 
state  that  decreased,  reporting  an  average  value  of 
fann  crop.s  per  acrG  of  $14.27  in  1899  and  $12.76  in 
1909. 

In  Diagram  2,  average  value  of  fann  crops  per  farm, 
1909  and  1899,  North  Dakota  leads  with  a  valuation  of 
$2,429  per  farm ;  Nevada  is  second,  with  $2,203  per  farm ; 
California  tliird,  with  $1,730;  South  Dakota  fourth, 
with  $1,610;  and  Nebraska  fifth,  with  .$1,512  per  farm. 
These  were  the  only  states  rcpoi'ting  an  average  value 
of  farm  crops  per  farm  of  more  than  $1,500.  The 
state  reporting  the  smallest  value  is  New  Mexico,  with 
$250  per  farm  in  1909  and  $249  in  1899,  the  reports  at 
each  census  being  nearly  equal.  Not  a  single  state  on 
the  entire  list  showed  n  decrease  in  the  average  value  of 
farm  crops  per  fann  in  1909,  as  compared  with  1S99, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  proportionate  increase 
for  each  state  was  large. 

The  small  map  (3),  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  plate,  indi¬ 
cates,  by  means  of  dots,  the  geographic  distribution 
of  the  value  of  all  fami  crops,  by  states,  in  1909, 
each  dot  representing  a  value  of  $8,000,000,  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  dots  are  closely  grouped  in  the  states 
of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Iiuhana,  and  Oliio,  but  nearly  all  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  states  returned  higher  valua- 
tioas.  The  Mountain  states  reported  the  lowest  val¬ 
uations,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  being  the 
lowest,  Tlie  Paxific  states,  while  not  as  heavily 
shadeil  as  the  states  in  the  East,  reported  faim  crops 
of  large  value. 

Plate  No.  355  shows  the  distribution  of  the  value 
of  all  crops  in  1909,  each  dot  representing  a  value  of 
$100,000,  Illinois  leads,  with  1372,270,470;  low^a  is 
second,  with  $314,000,298;  Texas  third,  with  $298,- 
133,406;  and  Ohio  fourth,  witli  $230,337,981. 

The  map  on  Plate  No.  356  represents,  by  dots,  the 
expenditures  by  fanners  for  labor  in  1909,  each  dot 
representing  $15,000.  The  dense  groups  of  dots  show" 
the  counties  having  the  greatest  expcTKlitiiros  for 
labor  and  are  nearly  all  counties  located  near  great 
cities. 
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Plate  No.  357  represents^  by  dots,  the  expenditures 
of  fanners  for  feed  fur  live  stock  in  1900,  each  dot 
equaling  $50,000,  The  Eastern  states  show  the  must 
ilensely  shaded  areas  and  indicate  the  greatest  ex¬ 
penditures  for  feed  for  live  stock, 

Plate  No,  358  shows  the  expenditures  of  farmers  for 
fertilizer  in  1909,  Each  dot  represents  $t5,000  and 
the  dense  groups  are  almost  entirely  in  states  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  Tlie  small  number  of  dots  in  the 
states  Tvest  of  the  Mississii)pi  Kiver  presents  strikingly 
the  small  amount  expended  for  fertilizer, 

Plate  No,  359  shows,  by  dots,  the  value  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  sale  of  fcedable  crops  in  1909,  each  dot 
representing  $50,000,  The  dense  groups  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  northern  half  of  Illinois  indicate  tlie  great¬ 
est  receipts  from  the  sale  of  feed  able  crops  in  1909, 

INDIVIDDAL  CROPS. 

Piute  No.  360  shows  the  changes  in  the  acreage  of 
all  cereals  from  1899  to  1909,  for  each  state,  arranged 
by  geographic  divisions.  The  black  bar's  on  the  left^ 
of  the  central  line  show  the  decrease  in  acreage  and 
the  bars  on  the  right  of  the  central  line  indicate  the 
increase.  Decreases  in  27  states  are  indicated  and 
increases  in  21  states,  Calitornia  shows  the  greatest 
decrease,  2,033,762  acres;  Iowa  was  second  in  decrease 
of  acreage,  with  1,879,056  acres;  Minnesota  was  third, 
with  1,067,219  acres;  and  Tennessee  h>urth,  with 
918,681  acres.  The  states  shomng  the  greatest  in¬ 
creases  in  acreage  are  North  Dakota,  ^vith  6,276,767 
acres;  Oklahoma  second,  \riih  3,816,834  acres;  and 
Kansas,  wdth  2,311,729;  South  Dakota,  with  1,992,296; 
and  Washington,  with  1,240,685  acres,  following  in  the 
order  named.  The  total  increase  in  acreage  in  cereals 
was  6,413,743  acres,  or  3.5  per  cent.  The  acreage  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  decreased  over  6,000,000  acres, 
w^hile  that  west  of  the  Mississippi  increased  over 
12,000,000  acres. 

Map  1  on  Plate  No,  361  indicates,  by  states,  in  six 
groups,  the  changes  in  acreage  of  all  cereals  from  1899 
to  1909.  The  highest  group,  with  aji  increase  of 
2,500,000  acres  and  over,  includes  North  Dakota  and 
Oklahoma;  the  group  1,000,000  to  2,500,000  includes 
South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Whrshington.  The  de¬ 
creases  shoAvn  on  the  nuip  are  all  in  the  states  east  of 
the  ninety-seventh  meridian,  with  the  exception  of 
Texas  and  California.  The  only  states  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  increasing  their  acreage  of  cereals  w’^ere 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
and  Florida. 

Map  2  on  Plate  No.  361  shows  the  acreage,  by  states, 
of  all  cereals  in  1969,  each  dot  representing  400,000 
access.  Illinois  has  the  greatest  acreage,  closely  followed 
by  Kansas  and  Iowa,  each  of  these  states  having  over 
15,000,000  acres;  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Missouri, 
and  Minnesota,  in  addition  to  those  oauied,  are  the 
only  states  having  over  10,000,000  acres  each  in  cereals. 


On  Map  1,  Plate  No.  362,  changes  in  yield  of  com 
crop  per  acre,  by  states,  from  1899  to  1909,  the  states 
unshaded,  or  left  wiiite,  mcreased  their  }iekl  in  1909. 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  showed  the  greatest  decrease, 
S  bushels  and  over  per  acre,  wdiile  the  corn  crop  of 
Pennsylvania,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  and  Texas  de- 
creasetl  4  to  S  bushels;  and  Maryltind,  Mississippi, 
lowui,  New  Mexico,  and  California  reported  a  decrease 
of  2  to  4  bushels  per  acre  in  their  corn  crop. 

Map  2,  corn — acreage,  by  states,  in  1909,  showB  that 
the  states  having  more  than  5,000,000  acres  in  corn 
wwe,  in  onier  of  size  of  acreage,  llIiiiQis,  lowra,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas;  Illinois, 
^dth  10,045,839  acres  in  corn,  I’eported  the  largest 
acreage  in  1909. 

Plate  No.  364  consists  of  six  diagrams,  relating  to 
the  production  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  In  Diagram 
1,  production  of  corn  in  1909  and  1899,  Illinois,  with 
390,218,676  bushels,  ranked  fii'st;  Iowa  w=^as  second, 
with  341,750,460  bushek;  Indiana  was  tliird,  with 
195,496,433  bushels;  and  Mssoiiri  fourth,  with  191,- 
427,087  Imsheis.  Comparing  the  bars  for  the  two 
years,  it  will  he  noted  that  in  16  of  the  28  states  shown 
the  production  was  less  iii  1909  than  in  1899. 

Diagram  4,  Plate  No.  364,  show^s  the  production  of 
com  at  each  census  from  1849  to  1909.  The  increase 
was  small  from  1849  to  1859;  it  decreased  from  1859 
to  1869;  the  crop  more  than  doubled  from  1869  to 
1879;  the  increase  was  regular  from  1879  to  1889  and 
from  1889  to  1899,  hut  a  slight  decrease  was  reported 
in  1909. 

Plate  No,  365  represents,  by  dots,  the  production  of 
corn  in  1909;  each  dot  equals  100,000  bushels.  The 
dense  groups  of  dots  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and 
Nebraska  are  almost  solid  black,  indicating  a  tremen¬ 
dous  production  in  these  states.  The  scattering  dots 
in  other  states  show^  the  relative  importance  (jf  the 
grain  crop  in  these  states. 

Map  1  on  Plate  No.  363,  wheat — acreage,  by  states,  in 
1909,  inciicates  that  North  Dakota,  wuth  8,188,782 
acres,  had  the  largest  area  in  wheat  hi  1909.  Kansas 
was  second,  with  5,973,785  acres;  Minnesota,  with 
3,276,911  acres,  was  third;  and  South  Dakota,  wdth 
3,217,255  acres,  was  fourth. 

Diagram  2  on  Plate  No.  364,  production  of  wdieat 
in  1909  ami  1899,  shows  that  North  Dakota  wm  first 
in  1909,  with  a  crop  of  116,781,886  bushels;  Kansas 
second,  wdth  77,577,115  bushels;  Mhmesota  tliird,  with 
57,094,412  bushels;  and  Nebraska  fourth,  wnth  47,685,- 
745  bushels.  There  were  13  of  the  24  states  repre¬ 
sented  ou  the  diagram  that  reported  a  smaller  produc¬ 
tion  in  1909  than  in  1899. 

Diagram  5,  Plate  No.  364,  production  of  wheat  at 
each  census  from  1849  to  1909,  indicates  that  the  wheat 
crop  increased  at  each  census;  the  increase  over  the 
previous  census  from  1879  to  1889  and  from  1899  to 
1909  was  very  small. 
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Plate  Xo,  366  represeutSj  by  dotSj  tli©  production  of 
wheat  ill  1909,  The  dense  groups  in  North  Dakota^ 
iSoutli  Rakotaj  and  parts  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  indi¬ 
cate  the  comities  in  which  the  production  was  greatest, 

Jlap  2,  Plate  No,  363,  oats— acreage,  by  states,  in 
1909,  shows  that  Iowa  had  the  largest  area  in  oats, 
with  an  acreage  of  4,655,154;  Illinois  being  second, 
with  4,176,485  acres;  and  Jlinnesota  third,  with 
2,977,258  acres. 

Diagram  3,  Plate  No,  364,  shows  the  production  of 
oats  in  1909  and  1S99,  Illinois  was  first,  wdth  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  150,386,074  bushels;  Iowa  was  second,  with 
128,198,055  bushels;  Minnesota  tliird,  with  93,897,717 
bushels  ;  and  Wisconsin  fourth, 'vdth  71,349|038  bushels. 
These  states  had  almost  the  same  rank  in  1S99,  except 
that  Minnesota  and  Wiscousin  changed  places.  Of  the 
26  states  represented  on  the  diagram,  9  reported  a 
smaller  pi'oductioii  in  1909  than  in  1899. 

Diagram  6,  Plate  No,  364,  production  of  oats  at  each 
census  from  1849  to  1909,  indicates  that  the  oats  cro]> 
showed  a  steady  hicrease  at  each  enumeration,  the 
hugest  increase  being  showm  from  1879  to  1889, 

Plate  No,  367  presents,  by  dots,  the  production  of 
oats  in  1909,  each  dot  representing  100,000  bushels, 
ILUnoia  and  Iowa  led  in  the  production  of  tliis  cereal  and 
tlie  dense  groups  of  dots  in  the  northern  part  of 
Illinois  indicate  where  tlie  greatest  production  w^as 
reported  in  1909, 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No,  368  shows  the  production 
of  barley  for  the  15  principal  producing  states  in 
1909  and  1899,  The  acreage  of  barley  increased 
3,228,510  acres  mid  die  production  53,709,335  bushels, 
Minnesota  reported  tlie  largest  crop  at  die  last  enii'^ 
meration,  34,927,773  bushels;  California  was  second, 
with  a  production  of  26,441,954  bushels;  North  Dakota 
third,  with  26,365,758  bushels;  South  Dakota  fourth, 
i\ith  22,396,130  busliels;  and  Wisconsin  fifth,  udtli 
22,156,041  bushels,  Iowa,  the  state  rankiiig  fourth 
in  1899,  reported  a  decimse  of  over  7,000,000  bushels 
in  its  crop  for  1909. 

Diagram  2  gives  tlie  production  of  rys  in  1909  and 
1899  for  the  12  principal  produchig  states.  Miedugan, 
mdi  a  crop  of  5,814,394  bushels,  was  first  in  prodiic-^ 
tion;  Wiscojisin  second,  with  4,797,775  bushels; 
Mhuiesota  third,  ivitli  4,426,028  bushels;  ajid  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fourth,  with  3,496,603  bushels.  The  crop  of 
1909  was  less  than  that  reported  in  1899  for  6  of  the 
12  states  represented  on  the  diagram.  The  increase 
for  the  entire  Lhiited  States  was  3,951,832  bushels. 
The  increase  in  the  states  of  JOchigaii  and  Minnesota 
was  6,243,402  bushels.  The  greatest  decrease  reporteil 
by  any  state  was  from  Nebraska,  a  decrease  of 
1,241,189  bushels  for  1909. 

In  Diagram  3,  production  of  buckwheat  for  1969 
and  1899,  New  York  leads,  with  a  crop  of  5,691,745 
bushels;  Pennsylvania  being  second,  with  4,797,350 


bushels;  Micliigan  third,  with  958,119  bushels;  and 
West  Virginia  fourth,  wdth  533,670  bushels.  These 
were  the  only  states  reporting  over  500,000  busliels. 
The  tliree  states  of  Uie  Jliddle  Atlantic  di\ndon  pro¬ 
duced  10,701,643  of  the  14,849,332  bushok  reported  for 
the  entire  United  States. 

The  maps  on  Plates  Nos.  369  to  371  show  the  distii- 
bution  of  the  production  of  bailey,  rye,  and  buckwheat, 
respectively,  in  1909.  Each  dot  represents  50,000 
bushels  and  the  dense  groups  of  dots  locate  the  prin¬ 
cipal  producing  areas  of  these  crops. 

Diagram  4,  Plate  No.  368,  presents  the  production  of 
tobacco  in  1909  and  1899.  Kentucky  was  the  leadhig 
state,  Mith  a  production  of  398,482,301  pounds;  North 
Carolina,  with  a  production  of  138,813,163  pounds, 
was  second;  and  Virginia  third,  with  a  production  of 
132,979,390  pounds.  These  were  tlie  only  states 
producing  over  1 00,000,000  pounds. 

Plate  No.  372  represents,  by  the  dots,  the  tf>bacco 
production  hi  1909,  each  dot  equaling  400,000  pounds. 
The  dense  groups  of  tlots  are  located  in  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut.  The  acreage  devoted 
to  the  tobacco  crop  is  small;  only  1,294,911  acres 
were  reported  in  1909.  The  dots  indicate  that  the 
areas  in  Pennsylvania  and  Coiiiiecticiit  are  very  small 
and  the  crop  is  cultivated  in  comparatively  few 
counties.  Kentucky,  the  state  leading  in  its  produc¬ 
tion,  has  the  greatest  number  of  counties  producing 
tobacco. 

The  fifth  illustratiou  on  Plate  No.  36S  is  a  map  of 
the  United  States  presenting  the  acreage  of  hay  and 
forage  in  1909,  each  dot  represontijig  400,000  acres. 
Iowa,  with  5,046,185  acres,  was  the  leading  state.  New 
York  following  closely,  with  5,043,373  acres;  Nebraska 
was  third,  witli  4,520,034  acres;  Kansas  fourth,  mth 
3,957,745  acres;  and  innnesota  fifth,  with  3,946,072 
acres.  Tlio  total  acreage  reported  was  72,280,776,  an 
increase  since  1899  of  10,589,707  acres,  or  17.2  per  cent. 
Only  10  states  reported  a  decrease  in  acreage  in  tliis 
crop, 

Plate  No.  373  shows  the  production  of  hay  and 
forage  in  1909.  This  is  03ie  of  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  crops  of  the  United  States  and  its  distribu¬ 
tion  B  indicated  by  the  dots,  each  dot  representing 
2,000  tons.  The  dense  groups  of  dots  are  in  the 
counties  where  the  crop  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Each  state  has  a  number  of  dots,  showing  that  it  is 
a  crop  of  wide  range  ajid  one  of  importance  in  nearly 
every  state.  The  dots  are  most  numerous  in  the 
Northern  states,  especially  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
East  aiid  West  Nortli  Central  <livisions,  where  are 
found  the  areas  producing  the  heaviest  crop  of  hay 
and  ftu’age. 

On  plate  No.  374  the  production  of  alfalfa  in  1999 
is  indicated.  The  dots  on  this  map  show  tliat  the 
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crop  is  unimportant  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
but  ill  the  Western  states,  especially  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  California,  the 
crop,  wMe  a  minor  one,  is  of  considerable  value. 

Plate  No.  375  consists  of  four  diagrams.  In  Diagram 
1,  production  of  potatoes  in  1909  and  1899,  New  York 
state  leads  for  both  1899  and  1909.  In  1899  it 
reported  38,060,471  bushels,  while  tlie  crop  of  1909 
was  48,597,701  bushels.  Michigan,  the  second  state 
in  point  of  production,  reported  38,243,828  bushels  in 
1909;  Wisconsin,  the  third  state,  reported  31,968,195 
bushels;  Maine,  witJi  28,556,837  bushels,  wnis  foui-th; 
Muniesotn,  with  26,802,948  bushels,  was  fifth;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  with  21,740,611  bushels,  was  sixth;  and 
Oliio,  with  20,322,984  bushels,  was  seventh.  Eacii  of 
these  states  reported  a  production  of  more  than 
20,000,000  bushels  in  1909.  The  total  production 
increased  from  273,318,167  bushels  to  389,194,965 
bushels,  an  increase  of  115,876,798  bushels,  or  42.4 
per  cent. 

Plate  No.  376  gives  the  production  of  potatoes  in 
1909,  each  dot  representing  100,000  bushels.  The 
dots,  indicatmg  tlie  distribution  of  the  crop,  ai'e  most 
dense  in  JIaiue,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Muuiesota,  showing  that  these  states  lead  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  potatoes.  The  dense  groups  of  dots  in 
the  northern  part  of  Maine  locate  important  produc¬ 
ing  comities  of  the  state  in  1909. 

For  the  production  of  sweet  potatoes  and  yams  in 
1909  and  1899,  as  indicated  in  Diagram  2,  Plate  No. 
375,  Nortli  Carolina  was  the  leading  state  in  both  1899 
and  1909,  reporting,  at  the  Twelfth  Census,  5,781,587 
bushels,  and  at  the  Thirteenth  Census,  8,493,283  bushels, 
Georgia  wms  second  in  1909,  with  7,426,131  bushels; 
Alabama  third,  with  5,314,857  bushels;  and  Virginia 
fourth,  with  5,270,202  bushels.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  reported  in  1899  was  42,517,412  bushels,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  59,232,070  bushels  in  1909,  an  increase  of 
16,714,658  bushels,  or  39.3  per  cent.  Of  the  states 
appearing  on  tlie  diagram,  there  were  but  four  report¬ 
ing  a  smaller  production  for  1909  than  for  1899.  Texas 
reported  the  largest  decrease,  the  1909  CTOp  being 
569,052  bushels  less  than  that  of  1899.  The  reports 
of  15  states  for  1909  indicated  decreases  in  the  number 
of  bushels  produced,  as  compared  with  the  production 
for  1899. 

On  Plate  No.  377  the  production  of  sweet  pt)tatoes 
and  yams  hi  1909  is  showm,  the  distribution  of  the 
crop  being  indicated  by  the  dots,  each  dot  represent¬ 
ing  100,000  bushels.  The  area  of  production  is  prin- 
cijially  confined  to  the  states  of  the  South  Atlantic 
and  East  and  West  South  Central  divisions.  Tlie 
states  leading  in  the  production  are  all  Southern 
states.  The  total  production  in  1 909  was  59,232,070 
bushels,  29,628,153  bushels  of  which  were  produced 
in  the  South  Atlantic  division,  13,573,580  bushels  in 


the  East  South  Central  division,  and  9,026,928  bushels 
in  the  West  South  Central  division.  Over  52,000,000 
of  the  59,000,000  bushels  were  produced  in  these 
three  divisions. 

Diagram  4  on  Plate  No.  375  presents  the  production 
of  cotton  in  1909  and  1899.  The  total  production  in 
bales  was  9,534,707  in  1899  and  10,649,268  in  1909, 
an  increase  of  11.7  per  cent.  Texas  w^as  the  state 
leading  in  production  at  both  censuses,  with  2,506,212 
bales  in  1899  and  2,455,174  in  1909,  a  decrease  of 
51,038  bales,  Georgia,  South  Cai-olina,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi  follow  in  the  order  named  and 
were  the  only  states  each  reporting  over  1,000,000 
bales. 

Diagram  3,  on  the  same  plate,  production  of  cotton 
at  each  census  from  1849  to  1909,  indicates  that  the 
production  increa.sed  each  yeai’,  except  in  1869,  at 
which  date  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  crop  of  over 
2,000,000  bales  from  the  amou.ut  retmned  in  1859. 
The  production  in  1 879  was  larger  than  that  of  1 869 
by  more  than  2,500,000  bales. 

Plate  No.  383  represents,  by  dots,  the  distribution 
of  the  cotton  crop  in  1909,  each  dot  equaling  1,000 
bales.  This  crop  is  confined  to  the  Southern  states, 
and  the  dense  groups  of  dots  indicate  the  principal 
producing  areas  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  .Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas. 

On  Map  1,  Plate  No.  384,  cotton— acreage,  by  states, 
each  dot  represents  400,000  acres.  The  Southern 
states  are  the  only  states  in  which  solid  black  dots 
are  found.  Texas  is  the  leading  state  in  both  acreage 
and  production,  reportii^  9,9-30,179  acres  in  cotton, 
Georgia  is  second,  with  4,883,304  acres;  Mabama 
thii’d,  with  3,730,482  acres;  and  Mississippi  fourth, 
with  3,400,210  acres. 

On  Plate  No.  378  the  production  of  dried  peas  and 
beans  in  1909  is  indicated  by  the  dots,  each  dot  rep¬ 
resenting  10,000  bushels.  The  tliickly  shaded  areas 
in  Michigan  ami  New  York  indicate  that  these  states 
lead  in  the  production  of  dined  peas  and  beans.  The 
crop  Ls  unimportant  in  other  portions  of  the  country, 
a.s  indicated  by  the  small  number  of  dots  showm  in 
other  states. 

Plate  No,  379,  production  of  rice  in  1909,  indicates 
the  aj’eas  in  which  this  crop  is  produced,  each  dot 
representing  50,000  bushels.  Louisiana,  with 
10,839,973  bushels;  Texas,  with  8,991,745  bushels; 
and  Ai'kansas,  with  1,282,830  bushels,  produced 
21, 11 4, .548  bushels,  the  remaining  states  producing 
only  723,972  bushels.  South  Carolina  produced 
541,570  bushels  in  1909.  Tlie  states  of  Viiginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  also  reported  small  amounts.  The  states 
mentioned  are  the  only  states  from  which  rice  w'as 
reported. 
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The  map  on  Plate  No.  3S0  represents,  by  the  dots, 
the  distribution  of  the  production  of  sugar  beets  in 
1909,  each  dot  equaling  5,000  tons.  The  report  indi¬ 
cates  that  every  state  in  the  United  States,  except 
Connecticut,  produced  sugar  beets  in  1909.  The  total 
production  was  3,932,857  tons.  Tlie  states  leading 
in  the  pmdiiction  were  Colorado  (1,231,712  tons), 
California  (845,191  tons),  Michigan  (707,639  tons), 
Utdi  (413,946  tons),  Idaho  (179,661  tons),  Wiscon¬ 
sin  (127,526  tons),  and  Montana  (109,434  tons). 
These  were  the  only  states  reporting  a  production  of 
more  than  100,000  tons  each,  most  of  the  remaining 
states  reporting  small  t|iiantities.  The  dots  locate 
the  counties  in  the  states  from  which  this  crop  was 
reported,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  area  from 
which  sugar  beets  were  reporterl  is  very  small,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  area  of  other  crops.  The  total  aei'eage 
reported  in  1909  was  only  364,093  acres. 

Plate  No.  381  indicates,  by  the  tlistribution  of  the 
dotSj  the  production  of  fliixseed  ia  1909,  each  dot 
representing  10,000  bushels.  The  heavily  dotted 
areas  are  found  principally  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  with  a  few  scattered  dots  in 
Montana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  These  states 
together  reported  19,328,129  bushels  of  the  total 
(19,512,765). 

The  map  on  Plate  No.  382  represents,  by  the  dots, 
the  distribution  of  the  production  of  hops  in  1909, 
This  crop  is  one  of  importajice  in  only  foirr  states- — 
Oregon,  California,  Washington,  and  New  York — 
the  other  states  reporting  small  quantities  of  hops. 

Map  2  on  Plate  No,  384  represents  the  distribution 
of  the  value  of  fruits  and  nuts  reported  in  1909.  The 
value  of  the  fruits  and  nuts  produced  at  that  date  m 
California  was  more  than  half  the  total  value  reported 
for  the  entire  United  States,  New  York  was  second 
in  the  value  of  the  fruit  production  and  Texas  in  the 
vahie  of  nuts  produced. 

Plate  No.  3S5  represents  the  production  of  small 
fruits  ill  1909.  The  producing  areas  are  indicated  by 
the  dots,  each  dot  representing  100,000  quarts,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Michigan  have 
dense  groups  of  dots,  indicating  the  portions  of  these 
states  in  which  this  crop  is  produced.  New  York, 
Maryhuid,  Missouri,  and  California  also  have  quite  an 
extended  area  of  this  crop,  although  not  as  concen¬ 
trated  as  in  the  states  referred  to  above. 

Plate  No*  386  presents  the  production  of  orchard 
fruits  in  1909,  the  density  of  the  production  being  in- 
tlicated  by  the  dots,  each  dot  representing  25,000  bush¬ 
els.  The  dense  groups  of  dots,  indicating  the  counties 
with  the  gi-eatest  production,  are  ftJund  in  New  York, 
California,  and  Michigan.  Orchard  fruits  are  widely 
distributed  over  ail  parts  of  the  cDuutiy,  except  in  the 
Mountain  and  West  North  Central  divisions* 


On  Plate  No.  387j  pn>ductiorL  of  grapes  in  1909,  the 
distribution  and  density  of  production  are  indicated  by 
dots,  each  dot  representing  1,000,000  pounds*  Cali¬ 
fornia  produced  77  per  cent  of  the  1,979,686, 52 5-pound 
crop,  and  the  dense  groups  of  dots  locate  the  counties 
in  which  this  crop  was  produced.  New  Y^ork,  with  a 
production  of  253,006,361  pounds,  and  Michigan,  with 
]  2 0, 6 95 , 997  po  ii  nds,  rank  nex  t  to  C  al  if  orni  a ,  The  pro- 
duction  in  some  counties  of  New  Y^ork  and  Michigan  is 
very  large,  as  indicated  by  the  solid  black  area. 

Plate  No.  388  presents  the  centers  relating  to  forms, 
agricultural  prcKlucts,  anti  population,  for  1900  and 
1910*  This  map  of  a  section  of  the  United  States  has 
inrheated  theretm,  by  various  symbols,  the  location  of 
ten  centers*  The  fii^t,  indicated  by  stars,  are  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  population  in  1900  and  1910,  the  center  of  pop¬ 
ulation  moving  almost  directly  west  dui'ing  the  decade. 
The  second,  the  heavy  rinimod  circles,  indicates  the 
location  of  the  centers  of  the  number  of  farms  in  1900 
and  1910.  The  center  of  the  number  of  farms  moved 
west  and  south,  the  movement  being  about  30  miles 
southwest  for  the  10  years.  The  centers  of  imprcived 
acTctxge  in  1900  and  1910  are  indicated  by  two  trian¬ 
gles*  This  center  during  the  decade  moved  west  and 
north  about  35  nules*  The  center  of  the  production  of 
cereals  in  both  1900  and  1910  is  indicated  by  a  cross 
inscribed  in  a  circle.  As  this  crop  was  lai^ely  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Northwest,  the  change  was  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  the  center  moviug  a  little  west  of  north  about  12 
miles*  The  centers  of  farm  values  are  indicated  by  the 
black  blocks  with  the  white  center*  The  center  of 
fatm  values  had  the  largest  movement  of  any  of  the 
centers  during  the  decade,  moving  almost  directly  west 
about  65  mdes. 

In  general,  agric^ultural  production  has  followed  the 
movement  of  population— that  is,  they  all  moved  in 
a  westerly  dh^ection,  although  not  in  a  parallel  line,  as 
three  of  the  centers  had  a  decided  movement  north, 
while  that  for  the  number  of  farms  was  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction*  The  south  movement  of  the  center  of 
number  of  farms  was  due  to  the  large  number  of 
tenant  farms  reported  in  the  South. 

The  table  following  indicates  the  latitude  and  lon¬ 
gitude  in  1900  and  1910,  the  distance  each  of  the  cen¬ 
ters  moved  during  the  decade,  and  the  location  of  the 
center  in  relation  to  a  prominent  city.  Of  the  ten  cen¬ 
ters  shown  on  the  map,  two,  those  of  population,  ixre  in 
Indiana,  five  in  Illinois,  two  in  Missouri,  and  one  inlowa* 

The  center  of  mmiber  of  farms  for  1900  and  1910, 
also  the  center  of  production  of  cereals  for  1900,  the 
center  of  improved  acreage  for  1 900,  and  the  center  of 
farm  values  in  1 900  are  in  Illinois,  The  centers  of  farm 
values  and  improved  acreage  for  1910  are  in  Missouri, 
while  the  center  of  production  of  cereals  for  1910  falls 
in  Iowa. 
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CENTERS  OF  POPULATION  AND  AGRICULTURE;  1900  AND  1910. 


UaVE&rEKT  FROM  IPW  TO  lUlD. 

CENStrs  rRAR. 

North  latitude. 

West  loagttudD. 

ArFttt>3aMATE  LOCATION  BY  IMl*OBTANT  TOWNS. 

1 

Uistanue  in 

Direction. 

CEPfTEK  OF  POPTJLATIOSf:  1900  ANI>  1910. 


1900 . 

1910 . 

O  /  // 

39  9  36 

39  10  12 

0  /  // 

85  48  54 
89  32  20 

6  miloa  aoutboaat  of  Colurabii»,  IncL . . . .  - . . 

In  the  etty  of  Bloaiuingtoiij  lud. . . . . . . . . . 

1  3B.0 

West. 

center  or  NUMRER  OP  FARMS:  1900  AND  1910. 

1900 . 

1910 . 

*  /  // 

38  17  00 
38  4  12 

0  /  // 

88  12  30 
88  57  33 

11 ,2  milea  southeast  of  Fairfield,  Wavae  CountV,  IlL, . ...... 

6.6  miles  uorth-nortliwest  of  Beaton ^  Franklin  bounty,  Ill.. . . . 

1  43.9 

f  West-Bontb- 
{  west. 

CENTER  OF  IMFROVEB  ACREAGE:  1900  AKO  1910. 


Q 

/ 

f/ 

Q 

// 

1900 . 

39 

26 

20 

90 

39 

20 

in  Greene  County^  III., 60  miles  north-northwest  of  St.Loais,  Mo. 

1910 . 

39 

31 

12 

91 

52 

13 

9.2  miles  east- northeast  of  Paris,  Monroe  County,  Mo . . . 

West  by 
north.' 


CENTER  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  CEREAts:  1900  AKD  1910. 


1900...... _ 

o  /  //  \ 

40  16  13 

o  /  // 

91  25  10 

28  miles  north  of  Quinev,  111 . . . 

1  28. 7 

/North-nortli- 

1910 . . 

40  37  48 

91  41  36 

19.1  miles  west  of  Fort  Madison,  Lee  County,  Iowa... _ 

1  east. 

CENTER  OP  FARM  VALUES:  1900  AND  1910, 


o  /  // 

e  /  // 

1900 . -f _ 

39  57  48 

90  21  35 

39  miles  west-northwest  of  Springfield,  in  Cass  County,  Ill . 

1  105.4 

West- 

1910......',... 

39  57  0 

93  18  36 

1 

14  miles  soiitU-soutliwest  of  Edina,  Knox  Conntv,  Mo _ _ _ 

IRRIGATION. 

Plate  No*  389  is  a  reproduction  of  the  map  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  which  the  normal  annual  precipi¬ 
tation  from  1870  to  1901  is  indicated  by  the  curved 
red  lines.  This  map  is  of  value  in  studying  the  areas 
in  which  irrigation  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  low 
precipitation.  In  the  11  states  formmg  what  is 
known  as  the  arid  region,  the  line  inarkmg  t!ie  annual 
precipitation  of  less  than  20  inches  practicaUy  outlines 
the  boundaries  of  the  region  where  irrigation  is  com¬ 
monly  practiced. 

The  per  cent  c^f  total  land  area  irrigated  and  per 
cent  of  number  of  farms  irrigated  in  1909  are  pre¬ 
sented,  by  counties,  for  those  states  where  irrigation 
was  used  to  any  extent,  on  Plates  Nos,  390  to  400. 

Plate  No.  390  treats  of  irrigation  in  Arizona  and  the 
map  at  the  left  shows  that  Maricopa  County,  which 
had  3.5  per  cent  of  its  area  irrigated,  is  the  only 
county  with  more  than  I  per  cent  of  the  total  land 
area  irrigated  in  1909.  The  map  at  the  right  is 
shaded  to  show,  in  groups,  the  proportion  of  farms 
irrigated-  One  county,  Pinal,  has  over  90  per  cent 
of  its  farms  irrigated,  three  counties  have  75  to  90 


per  cent,  one  county  has  between  50  and  75  per  cent, 
five  counties  have  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  the  re^ 
tnaining  counties  of  Apache,  Navajo,  and  Coconino 
have  less  than  oue-fourth  of  the  farms  irrigated. 
Pinal  County  has  the  largest  proportion  of  farms  irri¬ 
gated,  92.8  per  cent,  and  Graham  County  ranks  second, 
with  86,1  per  cent. 

The  first  map  of  California,  on  Plate  No.  391,  shows 
that  l^gs  County,  with  25.7  per  cent,  was  the  only 
county  in  the  state  with  more  tlian  15  pei*  cent  of  its 
area  irrigated  in  1909.  Del  Norte  was  the  only  county 
in  the  state  reporting  no  area  urigated.  The  map 
for  the  per  cent  of  the  farms  irrigated  shows  that  in 
Inyo  and  Imperial  Counties  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  farms  were  irrigated-  Imperial  County  had 
the  highest  per  cent  of  farms  irrigated,  94.6  per  cent, 
and  Inyo  was  second,  with  93-2  per  cent.  The  greatest 
proportion  of  the  number  of  farms  irrigated  was  re¬ 
ported  from  the  counties  in  the  soutliern  part  of  the 
state. 

In  the  case  of  Colorado,  Plate  No.  392,  the  counties 
wdtli  the  highest  proportion  of  land  iiTigated  are 
Boulder,  23,1  per  cent,  and  Weld,  15.4  per  cent,  in 
the  north;  and  Rio  Grande,  18>  7  per  cent,  and  Cone¬ 
jos,  15-6  per  cent,  in  the  south— the  only  counties  with 
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more  than  15  per  cent  ot  their  area  iiTigated.  The 
map  for  per  cent  of  number  of  farms  irrigated  shows 
only  three  couiities—Phillips^  Clear  Creek,  and  San 
Juan — as  having  no  land  under  irrigation.  Forty- 
one  of  the  60  counties  of  the  state  reported  that  more 
than  half  the  farms  were  iiTigated.  Rio  Grande 
Countyj  with  99,6  per  cent,  had  the  highest  propor¬ 
tion  of  indgated  farms,  but  there  were  17  other 
(vouaties  with  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  farms  i 
irrigated,  all  being  located  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state. 

On  Plate  No.  393,  Idaho,  Canyon  County,  with  16.2 
per  cent,  was  the  only  county  in  the  state  reporting 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  its  area  under  irrigation. 
One  county,  Latah,  was  without  an  irrigated  farm. 
The  map  at  the  right  shows  that  twt)  counties — Twin 
Falls  (92.9  per  cent)  and  Lincoln  (91.5  per  cent) — had 
the  largest  number  of  farms  irrigated,  reporthig  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  nuniber  of  farms  under 
irrigation.  Four  counties— Ada,  with  87.5  per  cent; 
Custer,  with  87,9  per  cent;  Lemhi,  with  87.3  per  cent; 
and  Bear  Lake,  with  S6.7  per  cent— reported  more 
than  85  per  cent  of  their  farms  irrigated.  Irrigation 
of  importance  in  Idaho  is  confined  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  land  under 
UTigation  in  the  entire  state  is  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  Snake  River,  which  extends  across  the  state  from 
east  to  west. 

Plate  No.  394  shows  that  not  a  county  in  Montana 
had  more  than  10  per  cent  of  its  area  irrigated-  GaL 
lalin  County,  with  7.9  per  cent,  had  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  than  any  other  county.  The  louver  map,  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  farms  irrigated,  shows  that 
Door  Lodge  County,  w^ith  99.4  per  cent,  had  the  largest 
percentage  of  farms  irrigated,  and  EavaUi,  with  92.4 
per  cent,  was  second.  Only  two  other  counties— 
Beaverhead,  with  89.6  per  cent,  and  Madison,  with 
81.1  per  cent— had  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  under  iiTigation. 

Plate  No.  395,  for  Nevada,  indicates  that  only  two 
counties— Douglas  (6.9  per  cent)  and  Lyon  (6.4  per 
cent) —had  more  than  5  per  cent  of  theii’  area  irri¬ 
gated.  The  counties  in  Nevada  are  very  lai^e  imd  the 
farm  area  irrigated  forms  only  a  small  proportion 
(1  per  cent)  of  the  total  area,  but  practically  all  the 
foi^ms  are  irrigated,  as  89.5  per  cent  of  the  Uitnl  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  in  the  state  were  reported  as  being  under 
irrigation.  In  8  of  tlie  15  C’ouniies  the  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  farms  irrigated  is  over  90,  while  hi  the 
remaming  counties  it  is  over  80.  In  Douglas  County 
every  farm  was  reported  as  irrigated,  and  in  Clark 
and  Lander  Counties  only  one  farm  in  each  county 
was  reported  as  not  under  irrigation.  The  county 
which  had  the  least  proportion  of  its  farms  hrigated 
was  Wliite  Phie,  the  percentage  being  8 0.8. 

For  Ne%v  Mexico,  Plate  No.  396,  not  a  single  county 
liad  more  than  2.9  per  cent  of  its  total  land  area  irri¬ 
gated,  The  pmportiori  irrigated  for  tlie  state  was 


only  0,6  per  cent.  As  indicated  by  the  miip  at  the 
right,  three  counties  in  the  state  reported  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  their  farms  irrigated,  these  counties 
being  Rio  Arriba,  with  96.4  per  cent;  Taos,  with  96.2 
per  cent;  and  Dona  Ana,  with  91.4  per  cent. 

Plate  No.  397,  for  Oregon,  shows  only  one  county  in 
the  state.  Baker,  with  6.6  per  cent,  as  having  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  irrigated.  The 
I  per  cent  for  the  entire  state  was  only  LI.  The  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  farms  irrigated,  illustrated  on 
the  lower  map,  shows  two  counties  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  state — Baker,  with  80,6  per  cent, 
and  Malheui',  with  77.7  per  cent — as  the  only  counties 
having  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  number  of  farms 
irrigated.  In  Hood  River  County  the  number  of  forms 
irrigated  formed  62.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

On  Plate  No.  398,  Utah,  the  map  for  the  per  cent  of 
total  laud  area  irrigated  in  1 909  shows  that  only  one 
county,  Salt  Lake,  with  17.1  per  cent,  reported  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  its  Jatul  area  under  irrigation.  ''Flic 
ma[}  at  the  right  indicates  that  every  (bounty  in  the 
state  re])orted  more  than  50  per  cent  of  its  farms  as 
irrigated,  the  lowest  proportion  being  65.7  per  cent. 
For  17  of  the  27  counties  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
farms  were  irrigated,  and  for  7,  frt)m  75  to  00  per  cent, 
wliiJe  in  only  3  counties  was  the  percentage  of  farms 
inigated  less  than  75.  The  highest  percentage  shown 
for  any  county  was  99.7  for  Emeiy.  Ten  other 
counties  reported  95  per  cent  or  more  of  the  number 
of  farms  as  irrigated;  these  were  Morgan  (99.2  per 
!  cent),  Carbon  (9S.S  per  cent),  Beaver  and  Wasateh 
(98.]  per  cent),  Smder  (97.6  per  cent),  Piute  (97.5  per 
cent).  Rich  (96.8  per  cent),  Sanpete  (96,6  per  cent), 
Wayne  (95.5  per  cent),  and  Washington  (95  per  cent). 

Plato  No.  399,  Washington.  The  Cascade  Moim- 
tains  extend  north  and  south,  crossing  the  state  of 
Washington  and  dividing  it  into  two  pai'ts.  West  of 
the  Cascades  the  rainf all  is  hea\y,  while  east  of  the 
mountains  veiy  few  crops  mature  vithout  imgation, 
and  most  of  the  irrigated  area,  therefore,  lies  east  of 
the  Cascades.  The  report  for  1910  shows  that  98.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  inigated  was  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state.  Thc^  two  maps  on  the  plate 
indicate,  by  the  different  shading,  the  counties  which 
had  the  hugest  proportion  of  irrigated  land,  also  those 
having  the  Iiighest  percentage  of  the  number  of  farms 
irrigated.  Tlie  irrigated  area  in  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington  formed  only  0.8  per  cent  of  its  total  ai'ea,  the 
map  showing  for  each  comity  the  percentage  of  the 
total  land  area  irrigated  .  There  is  not  a  single  county 
in  the  state  that  reported  more  than  5  per  cent  of  its 
area  under  irrigation  in  1909.  Kittitas  and  A^aldina 
Counties,  each  with  4.6  per  cent,  reported  the  highest 
]>erceiitage.  The  lower  map  shows  that  Yaldnia,  with 
88.3  per  cent,  had  the  highest  percentage  of  farms  irri¬ 
gated.  Of  the  3S  counties  in  the  state,  5  reported  no 
irrigate  I  area  and  from  13  others  the  amount  of  irri¬ 
gated  ai'ca  reported  was  so  small  that  they  have  been 
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grouped  as  '^all  other  this  leaves  20  counties  wMch 
reported  a  portion  of  their  farms  as  irrigated,  10 
of  these  having  less  than  10  per  cent  of  their  fariiiB 
irrigated. 

The  upper  map  of  Wyomingj  on  Plate  No*  400, 
shows  that  only  two  counties — Sheridan,  mth  5.7  per 
cent,  and  Albany,  with  5*4  per  cent — had  over  5  per 
cent  of  their  total  land  area  under  irrigation.  The 
proportion  for  the  entire  state  was  1 .8  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  area  irrigated.  The  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  farms  irrigated,  as  indicated  on  the  lower  map, 
shows  that  in  three  counties  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  farms  were  irrigated;  these  are  Park 
County,  with  96. *5  per  cent;  Big  Horn  Ctuinty,  with 
94.4  per  cent;  and  Carbon' County,  with  90*9  per  cent* 

AREA  IN  IBRIGATION  PROJECTS* 

Plates  Nos*  401  to  408,  inclusive,  comprise  a  series 
of  maps  of  the  states  covered  by  the  special  census  of 
iirigation;  each  map  shows  the  approximate  location 
and  extent  of  the  land  included  in  irrigation  projects 
in  1910*  On  each  state  map  a  shaded  square  is  drawn 
to  the  scale  of  the  map  and  represents  the  area  irri¬ 
gated  in  1 909,  in  proportion  to  the  total  area  of  the 
state  as  represented  by  the  map* 

Plate  No.  401,  Map  1,  of  Wyoming,  shows  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  water  coumes  and  the  approximate  area  of 
the  irrigation  proj  ec ts  along  tht^e  courses.  The  shaded 
square  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  drawn  to  scale 
and  represents  tlio  irrigated  area  as  compared  with  the 
total  area  of  the  state.  In  the  number  of  acres  irri¬ 
gated,  Wyoming,  with  1,133,302  acres,  is  fifth;  Colo¬ 
rado,  with  2,792,032  acres;  California,  with  2,664,104 
acres;  Montana,  mth  1,679,084  acres;  and  Idaho, 
with  1 ,430,848  acres,  being  the  only  states  with  a 
greater  area  irrigated* 

The  shaded  square  at  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  the  map  of  Colorado  (No*  2)  shows  the  2,792,032 
acres  of  iriigated  area  in  Colorad<i,  as  compared  with 
the  total  area  of  the  state.  The  returns  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Census  reported  that  Colorado  had  more  acres 
irrigated  than  any  other  state. 

The  irrigated  area  of  Arizona,  as  showm  on  Map  1 
on  Plate  No.  402,  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the 
total  area  c^f  the  state*  In  New  Mexico,  Map  2,  the 
area  migated  is  slightly  larger  than  that  of  ^Irizona. 
The  shading  on  the  map  indicates  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  areas  under  iriigation  are  along  the  Kio 
Grande. 

On  Plate  No.  403,  approximate  location  of  the  irri¬ 
gated  areas  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  Map  1,  of  Idaho, 
shows  that  practically  aU  the  irrigated  area  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  and  a  large  proportion  in 
the  Snake  Kiver  Valley.  The  shaded  square  is  drawn 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  map  of  the  state  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  1,430,848  acres,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 


the  state*  Map  2,  of  Montana,  shows  the  approximate 
location  of  the  irrigated  areas  and  tliat  they  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  state.  In  fact,  every  county  in  the 
state  reported  irrigated  acreage.  The  shaded  square 
represents  the  1,679,084  acres  of  iirigated  area,  as 
compared  with  the  total  area  of  the  state* 

On  the  map  of  Nevada,  Plate  No*  404,  the  approxi¬ 
mate  location  of  tlie  hTigate<l  areas  is  indicated  liy  the 
shade  lines  and,  like  Montana,  the  areas  are  in  every 
county  in  the  state.  The  proportion  of  the  irrigated 
area,  701,833  acres,  to  the  total  area  of  the  state  is 
indicated  by  the  shaded  square  in  the  low^er  left-hand 
corner  of  the  map.  Map  2  shows,  by  the  shade  lines, 
the  location  of  the  irrigated  areas  in  Utah,  which,  as  in 
Nevada,  are  found  in  every  county.  The  shaded 
square  in  the  upper  light-liand  corner,  representing 
099,410  acres,  is  in  proportion  to  the  total  area  of  the 
state* 

The  map  of  Washington  on  Plate  No.  405  shows, 
by  the  shaded  areas,  that  the  irrigated  area  is  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  state;  the  small  shaded  square 
in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  represents  the  334,378 
acres  irrigated  in  proportion  to  the  Uital  area  of  the 
state. 

The  shaded  areas  on  the  map  of  Oregon  (on  the 
same  plate)  indicate  that  the  irrigated  areas  are  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  state,  also  that  the 
inigation  projects  are  numerous  but  the  individual 
projects  are  small.  The  total  irrigated  area  of  686,129 
acres  is  compared  with  the  total  area  of  the  state  by 
the  shaded  square  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
map* 

On  Plate  No.  406  the  map  of  California  appears 
with  an  iirigated  area  of  2,664,104  acres  and  the 
shaded  areas  locate  the  projects.  The  total  area  of 
California  is  very  large,  therefore,  although  the  ini- 
gated  area  is  larger  than  that  of  ojiy  other  state  except 
Colorado,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  irrigated  area 
to  the  total  area  of  the  state  is  small,  as  shown  by  the 
shaded  square  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  map  of  the  entire  state* 

Plate  No.  407,  the  maps  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
locates  the  irrigation  projects  in  these  states.  North 
Dakota  has  a  very  small  irrigated  area,  practically  all 
found  in  the  counties  of  McKenzie  and  Williams, 
South  Dakota  has  a  rather  small  area  under  irriga¬ 
tion,  although  it  is  much  larger  than  that  of  North 
Dakota.  It  is  all  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of 
the  state. 

Plate  No.  408  consists  of  maps  on  which  are  located 
the  irrigated  areas  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  irrigated  areas  in  Nebraska  are 
found  along  the  Platte  River  and  its  tributaries.  The 
irrigated  area  in  Kansas  h  small  and  is  practically  all 
located  along  the  Arkansas  River,  in  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  and  nearly  all  in  five  counties. 
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Tlu'  Thirteenth  Census  retumed  a  total  valxie  of 
products  of  manufactures  ol  $20,672^051,870  for  the 
year  1909,  The  special  census  of  manufactures  for 
the  year  1904  returned  a  total  value  of  products  of 
$14,793,902,663,  and  the  Twelfth  Census,  for  the  year 
1899,  a  total  value  ol  products  of  $11,406,926,701. 

The  three  ckcles  on  Plate  No,  409  represent  the  total 
value  of  products  of  manufactures  returned  at  the 
censuses  specified,  the  circles  bemg  pioportioiiate  in 
size  to  tlie  total  value  of  products  of  manufactures  as 
reported,  the  sectoi-s  representing  the  per  cent  each  of 
the  geographic  divisions  reported  of  the  total.  The 
geographic  divisions,  ranked  according  to  the  total 
value  of  manufactures  returned  in  1909,  1904,  and 
1899,  arc  as  follows:  Middle  Atlantic  fii-st,  then  East 
North  Central,  New  England,  West  North  Central, 
South  Atlantic,  Pacific,  East  South  Central,  West 
South  Central,  and  Mountain,  The  divisions  have 
the  same  relative  position  at  each  of  the  three  censuses 
specified. 

Diagram  I  on  Plate  No,  410  indicates,  by  the  length 
of  the  bars,  the  value  of  the  products  of  manufacturing 
industries,  by  states,  in  1909  and  IS99,  the  black  bars 
rc^presenting  the  amount  returned  for  1909  and  the 
shaded  bai's  that  for  1899,  The  states  are  aiTanged 
in  the  order  of  the  value  of  manufaetun^,  the  state 
with  the  greatest  value  being  fii-st-  Every  state  pre¬ 
sented  an  increase  in  the  value  of  its  manufactures  for 
1909  over  the  returns  for  1899»  New  \ork  was  fii’st, 
with  the  greatest  numerical  increase  hi  the  value  of 
products  from  1899  to  1909,  $1,497,659,320,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  80  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  was  second, 
with  an  increase  of  $976,859,654;  Illhiois  third,  with 
$798,408,286;  Ohio  fourth,  with  $689,264,962;  and 
New  Jersey  fifth,  with  an  increase  in  its  products  of 
$592,523,392*  Wyoming,  the  state  with  the  smallest 
increase  in  the  value  of  products,  reported  an  increase 
of  $2,080,523,  The  greatest  per  cent  of  increase  re-> 
ported  (842,7  per  cent)  was  from  Nevada,  although 
this  state  stood  third  from  the  last  in  the  value  of 
products. 

On  Diagram  2,  Plate  No*  410,  average  number  of 
wage  eaniers,  by  states,  1909,  New  I'ork  state  is  fii'st, 
with  1,003,981;  Pennsylvania,  with  877,543;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  mth  584,559;  Mnois,  with  465,764;  Ohio, 
vdth  446,934;  and  New  Jei'sey,  with  326,223,  follow  in 
the  order  named,  A  comparison  with  Diagram  1 


shows  that  the  states  do  not  rank  in  the  same  order 
for  the  average  number  of  wage  earner's  as  they  do  hi 
the  value  of  products,  Massachusetts,  which  was 
fourth  in  the  value  of  products,  is  third  in  the  average 
number  of  wage  earners,  while  Illinois,  third  in  the 
value  of  products,  is  fourth  in  wage  camel's.  Coii- 
necticut,  which  was  twelfth  in  the  value  of  products, 
is  eighth  in  the  average  number  of  wage  eaniers.  Of 
the  other  states,  WLsconsin,  which  was  eighth  in  the 
value  of  products,  is  tenth  in  the  average  number  of 
wage  camel's.  Indiana  has  the  same  position  in  both 
diagrams,  wliile  Missouri,  which  was  tenth  in  the  value 
of  products,  is  eleventh  in  the  average  number  of  wage 
earners*  The  same  differences  in  rank  will  be  noticed 
in  the  states  having  small  value  of  products  and  a 
small  number  of  wage  earnei's.  Nevada,  which  is  last 
in  the  average  number  of  wage  earners,  was  third  from 
the  last  in  tlie  value  of  pr(.>ducts,  whih  Wyoming, 
which  was  last  in  the  value  of  products,  is  third  from 
the  last  ill  the  number  of  wage  earners. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No,  411  arranges  the  value  of 
manufactured  products  for  48  leading  cities,  in  1909, 
according  to  the  value  of  their  products.  New  ork 
City  was  fii:st,  with  products  valued  at  $2,029,692,576; 
Chicago,  the  second  city,  returned  products  valued  at 
$1,281,171,181;  Philadelphia  was  the  third  city,  with 
$746,075,659;  St.  Louis  fourth,  with  $328,495,313; 
and  Cleveland  fifth,  with  $271,960,833*  The  forty- 
eighth  city  shown  on  the  diagram  was  Waterlmry, 
Conn,,  which  returned,  in  1909,  products  valued  at 
$50,349,816.  The  per  cent  of  increase  from  1899  to 
1909  for  New  York  City  was  73.1 ;  for  Chicago,  60.6 ;  for 
Pliiladelphia,  43.5;  for  St,  Louis,  69,6;  and  for  Cleve¬ 
land,  95.2.  Each  of  the  21  leading  citk's  slio^vn  on  the 
diagram  returned  pi'oducts  valued  at  over  $10(^000,000* 

Diagi'am  2  on  Plate  No*  411,  average  number  of  wage 
earners  for  4S  cities  leading  in  value  of  products  in 
1909,  shows  that  New  York  leads,  with  554,002,  Chi¬ 
cago  being  the  second  city,  with  293,977*  All  the 
cities  do  not  have  the  same  rank  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  wage  camel's  as  in  the  value  of  products, 
but  the  fii'st  six  cities  on  both  diagrams  arc  the  ^ 
same.  Pittsburgh,  which  was  seventh  in  value  of 
products,  was  ninth  in  number  of  wage  earnei's  ;  Bal¬ 
timore,  seventh  in  wage  camel's,  was  thirteenth  in 
value  of  products;  Minneapolis,  fourteenth  in  value 
of  products,  was  twenty-fifth  in  average  number  of 
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wage  earner's;  Waterbuiy^  forty-idghtii  in  value  ol 
products j  was  thirty-secoiul  in  wage  camel's. 

Oil  Plate  No,  412,  value  added  bj  manufacture  in 
1009,  liy  states,  the  length  of  the  bar  indicates  the 
value  added  by  manufacture  hi  each  state,  the  states 
lieuig  ranked  in  order,  with  the  state  having  the 
greatest  value  at  the  top.  New  York  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  state,  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  lUinois,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Ohio,  in  ttie  order  named,  each  of  these 
states  reportmg  value  added  by  raunufacturc  of  over 
$600,000,000.  The  states  do  not  rank  in  the  total  value 
added  by  nianufacture  (Plate  No.  412)  in  the  same  order 
as  in  Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  410,  value  of  pro<lucts. 
The  fimt  seven  states,  however,  are  m  the  same  order; 
the  remaining  states  changed  then  rank,  shoi^dng  that 
the  value  added  by  manufacture  is  not  always  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  total  value  of  products  returned, 
Nevada,  which  is  last  in  the  value  added  by  manufac¬ 
ture,  is,  excluding  the  District  of  Columbia,  forty- 
sixtli  in  the  total  value  of  products.  Wyoming,  which 
is  last  in  the  total  value  of  products,  is  next  to  the  last 
in  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 

Plate  No.  413  pJ'esents  the  value  of  all  manufactured 
products  and  proportional  value  of  each  group 
turned  in  1909,  1904,  and  1899,  The  area  of  each 
cii'cle  is  in  proportion  to  the  vjJue  returned  at  each 
census,  and  the  circles  are  fhvided  into  fourteen  sec-^ 
tom,  proportionate  to  the  value  of  each  of  the  piin- 
cipal  groups  of  manufactures,  the  groups  having  the 
same  relative  importance  at  each  of  the  enmnorations. 
Food  and  Idndrod  products  was  the  leading  group  at 
each  census,  ii'on  and  steel  and  their  products  ranked 
second,  and  textiles  tliird,  these  three  groups  having 
almost  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  manufactured 
products  at  each  of  tlie  censuses  specified. 

Plate  No.  414,  value  of  products  for  groups  of  indus¬ 
tries  for  1909,  1904,  and  1899,  represents,  by  the  length 
of  the  bars,  the  value  of  products  for  the  14  gen¬ 
eral  groups  of  industries,  arranged  in  order  of  the 
value  of  their  products  in  1909.  The  three  bai's  are 
shaded  to  indicate  the  v^Juc  of  protlucts  m  1909,  1904, 
and  1899,  in  the  onler  in  which  they  appear  on  the 
diagram.  Each  of  the  groups  increased  at  each  of  the 
enumerations,  food  and  kindred  products  showing  the 
greatest  increase. 

Diagram  I  on  Plate  No,  415,  vidue  of  products  for 
leading  industries  in  1909  and  1899,  is  aminged  in  the 
order  of  the  value  of  their  products  m  1909,  the  length 
of  the  bar  being  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
product.  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing  leads,  with 
foundry  and  niacliine-sliop  products  second,  and  lum¬ 
ber  and  timber  tiiird,  each  of  these  industries  having 
products  valued  at  over  one  billion  dollars;  iron  and 
steel,  steel  works  and  rolling  tiiiUs  are  fourth;  flour¬ 
mill  and  gristmill  products  fifth;  piiiitbg  and  publish¬ 
ing  sixth ;  cotton  goods,  including  cotton  small  wares, 
seventh;  clothing,  meii^s,  including  shirts,  eighth;  and 


boots  and  shoes,  including  cut  stock  and  finding, 
ninth.  These  nine  industries  were  the  only  industries 
reportmg  values  of  products  exceedhig  $500,000,000 
ill  1909.  Not  one  of  these  industries  reported  a  value 
in  1899  of  8800,000,000.  Of  the  nine  mdustries  speci¬ 
fied,  printing  and  publisliing  had  the  bigJiest  per- 
I  contago  of  increase  from  1899  to  1909,  86.7  per  cent; 
cotton  goods,  85.3  per  cent;  boots  and  shoes,  76.8  per 
cent;  flour-mill  and  gristmill  products,  76.2  per  cent; 
*md  men  s  do  tiling,  inclutliiig  sMrts,  75.4  per  cent. 
Only  three  of  the  nine  leatling  industries  specified  re- 
portetl  increases  of  less  than  75  per  cent. 

Diagram  2  represents,  by  the  length  of  the  bai's,  the 
percentage  of  the  total  value  of  products  reported  for 
the  leading  mdustries  in  1909.  Slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  with  6.6  per  cent,  had  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  total  value  of  products;  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products  was  second,  with  5.9  per  cent;  and  lum¬ 
ber  and  timber  products  third,  with  5.6  per  cent. 
These  were  the  only  industries  with  a  value  of  products 
forming  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
products, 

Plate  No.  416,  average  number  of  wage  earners,  by 
states,  in  1909  and  1899,  represents,  by  the  length  of 
the  black  bar,  the  number  of  wage  eamem  in  1909  and, 
by  the  shaded  bar,  the  number  hi  1899,  the  state  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  average  number  being  placed  first. 
New  York  leads,  mth  1,003,981;  Pennsylvania  is  seo 
ond,  with  877,543;  and  Massachusetts  tliii'd,  with 
584,559;  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey  follow  in  the 
order  named,  being  the  only  states  reporting  an  aver¬ 
age  number  of  wage  earners  of  over  250,000  for  1909. 
The  difference  between  the  length  of  the  black  and 
shaded  bar  indicates  the  increase  m  each  state  in  the 
number  of  wage  earners  in  1909  over  the  number 
employed  in  1899. 

On  Plate  No.  417,  average  number  of  wage  earners, 
by  industries  employing  over  40,000  wage  eai’iiei^  hi 
1909,  the  liars  are  arrangotl  in  the  order  of  the  number 
of  wage  earners  returneci,  the  largest  being  fimt.  The 
lumber  and  timber  industry  leads  in  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  wage  earners,  followed  by  the  foundry  and 
machine-shop  industry,  second;  cotton  goods,  third; 
cars  and  gcTieral  shop  construction  and  rcpaii’s,  fourth; 
and  printing  and  publisliing,  fifth.  These  are  the  only 
iiiduBtries  each  reporting  over  250,000  wage  earners  in 
1909. 

Plate  No.  418  consists  of  five  diagrams,  showing  tho 
value  of  products  in  1909  and  1899  for  states  leadhig 
in  each  industry  specified.  In  Diagram  1  the  length 
of  the  bars  represents  the  value  of  products  for  boots 
and  shoes,  mcludiug  cut  stock  and  findings,  for  1909 
and  1899,  in  the  14  states  leading  in  this  industry. 
Massachusetts  was  first,  with  products  valued  at  $236,- 
342,915,  the  secoii '  state  in  order  being  Missouri,  with 
$48,751,235,  Massachusetts  reporting  prodiicts  with 
a  viduation  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  second  state. 
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New  York  tliird,  mth  $48,135,914^  acd  New 
Hampsliire  fourth,  with  139^439,554.  The  oulj  states 
reporting  values  in  exce^  of  $20|  000,000,  in  addition 
to  those  above  cited,  were  Ohio,  with  $31,550,057,  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  $20,218,784, 

In  the  value  of  products  for  leather,  tanned,  cur¬ 
ried,  and  finished,  represented  in  Diagram  2,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  the  leading  state,  with  a  value  of  products 
of  $77,920,321 ;  Wisconsin  was  second,  with  $44,667,- 
676;  and  Massachusetts  tliird,  with  $40,002,070,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  New  Jersey,  with  $28,430,955,  and  New 
York,  with  $27,642,383.  These  ai‘e  the  only  states 
wliich  reported  a  value  of  products  for  this  industry  in 
excess  of  $20,000,000. 

In  the  value  of  products  of  woolen,  worsted,  and 
felt  goods,  and  wool  hats  (Diagram  3),  Massachusetts 
led,  with  $141,966,882;  Pennsylvania  was  second,  with 
§77,446,996;  Rhode  Island  tliird,  \vith  $74,600,240; 
New  Jersey  fourth,  with  $33,938,637;  and  New  York 
fifth,  with  $23,739,421,  the  only  states  reporting  a 
value  of  products  in  exet^ss  of  $20,000,000. 

In  Diagram  4,  women’s  clothing,  New  York  leads, 
with  a  total  value  reported  of  $272,517,792,  nearly 
nine  times  that  reported  by  Pennsylvania — the  sec¬ 
ond  state — $32,837,424.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
were  the  only  states  reporting  products  valued  in  excess 
of  $20,000,000. 

In  Diagi^am  5,  men's  clothing,  mcluding  shirts.  New 
York  leads,  with  $266,075,427;  Illinois  is  second,  with 
$80,472,755;  Pennsylvania  third,  with  $39,681,760; 
Maryland  fourth,  with  $36,921,294;  and  Ohio  fifth, 
with  $24,869,437,  the  oidy  states  reporting  products 
valuetl  at  more  than  $20,000,000  in  1009.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  the  bars  for  1900  with  those  for  1899  shows  that 
New  York,  wdiichled  in  the  production  of  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  at  both  censuses,  nearly  doubled  its  vdue  of 
products  in  1900. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  419  presents  the  value  of 
products  of  cotton  goods,  including  cotton  small  wares, 
for  th  e  leadi  ng  s  t  at  es  i  n  1 90 9  an  d  1 89 9 *  In  1 909  Mass  a- 
chnsetts  led  in  this  industry,  with  a  value  of  products 
of  $186,462,313.  The  state  second  in  rank  was  North 
Carolina,  with  $72,680,385;  South  Carolina  was  third, 
with  $65,929,585;  Rhode  Island  fourth,  with  $50,312,- 
597 ;  and  Georgia  fifth,  with  $48,036,81 7.  These  wore 
the  only  states  reporting  values  in  excess  of  $40,000,000. 
Each  of  the  states  represented  on  the  diagram,  with 
the  exception  of  Marylantl,  reported  large  increases 
in  the  value  of  products  fi*om  1899  to  1909. 

The  map  on  Plate  No.  419,  cotton  goods,  including 
cotton  small  w^arcs,  value  of  products  in  1909,  shows, 
by  dots,  the  location  of  the  cotton  goods  industry. 
Each  dot  represents  a  production  valued  at  $10,000,000. 
This  industry  is  confined  principally  to  the  states 
touching  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  Alabama  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  state  with  the  gi^eatest  production  is, 
of  c  *rB0,  Mti:sachusetts.  The  sketch  on  the  low^er 


right-hand  corner  shows,  on  a  large  scale,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Cormeeticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  as  it  could  not  be  indicated  on  the  map. 
Four  states — Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina — produced  59.7  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  total  production  reportcnl  for  this 
industry  in  1909. 

Diagram  2,  Plate  No.  410,  represents,  by  tho  bars, 
the  value  of  products  of  silk  and  silk  goods,  mcluding 
tlirow^sterSi  for  1909  and  1899.  The  states  presented 
on  the  diagriun  rank  in  the  same  order  at  both  cen¬ 
suses,  Ne^v  Jersey  leading,  with  Pennsylvania  secon<l, 
New  York  thirch  and  Connecticut  fourth,  each  of  these 
states  reporting  products  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,- 
000  in  both  1909  and  1899.  The  industry,  as  indicated 
by  the  states  represented  on  the  diagram,  is  eoiifined 
almost  entirely  to  the  New^  England  and  MidiUe  states, 
as  almost  nine-tenths  of  the  total  value  of  products 
were  reported  by  the  four  states  of  New  Jersey,  Penii- 
sytvania,  New  York,  and  Comiecticut  at  the  Tliirteeuth 
Census. 

Plato  No.  420  treats  of  the  value  of  products  of 
hosiery  and  knit  goods  for  1909  and  1899.  Diagram 
1  shows  that  New  York  leads  at  both  censuses, 
^vith  §67,130,296  in  1909;  Pennsylvaiiia  being  next, 
wdth  $49,657,506;  and  Massachusetts  third,  wdtli 
$14,736,025.  These  are  the  only  states  that  reported 
products  for  this  industry  valued  at  more  than 
$10,000,000. 

The  map,  the  second  illustration  on  the  plate, 
shows,  by  the  dots,  tlie  geographical  distribution  of  the 
industry  and  that  it  is  practically  localized  in  the 
states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pemisylvania. 

Diagram  1  on  Plato  No.  421  presents  the  value  of 
products  of  merchant  flour  mills  and  gristmills  for 
leading  states  in  1909  and  1899.  Minnesota  leads, 
with  $139,136,129;  New  York  stands  second,  with 
$69,802,278;  Kansas  third,  with  $68,476,410;  Illinois 
fourth,  with  $51,1 10,681 ;  Ohio  fifth,  with  $48,093,353; 
and  Pennsylvania  sixth,  with  $44,782,558;  closely  fol- 
low'Od  by  Missouri,  with  $44,508,106,  and  Indiana, 
with  $40,541,422.  These  are  tho  only  states  that 
reported  products  valued  at  more  than  $40,000,000. 

The  small  map  (2)  accompanying  this  diagi^am  pre¬ 
sents  graphically  the  distribution  of  flour-mill  and 
giistmill  products  in  1909,  by  states,  and  indicates 
thht  the  industry  is  of  wide  distribution,  as  w^ell  as  one 
of  importance  in  two-thirds  of  the  states. 

Diagram  3,  bread  and  other  bakery  products  for  the 
leading  states  in  1909  and  1899,  show^s  that  for  this 
industry  New  York  returned  the  greatest  value  of 
products,  $86,232,985.  Ponnsylvanift  was  second, 
with  $45,850,070;  Iliinois  third,  with  $36,117,986; 
Massachusetts  fourth,  with  $26,1 46,044 ;  Ohio  fifth,  with 
$23,007,131;  and  New  Jersey  sixth,  with  $20,085,629. 
These  were  the  only  states  reporting  products  in  excess 
of  $20,000,000.  Each  of  these  states,  except  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  increased  from  1899  to  1909  over  100  percent. 
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Diagram  1  on  Plato  No.  422  prosonts  the  value  of 
products  of  butter^  cheese^  and  condensed  milk  in 
1909  and  1899.  Wisconsin  led  in  the  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  ^vith  353,843,249;  Now  York  was  next,  with 
$42,458,345;  low^a  third,  with  $25,849,866;  and  Min¬ 
nesota  fourth,  with  $25,287,462,  being  the  only  states 
reporting  value  of  products  in  excess  of  $20,000,000, 
All  the  states  represented  on  the  diagi'am  show^  large 
increases  in  the  returns  of  1909  over  1S99,  Mitiiigau, 
California,  Nebraska,  Washington,  Oregon,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  and  Colorado  each  mcreasing  over  200  per 
cent,  ami  three  of  them — Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Missouri — ^increasing  over  500  per  cent. 

Map  2  shows,  geographically,  the  distribution  of  the 
value  of  products  of  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed 
milk,  by  means  of  dots,  each  dot  equaling  $2,000,000. 
The  number  of  dots  indicates  the  states  in  which  the 
value  of  products  was  highest,  Wisconsin  and  New 
York  being  practically  covered,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  lUinois  also  have  a  large  number  of  dots.  This 
industry  is  of  importance  in  only  18  states,  all  in  the 
North  and  West. 

In  Diagram  t  on  Plate  No.  423,  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving — value  of  products  for  leading  states  in  1 909 
and  1899,  California  leads,  wdth  a  |iroduction  in  1909 
of  $32,914,829;  New  York  is  second,  with  $19,039,735; 
and  Maryland  third,  with  $13,709,449.  These  are  the 
only  states  reporting  products  valued  at  more  than 
$10,000,000  in  1909.  During  the  decade  Wisconsin, 
Colorado,  Kentucky,  and  Mitmesota  each  increased  its 
value  of  products  over  200  per  cent,  and  California 
and  Indiana  over  109  per  cent.  The  majority  of  the 
states  shown  in  the  diagram  had  satisfactory  increases 
in  the  value  of  their  products*  although  in  the  case  of 
Maryland  a  slight  decrease  was  reported. 

In  Diagram  2,  oil,  cottonseed,  and  cake— value  of 
products  for  leading  states  in  1909  and  1899,  Texas 
leads,  with  products  valued  at  $29,915,772;  Georgia 
is  second,  mth  $23,640,779;  Mississippi  third,  wdth 
$15,965,543;  Louisiana  fourth,  vdth  $13,084,586;  and 
South  Carolina  fifth,  with  $10,902,935.  These  are  the 
only  states  in  which  the  value  of  the  products  ex- 
ceoded  $10,000,000.  All  the  states  shown  on  the  dia¬ 
gram  increased  the  value  of  their  products  with  the 
exception  of  Kentucky,  which  showed  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  the  value  reported  for  1909. 

In  the  value  of  ju'oducts  of  food  preparations  {Dia¬ 
gram  3}  New  York  leads,  with  a  product  valued  at 
$17,324,076;  Micliigan  comes  next,  with  $11,491,660; 
Ohio  third,  with  $10,836,735;  and  Illinois  fourth, 
vith  $10,402,669;  these  are  the  only  states  which  re¬ 
ported  products  valued  at  over  $10,000,000  in  1909, 
Ml  the  states  represented  on  tlie  diagram,  witli  the 
exception  of  Massachusetts,  show  exceptionally  large 
increases,  the  increast's  for  Michigan,  Georgia,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Texas,  Teimessee,  Maryland,  Kansas,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  being  over  500  per  cent. 


On  Diagram  4,  confectionery — value  of  products 
for  leading  states  in  1909  and  1899,  New  York  was 
first,  with  products  valued  at  $25,540,394;  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  set^ond,  Avith  $1 5,266,453 ;  Pennsylvania  tliird, 
with $13,541,759;  and lUinois fourth,  with  112,798,077; 
these  were  the  only  states  reporting  values  of  products 
in  excess  of  $10,000,000  in  1909.  All  other  states  on 
the  diagram  also  show  large  increases  in  the  value  of 
the  products  returned  in  1909  over  the  returns  of 
1899,  New  Jersey  increasing  1,069.4  per  cent;  Oregon, 
481.3  per  cent;  and  Washington,  Utah,  and  Nebraska 
each  over  300  per  cent. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  424  illustrates  the  value  of 
products  of  tlie  slaughtemxg  and  meat-packing  in¬ 
dustry  for  leading  states  in  1909  and  1899.  Illinois 
returned  the  greatest  value  of  products,  $389,594,906; 
the  second  state  was  Kansas,  witii  $165,360,516; 
New  York  was  tliird,  Avith  $127,130,051;  Nebraska 
fourth,  with  $92,305,484;  and  ilissoiiri  fifth,  with 
$79,581,294.  These  are  the  only  states  wliich  re¬ 
ported  products  valued  at  more  than  $75,000,000  in 
1909.  Of  aU  tlie  states  shown  on  the  diagram,  Kan¬ 
sas,  NeAv  York,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Texas,  New 
Jersey,  California,  Maryland,  and  Michigan  reported 
increases  of  more  than  100  per  cent  in  1909.  At  both 
censuses  Illinois  rei)oried  products  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  tlie  second  state,  Kansas. 

The  map  (2)  on  this  plate  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  same  industry’',  geographically,  by  means  of  dots, 
each  dot  representing  $10,000,000.  minois,  Kansas, 
New  Yoik,  iind  Nebriiska  are  the  states  Avith  the 
greatest  production. 

As  indicated  on  Diagram  1  on  Plate  No-  425, 
Georgia  led  in  the  value  of  ]3roducta  of  fertilizers,  ivitli 
a  valuation  of  $16,800,301;  Maiyland  was  second, 
with  $9,672,786;  South  Carolina  third,  Avith  $9,024- 
900;  Virginia  fourth,  Avith  $8,034,543;  New  Jersey 
fifth,  Avitli  $7,671,859;  Pennsylvania  sixth,  with 
$6,542,844;  Alabama  seventh,  AAith  $6,423,233;  and 
Nortli  Carolina  eighth,  Avith  $6,316,485.  These  are 
the  only  states  which  reported  products  valued  at 
more  tlian  $5,000,000.  iVll  the  states  named  on  the 
diagi'am  show  large  increases,  especially  Florida, 
with  675.6  per  cent;  Georgia,  Avith  399  per  cent; 
Mississippi,  Arith  331  per  cent;  North  Carolina,  with 
321.6  per  cent;  and  Connecticut,  with  302.3  per  cent. 
The  small  map  (2)  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  sIioav^s  the 
distribution  of  the  value  of  products  of  fertilizers  in 
1909,  and  that  tlie  industry  is  of  importance  in  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  production  in  the  other  parts  of  tlie 
United  States,  with  few  exceptions,  being  of  small 
value. 

In  Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  426,  gas,  Uluniinatiiig  and 
heating — A-itlue  of  products  for  leading  statas,  in  1909 
and  1899,  NeAv  York  led,  Avitli  a  production  of  $42,- 
346,726;  Illinois  was  second,  with  $21,052,100;  Penn- 
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sylvaiiia  tliii'd,  with  $15^839,612;  and  Massachusetts 
fourth,  with  $11,074,354,  These  were  the  only  states 
reporting  prodiicts  in  excess  of  510,000,000  in  1909, 
.\11  the  states  named  on  the  diagram,  except  Ohio, 
wliicii  reported  a  decrease  in  viJue  of  ]>roducts  in  1909, 
showed  large  increases  in  1909  over  1899, 

In  tlie  vtilue  of  products  of  turpeiitme  and  rosin  (Dia^ 
gram  2)  Florida  led,  with  a  production  of  SI  1,937, *518; 
Georgia  was  second,  with  $6,938,957;  Alabama  third, 
with  $2,471,999;  Mississippi  fourth,  witli  $1,474,629; 
and  Louisiana  fifth,  with  $1,173,848.  These  were  the 
only  states  reporting  value  of  products  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000. 

Diagram  3,  cheniicds— value  of  products  for  leadijig 
states  in  1909  and  1899,  indicates  that  New  York  led, 
with  a  production  of  $35,346,072;  Ne\v  Jei'sey  was 
second,  with  $22,824,140;  Peimsylvania  tim'd,  wdtii 
$15,978,162;  and  Micliigim  fourth,  with  $12,890,206; 
these  being  the  only  states  reporting  products  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $10,000,000  in  1909.  All  the  states  named  on 
the  diagram,  except  Maryland,  show  laige  increases  in 
the  returns  in  tliis  industry  over  1899,  California, 
however,  showing  a  decided  decrease  in  the  value 
reported  for  1909  from  that  of  1899. 

In  foundry  and  machine-shop  products  for  1909 
and  1899,  as  found  on  Diagram  1,  Plate  No.  427, 
Pennsylvania  was  firat,  with  $210,746,257;  New  York 
second,  with  $154,370,346;  Oliio  third,  witii  $145,- 
836,648;  and  lUiiiois  fourth,  with  $138,578,993;  these 
were  the  only  states  reporting  value  of  products  in 
exc^s  of  $100,000,000  for  1909.  M  t]ie  states  on 
the  cUagram  show  increases  for  1909  over  1899. 

On  Diagram  2,  copper,  tin,  and  sheet-iro]i  products, 
New  Y'ork  is  fii'st,  with  $38,452,127;  lUinois  second, 
with  $22,822,810;  Ohio  third,  with  $19,086,462;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fourth,  with  $17,197,057;  Marjdand  fifth, 
with  $16,909,447;  and  New  Jemey  sixth,  witli  $11,- 
113,644,  the  only  states  reportmg  products  valued  at 
over  $10,000,000,  Every  state  on  the  diagi’am  shows 
a  large  percentage  of  hicrease  in  value  of  products  from 
1899  to  1909. 

In  Diagram  3,  brass  and  bronze  products — value  of 
products  for  leading  states  in  1909  and  1899,  Coimec-ti- 
Gut  was  first,  wdth  products  valued  at  $66,932,969; 
New  York  second,  with  $22,184,189;  and  Micliigaii 
tliird,  with  $13,890,220.  These  are  the  only  states 
reporting  products  valued  at  moi’e  than  $10,000,000. 
Increases  for  all  the  states  are  large,  indicating  a  rapid 
growi^h  in  the  industry. 

Plate  No.  428,  blast  furnaces — location  of  establish¬ 
ments  in  1909,  is  a  sketch  map  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  United  States  on  Tvhich  the  location  of  blast¬ 
furnace  plants  is  indicated,  approximately,  by  the  dots, 
Peiuisylvaiiia  had  the  largest  number,  66;  Ohio  was 
second,  wdth  40;  Alabama  third,  vath  19;  Virginia 
fourtli,  with  14;  Tennessee  fifth,  with  13;  and  Michi¬ 
gan  sixth,  wihi  11. 


Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  429,  pig-iron  production  for 
leading  states,  1909  and  1899,  Peinsylvania  led,  with 
a  production  of  10,91 1,676  tons;  Oldo  was  second,  with 
5,446,971  tons;  Illinois  tliird,  with  2,468,772  tons; 
iUabaina  fourth,  with  1,764,544  tons;  and  New  York 
fifth,  with  1,717,091  tons.  These  are  the  only  states 
wMch  reported  a  production  of  over  1,000,000  tons  in 
1909.  Tlie  diagram  shows  tliat  in  most  of  tlie  states 
represented  the  production  of  pig  iron  increased 
largely  from  1899  to  1909.  Two  states,  however — 
Virginia,  and  Tenriessee’-^show  decreases.  There  was 
no  report  for  Indiana  in  1899. 

The  small  map  (2)  shows  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  pig-iron  production  in  1 909,  by  states,  by 
means  of  dots,  each  represen tiug  400,000  tons.  Tlie 
concentration  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Ilhnois,  New  York,  and  iUabama  is  strikingly  ]>ro- 
sented. 

The  location  of  establishments  of  steel  Works  and 
rolling  mills  in  1909  is  shown  on  a  sketch  map  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  Plate  No.  430. 
Tlie  approximate  location  of  each  establishment  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  dot,  and  the  concentration  of  the  industry 
in  a  few  states  is  cleaify  represented.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Illmois,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  New 
Jersey,  and  Wisconsin,  in  the  order  named,  have  the 
largest  number  of  these  plants,  Tliere  are  a  small 
number  of  astablishments,  however,  in  a  few  of  the 
other  states*  Steel  works  are  nearly  all  located  near 
large  cities;  and  wherever  the  dots  are  grouped,  there 
cities  of  importance  in  miimifactures  and  population 
win  be  found.  T!ie  groujiing  of  the  dots  in  Pcjin- 
sjivania  indicates  the  large  number  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Pliiladelphia;  in  Ohio,  in  and  around 
Cleveland  and  Youngstown;  in  Illinois  the  dense  gi'oup 
is  in  and  around  Chicago;  in  Wisconsin,  adjacent  to 
ildwaukee;  and  in  Alabama  the  dots  indicate  the 
establislimeiits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  Tlie  counties  having  the  largest  number  of  steel 
works  and  rolling  mills  arc  jUlegheny  County,  Pa.,  with 
55;  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  with  15;  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  with  15;  Milwaukee  County,  Wis.,  vnih 
12;  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  with  11;  Cook  County,  ni., 
with  11;  and  Berks  County,  Pa.,  with  10. 

The  nine  states  shown  on  Diagram  1,  Plate  No.  431, 
steel  production,  1909  and  1899,  are  the  only  states  in 
which  steel  production  is  an  mdustry  of  any  impor¬ 
tance.  According  to  the  returns  for  1909,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  led,  with  a  total  of  12,206,608  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  1899  of  89.8  per  cent;  Ohio  was  second, 
with  4,713,869  tons;  Illinois  third,  with  2,671,087  tons; 
and  New  Y"ork  fourth,  with  1,115,250  tons.  These 
were  the  only  states  showing  a  production  of  over 
1,000,000  tons*  All  the  states  represented  on  the 
diagram  increased  their  product  in  1909  over  the 
returns  of  1809  from  25  to  over  1,000  per  cent.  For 
New  York  the  per  cent  of  increase  was  over  4,700.5. 
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In  Diagi'am  2,  finisbed  rolled  products  lUid  forgings, 
1909  and  1899,  Penns jlyania,  with  9,903,162  tons, 
leads  in  the  production  reported;  Ohio,  with  3,097,426 
tons,  is  second;  and  Illmois,  with  2,086,120  tons,  is 
tlnrd.  These  were  the  only  states  reporting  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  more  than  1,000,000  tons.  Each  of  the  10 
states  represented  on  the  diagram  inercasecl  their  re¬ 
turns  from  1899  to  1909  over  50  per  cent,  there  being 
but  4  states  with  an  increase  of  less  than  100  per  cent — 
Pennsylvania,  Tliiiois,  Maryland,  and  Wisconsin,  Tiie 
increases  reported  by  the  other  statas  on  the  diagram 
vary  from  over  100  to  over  500  per  cent,  the  increase 
in  production  of  Kew  York  for  1909  over  that  of  1899, 
Tlio  first  4  statas  ranked  in  the  same  order  in  1899  as 
they  did  in  1909,  Pcmisylvania  reported  51 A  per  cent 
of  the  total  production;  Ohio,  16,1  per  cent;  Illinois, 
10,8  per  cent;  and  Indiana,  5  per  cent,  these  4  states 
report  mg  83*3  per  cent  of  the  total  production, 

Plate  No,  432  presents  the  value  of  products  in  1909 
and  1899,  for  states  leading  in  the  industrias  specified. 

In  Diagi'am  I,  electrical  madimery,  apparatus,  and 
supplies,  New  York  hd  in  1909,  with  a  value  of  pri)d- 
ucts  of  §49,289,815;  Pennsylvania  was  second,  with 
831,351,312;  New  Jersey  third,  with  $28,365,377; 
Massachusetts  fourth,  with  $28,142,889;  Elinois  fifth, 
with  $26,826,177;  and  Ohio  sixth,  with  $18,776,769, 
the  only  states  ha™g  a  production  valued  in  excess 
of  $10,000,000  in  1909.  Each  of  the  states  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  diiigram  reported  a  large  increase  over 
the  return  for  1899* 

In  Diagram  2,  cars  and  general  shop  construction 
and  repairs  by  steam-railroad  companias,  Pennsylvania 
led  in  1909,  with  a  value  of  products  of  $76,035,180; 
lUijiois  followed,  with  $32,229,243;  Ohio  was  third, 
with  $28,690,287;  and  New  York  fourth,  with 
$21,726,491,  these  being  the  only  states  reporting  over 
$20,000,000  in  1909  in  value  of  products*  Each  of 
the  states  on  the  diagi'am  reported  a  considei'able  in¬ 
crease  in  the  returns  for  1909  over  1899. 

In  Diagram  3,  brick  and  tile,  Elinois  was  fia\st  in 
value  of  products,  with  $9,765,051;  OMo  was  second, 
wnth  $9,357,730;  Pennsylvania  third,  with  $9,225,204; 
and  New  York  fourth,  with  $8,432,804.  Tliese  were 
the  only  states  reporting  products  valued  at  over 
$5,000,000  m  1909.  A  majority  of  the  states  named 
on  the  diagram  show  fair  increases  over  the  returns 
of  1899,  Washington,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Colorado, 
California,  and  Kansas,  each  mth  more  than  200  per 
cent,  leading  in  the  percentage  of  increase*  For 
Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Hampslm^  the 
value  of  products  decreased. 

Plate  No.  433  presents  the  value  of  products  of  the 
the  carriage  and  wagon  industry.  Diagi-am  1  gives 
the  comparative  figuras  for  1909  and  1899,  and  shows 
that  the  states  leading  in  tliis  industry  were  Ohio, 
mth  products  valued  at  $21,949,459,  closely  followed 
by  Indiana,  wiili  $21,655,440;  Elinois  tliii’d,  with 


$16,831,283;  New  York  fourth,  with  $13,292,531; 
Pennsyivonia  fifth,  with  $12,748,383;  and  Michigan 
sixth,  with  110,158,883*  These  were  the  only  states 
reporting  products  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,000 
in  1 909.  Tlie  value  of  products  reported  in  1909  indi¬ 
cated  a  decrease  from  the  returns  of  1899  for  the  states 
of  Ohio,  New  York,  andMchigan*  The  states  of  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Conneetient  each  reported 
a  much  smaller  value  of  product  in  1909  than  in  1899* 

The  map  (2)  shows  the  distribution,  by  states,  of 
the  carriage  and  wagon  industry  in  1909,  each  dot 
representing  products  valued  at  $1,000,000.  The 
groups  of  dots  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan  indicate  high 
valiienS  in  thase  states.  Tlie  map  also  indicates  that 
this  industry  is  of  importance  in  only  a  small  number 
of  states  and  in  a  limited  area. 

Plate  No,  434  presents  the  value  of  products  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Diagram  1  compares  the  value  for  1909  and 
1904  in  13  states  in  which  this  indust jy  is  of  importance. 
Michigan,  the  state  leading  in  this  mdustiy  in  1909, 
was  not  reported  separately  in  1899,  but  was  so  re¬ 
ported  in  1904,  therefore  the  diagram  has  been  made 
to  show  the  returns  for  the  censuses  of  1004  and  1909, 
instead  of  1899  and  1909*  For  a  majority  of  the 
states  shoiTO  on  the  diagram  the  industry  was  not  of 
enough  importance  to  be  tabulated  separately  in  1899* 
lEchigan  reported  the  value  of  automobiles  manufac¬ 
tured  in  1909  as  $96,651,451;  Ohio  was  second,  with 
products  valued  at  $38,838,754 ;  New  York  third,  with 
$30,979,527;  and  Indiana  fourth,  mth  $23,764,970* 
Theso  were  the  only  states  reporting  products  valued 
at  more  than  $20,000,600  in  1909*  The  diagram 
presents  veiy  clearly,  by  the  difference  between  the 
length  of  the  black  bar  and  the  shaded  bar,  the 
tremendous  increase  in  this  industiy  in  each  of  the 
states  in  wliich  it  was  of  importance. 

The  map  (2)  indicates,  by  means  of  the  dots,  the  geo¬ 
graphic  location  of  the  states  in  ivhich  tliis  industry  is 
prominent,  each  dot  representing  a  value  of  $3,000,000* 
As  shown  in  the  comparative  diagram,  Mchigan  (con¬ 
fined  to  southern  peninsula),  OMo,  New  York,  and 
Indiami  are  the  states  leading  in  this  hid  us  try  and 
together  reported  76*3  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
returned  in  1909. 

Plate  No,  435  indicates  the  value  of  products  of  the 
limiber  industry*  The  diagram  (1)  shows,  for  1909  and 
1899,  the  value  of  production  in  the  states  leading 
in  this  industry,  Washington  appearhig  first  in  1909, 
with  a  production  valued  at  $89,154,820;  New  York 
was  second,  with  $72,529,813;  Louisiana  thii^d,  with 
$62,837,912;  Michigan  fourth,  with  $61,513,560;  Wis- 
consm  fifth,  with  $57,969,170;  and  Pennsylvania  sixth, 
with  $57,453,583*  These  were  the  states  each  of  which 
reported  pmducts  valued  at  more  than  $50,000,000  in 
1909*  A  compailson  of  the  bam  show^s  that  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  production  of  the  leading 
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states  since  1899.  Micliigan,  wliich  led  in  1899,  was 
foiu-th  ill  1909;  Wisconsin,  second  in  1899,  was  fifth  in 
1909;  Washington,  seventh  in  1899,  was  fii-st  in  1909; 
and  New  York,  fourth  in  1899,  was  second  in  1909.  Of 
the  32  states  listed  on  the  diagram,  5  reported  a  de¬ 
crease  in  their  value  of  production  in  1909.  The  total 
value  of  lumber  products  increased  greatly  from  1899 
to  1909,  due  principally  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
lumber. 

The  small  map  (2)  shows,  by  the  dots,  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  lumber  and  timber  industiy  and 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  industiy  was  of 
importance  in  eveiy  state  east  of  the  one  hundred  and 
first  meridian;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  flourishing  in¬ 
dustry  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  except  in  the 
states  of  the  Mountain  division  and  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma, 

Plate  No.  436  is  made  up  of  small  outline  maps  on 
which  are  indicated  the  boundaiies  of  Richmond,  Va., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Pueblo,  Colo.,  the  three  maps 
foiming  a  striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  large  manufacturing  plants  to  locate  adjacent 
to,  but  just  outside  of,  the  city  boundaiy.  A  great 
majority  of  the  employees  live  in  the  city  and,  as  the 
plants  enter  largely  into  the  business  activities,  are 
really  part  of  the  city,  but,  in  making  any  statement 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  city,  these  plants  must  be 
counted  in  the  territorj'  outeidti — in  other  words,  in 
the  county;  consequently,  many  cities  do  not  receive 
full  credit  for  the  manufacturing  industries  that 
should  be  included  in  any  statement  of  their  manu¬ 
factures.  There  are  other  cities  in  which  the  same 
conditions  exist,  but  the  most  striking  examples  that 
could  bo  found  are  in  the  three  cities  specified. 

METROPOLIT.\N  DISTRICTS. 

In  enumerating  the  population  of  cities  and  an¬ 
nouncing  the  results  of  the  enumeration,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  must  necessarily  deal  with  the  popu¬ 
lation  contained  within  the  coi'porate  boimdaries  of 
each  city.  In  many  instances  these  boundaries  do 
not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  population  grouped 
about  the  urban  center,  and  many  cities  have  subui-ban 
districts  with  dense  population  lying  just  outside  the 


city  limits.  Thesis  suburban  areas  really  form  a  part 
of  the  city,  but  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
municipal  government.  The  condition  in  regard  to 
population  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  statistics  of  manufactures,  for  many  large 
industrial  plants  lie  just  outside  of  the  corporation  lines. 
Au  example  of  tins  is  shown  on  Platt;  No.  436,  previ¬ 
ously  referred  to. 

In  order  that  the  magnitude  of  each  of  the  principal 
uihaii  centers  taken  as  a  whole  might  be  shown,  sta¬ 
tistics  were  compiled  comprising  the  population  of  the 
city  and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  such  areas  being 
designated  as  metropolitan  districts.  In  outlining 
the  metropolitan  rlistricts  the  population  of  the  civil 
divisions  located  ■vrithm  10  nailes  of  the  city  boundaries 
was  considered,  and,  if  one-half  the  area  or  one-half 
the  population  of  a  civil  division  lying  partly  within 
and  pai'tly  without  such  a  10-mile  limit  was  witliin  the 
10-mile  Ihnit,  the  entire  civil  division  was  considered 
as  within  the  metropolitan  district.  State  boundaries 
were  disregarded  so  that,  in  some  cas®,  the  metro¬ 
politan  district  hes  partly  witliin  two  states. 

The  13  maps  on  Platt^s  Nos.  437  to  449,  inclusive, 
show  the  extent  of  the  metropohtan  districts  used  for 
both  population  and  manufactures.  The.so  districts 
are  identical  with  the  metropolitan  districts  given  in 
the  bulletin  entitled  “Population  of  Cities,”  and  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  61  of  the  Abstract  of  the  Tliirteeuth 
Census.  The  maps  ai’e  presented  in  the  order  of  the 
importance  of  the  districts  as  manufactm-ing  centers, 
and  not  of  population,  as  follows:  Plate  No.  437,  New 
York;  Plate  No.  438,  Chicago;  Plate  No.  4.39,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Plate  No.  440,  Pittsburgh;  Plate  No.  441, 
Boston;  Plate  No.  442,  St.  Louis ;  Plate  No.  443,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Plate  No.  444,  Buffalo;  Plate  No.  445,  Detroit; 
Plate  No,  446,  Cincinnati;  Plate  No.  447,  Baltimore; 
Plate  No.  448,  Mhmeapolis-St.  Paul;  Plate  No.  449, 
San  Francisco-0  aklaad. 

The  statistical  data  compiled  for  each  of  these 
districts,  presented  on  pages  903  to  97,5  of  the  Report 
on  Manufactures,  Volume  X  of  the  Thirteenth  Census 
Reports,  comprise  the  following  items:  1.  Territoiy 
included;  2,  Summary  for  district;  3.  Comparison 
with  oarher  censuses;  4,  Loading  industries;  and 
5.  Comparative  summary,  by  industries. 


MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


The  census  of  mines  and  quarries,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  tlie  Thirteenth  Census,  covered  tlie 
United  States  proper,  also  ^Uaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  inclutled  till  classes  of  mines,  quarries,  and 
petroleum  and  gas  wells  that  were  in  operation  during 
any  portion  of  the  year  1309.  This  was  the  first 
ceiisiLs  at  which  a  general  canvass  of  the  operation  of 
petrolemu  and  gas  wells  was  made  by  census  agents, 
covering  both  producing  enterprises  and  those  whose 
operations  were  confined  to  developing.  Mines,  quar¬ 
ries,  or  welLs  that  were  idle  during  the  entire  year 
of  1909  were  omitted  from  the  canvass.  The  returns 
relato  to  the  calendar  year  1909,  or  the  business  year 
which  corresponded  most  neaidy  to  that  calendar  year. 

Plate  No.  450  jiresents  tlie  value  of  products  of 
mining  industries.  Diagram  1  shows,  by  states,  the 
value  of  products  for  1909  and  1902,  and  is  based  on 
Table  2,  page  3  IS,  of  the  Report  on  Mines  and  Quar¬ 
ries,  1909,  but  the  figures  differ  slightly  from  the  other 
tables;  see  explanation  on  page  24  of  the  report, 
Pennsylvania  led,  with  $331,376,718,  which  formed 
28,2  ])ei'  cent,  or  more  than  one-fourth,  of  the  total 
value  of  products  reported  in  1909.  No  other  state 
approached  it  in  importance.  Illinois  was  second,  with 
products  valued  at  $77,214,343;  West  Virginia  third, 
with  $73,452,935;  Michigan  fourth,  wdth  $64,956,299; 
Ohio  fifth,  with  $59,931,837;  (’alifornia  sixth,  with 
$59,012,946 ;  and  Minne-sota  seventh,  with  $58,975,78 1 . 
These  are  the  only  states  named  on  the  diagram  wliich 
repoi-ted  products  valued  at  more  than  $50,000,000 
in  1909. 

The  circle  accompanying  the  diagram  indicates,  by 
the  size  of  the  sectors,  the  per  cent  distribution  by 
geographic  divisions  for  1909,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
division  leading,  with  29.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
the  East  North  Central,  with  19.2  per  cent,  the  two 
divisions  having  almost  one-half  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction.  Tlie  Mountain  division  was  third,  with 
16.6  per  cent,  "wliile  the  New  England  division  reported 
the  smallest  production,  forming  only  1 .4  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  in  1909, 

The  map  (2)  on  the  lower  half  of  the  plate  shows 
the  geographic  distrilmtion  of  the  value  of  products, 
as  indicated  by  the  dots,  each  dot  re]>resenting 
products  valued  at  $10,000,000.  Pennsylvania  is 
covered  with  these  dots;  the  second  state  in  point 
of  production  is  Illinois;  the  thii'd,  West  Vii'ginia; 
the  fourth,  Michigan ;  the  fifth,  Ohio ;  and  the  sixth, 
(78) 


Cidifomia.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  dots  indicates 
the  extensive  area  covered  by  the  mining  industry, 
every  state  except  Mississippi  reporting  productei,  but 
in  only  a  dozen  states  is  this  industry  of  inijiortance. 
Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  451  shows  the  value  of 
products  of  the  principal  mining  industries  for  1909 
and  1902,  based  on  the  following  table: 


Table  1 


PRODUCE, 


VALUE  0?  moDFcrs. 


Per  cent 
of  in- 


AD  iuclusui^. 


CoaL . . . 

. 

BituminotM.  , . 

rettolmim  and  nattiral  gas. 

. . 

. . . . 

Pt^cIous  m  Btib  .,..****.*. 
Deep  mines*..*,,,**,. 

min&s, . . . 

Lead  and  Einc*  . . 

QiilOksIlver, . . . 

Limestonij . . 

Cranite  and  traprock* 
Sandstone 

Marble . . . . 

Slate . . 

Clay  _ _ _ 

ira . . . . 

Shatft  rock. . . . . . 

or  and  pyrftc..,, _ 

Tale  and  soapstone  . . . . 


*1.175,475,001 


550,513, S60 
149,180.471 
401,33.'},  39a 
175,527,807 
105,94?,0S2 
99,493,799 
87,071,553 
77,434,301 
10,237, 2S2 
28,568,547 
863,458 
47,734,479 
24,570,293 
9,290,829 
0,239,120 
6,054, 174 
2,945,945 
5,812, 810 
10,781,192 
6,lO0,a50 
1,174,516 


1002 


$771,480,936 


52,4 


360,642,015 
76,  ir5,585 
390,403,420 
102,034,590 
65,460,985 
51,J78,(XJ6 
82,482,052 
77,154,326 
5,327, 720 
14,600,177 
1,550,000 
30,278,877 
18,042,043 
19,954,634 
5,044,182 
5,606,051 
2,001,072 
3,089,341 
4,922,943 
647,080 
1,138,107 


50.2 
05.8 

38.2 
72,0 

63.4 

94.4 
0.3 
0,4 

fla2 

05.7 

-440 

57.8 

30.2 
-15.2 

23.7 


0,3 

42.9 

173.2 

110.0 

439.4 

3.2 


*  A  minus  sign  (— )  denotes  decreasQ. 

Bituminous  coal  was  the  leading  industry  in  point 
of  value  of  products,  with  $401,333,396;  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  was  second,  with  $175,527,807; 
anthracite  coal  third,  with  $149,180,471;  iron  fomth, 
with  $106,947,082;  copper  fifth,  with  $99,493,799; 
and  precious  metals  sixth,  with  $87,671,553.  These 
are  the  only  industries  wliich  returned  products 
valued  in  excess  of  $50,000,000.  The  black  bars 
represent  the  value  of  these  products  for  1909  and 
the  shaded  bars  for  1902.  The  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  bars  indicates  that  each  of  the  industries 
listed  on  the  diagram  have  increased  in  value  of 
products,  except  sandstone  and  quicksilver.  The 
increase  in  the  jirecious  metals  is  very  small,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  increase  in  other  leading  industries. 

The  series  of  diagrams,  2  to  9,  present  gra])hically 
the  value  of  products  for  selected  industries  in  the 
principal  states  in  1909.  Anthracite  coal,  as  shown  in 
Diagram  2,  is  produced  almost  exclusively  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  area  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  the 
value  of  the  product  reported  in  1909  from  this  state 
being  1148,957,894.  The  value  of  product  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  reported  from  other  states  was  $222,577. 
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Diagram  3  gives  the  value  of  products  of  bituminous 
coal  for  the  leading  states  in  1909.  Pennsylvania 
leads,  with  a  value  of  products  of  S147, 466,41 7; 
Illinois  second,  with  $53,030,545;  West  Virginia  third, 
'Buth  .146,929,592;  Ohio  fourth,  with  $27,353,663; 
Alabama  fifth,  with  $18,459,433;  Colorado  sixth, 
with  $15,782,197;  and  Indiana  seventh,  with 
$  15,0 1 8, 1 23 .  These  were  the  only  states  that  reported 
produehs  valued  at  over  .$15,000,000  in  1909. 

In  the  value  of  copper  for  the  leatling  states,  1909 
(Diagram  4),  Montana  leads,  with  $45,960,517;  Ari¬ 
zona  second,  with  $31,614,116;  Michigan  third,  with 
$.30,165,443;  California  fourth,  with  $10,104,373;  and 
Utah  fifth,  with  a  product  of  $8,432,099. 

Diagram  5  shows  the  states  leading  in  the  value  of 
products  of  precious  metals  from  deep  mines  in  1909. 
Colorado  was  first,  with  $27,325,847,  Nevada  being 
second,  with  $17,807,945.  Cahfomia,  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
South  Dakota  followed,  in  the  order  named,  each  state 
reporting  products  valued  at  less  than  $10,000,000. 

Diagram  6  presents  the  value  of  products  of  lead 
and  zinc  at  the  same  date,  Missouri  produced  71.9 
per  cent  of  the  United  States  total,  the  value  of  its 
product  being  $22,565,528  of  the  $31,363,094  reported 
from  aU  states.  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Oldahoma 
also  produce  those  metals. 

Diagram  7  gives  the  value  of  the  products  of  lime¬ 
stone  as  reported  for  1909.  Pennsylvania  leads, 
vuth  $4,733,819;  Ilfiiiois  is  second,  with  $3,977,359; 
Indiana  third,  with  $3,616,696;  Ohio  fourth,  with 
$3,363,149;  New  York  fifth,  with  $2,656,142;  and 
Missouri  sixth,  with  $2,027,902. 

Diagram  8,  value  of  products  of  gi'anite,  for  1909, 
shows  that  Voimont  leads  with  $2,829,522;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  second,  with  $2,185,986;  Maine  third,  with 
$1,761,801;  Ciilifomia  fourth,  with  $1,518,916;  Wis¬ 
consin  fifth,  with  $1,433,105;  and  New  Hampsliire 
sixth,  with  $]  ,205,811 . 

Only  three  states  made  returns  in  1909  for  the  value 
of  products  of  phosphate  rock,  as  indicated  in  Diagram 
9.  Floritia  led,  with  products  valued  at  $8,488,801 ; 
Tennessee  being  second,  with  $1,395,942;  and  South 
Carolina  third,  with  $862,409. 

Plate  No.  452  is  au  outline  map  on  which  the  coal 
mining  fields  in  the  United  States  in  1909  are  mdicated 
by  the  shaded  areas.  The  large  areas  in  which  the 
bituminous  and  subbituminoua  anti  lignite  are  found, 
as  compared  with  the  small,  solid  black  areas  for 
anthracite  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  give  an  idea  of 
the  very  small  area  of  the  anthracite  field,  as  compared 
with  the  bituminous,  though  the  value  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  product  was  more  than  one-fourtb  (25.8  per 
cent)  of  the  total  value  of  coal  mined. 

The  location  and  approximate  extent  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  for  1909  are  indicated 
by  the  solid  black  areas  on  Map  1,  Plate  No.  453. 


QUARRIES. 

ilap  2  on  the  same  plate  shows  the  relative  protluc- 
tion  of  bituminous  coal,  by  states,  in  1909.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  also  the  largest  producer  of  bituminous  coal, 
which,  tmlike  antlnacite  coal,  is  found  in  a  number  of 
states,  as  it  is  an  important  industry  in  17  states. 
The  distribution  of  the  production  of  coal  is  indicated 
by  the  dots,  as  de-scribed  in  the  legend. 

The  United  States  map  on  Plato  No.  454  is  shaded 
to  indicate  approximately  the  location  and  area  of  the 
peti’oleum  anti  natural  gas  fields  in  1 909,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  pro*  1  notion  in  each  field  being  mdicated  on  the 
circle.  Diagram  2  on  Plate  No.  455. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No,  455  indicates,  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  fom-  lines,  the  production  of  iron  ore  hi 
the  principal  producing  regions  each  year,  from  1889 
to  1909,  compared  with  the  United  States  total.  The 
Ijake  Superior  region  includes  the  states  of  Micliigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Southern  the 
states  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee;  the  “all  other”  in¬ 
cludes  the  remaining  states.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
line  representing  the  United  States  is  practically  par¬ 
allel  with  that  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  just  a 
little  above  it,  and  the  marked  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  Lake  Superior  region  are  also  shown  in  the  line 
representing  the  total  production  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  Lake  Superior  region  produces  more  than  three- 
fourths  (81  per  cent)  of  all  the  ii'on  ore  reported,  a 
change  in  its  production  was  reflected  in  the  United 
States  total.  The  productions  for  the  Southern  region 
luid  for  the  “all  other”  states  were  very  close  each 
year,  as  indicated  by  the  lines  crossing  each  other 
several  times.  This  diagram  presents  strikingly  the 
fluctuation  from  yeiu'  to  year  tmd  the  falling  off  of 
the  production  in  the  periods  of  financial  depression, 
especially  in  the  years  1904  and  1908.  The  tremendous 
increase  in  1907  is  also  imlicated. 

In  Diagram  2  on  the  same  plate  the  entire  area  of 
the  circle  represents  the  total  production  of  peti-oleum, 
by  fields,  in  1909,  mid  the  sectors  the  portion  produced 
in  each  fiehl.  The  klid-Continent  field  produced  49,- 
000,000  barrels,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
production.  Tlio  California  San  Joaquia  Valley  field 
produced  41,000,000  barrels,  these  two  fields  reporting 
more  than  half  of  the  product  in  1909.  Tlio  Illinois 
field  was  third  in  point  of  production,  with  29,000,000 
barrels;  the  Appalachian  fourth,  wuth  27,000,000  bar¬ 
rels;  followed  by  the  California  Coastal  and  Southern, 
ivith  11,000,000  barrels;  and  the  Gulf  and  Lima- 
Indiana  fields,  with  10,000,000  and  5,000,000  barrels, 
respectively. 

In  Diagram  3,  production  of  natural  gas  for  1909, 
Pennsylvania  le<i,  with  over  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  billions  of  cubic  feet;  West  Virginia  was  second, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  billions  of  cubic  feet; 
Ohio  tliird,  with  ninety-eight  billions;  and  Kansas 
fourth,  with  sLxty-nine  billions.  These  were  the  only 
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states  producing  more  than  fifty  billions  of  cubic  feet 
in  1909. 

In  Diagram  4,  value  of  products  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas,  by  states,  in  1909,  Pennsylvania  led,  with 
product  valued  at  $39,107,475;  Ohio  was  second, 
with  $29,620,959;  California  third,  with  $29,310,335; 
and  West  A^irginia  fourth,  with  $2S,18S,087»  These 
were  the  only  states  reporting  value  of  products  in 
excess  of  $20,000,000. 

Diagi'am  1  on  Plate  No.  456  presents  the  production 
of  iron  ore,  by  pimcipal  states  in  1909,  1899,  1889,  and 
1879. 

Minnesota,  which  made  its  first  report  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  iron  ore  in  1889,  led  in  the  production  of 
this  metal  in  1909.  The  growth  of  the  industry  during 
each  1 0  years  wm  remarkable,  the  increase  from  1899 
to  1909  being  more  than  250  per  cent,  and  fi'om  1889 
to  1899  over  840  per  cent.  In  both  1889  and  1899 
Michigan  led  in  the  production  of  iron,  but  in  1909, 
was  second  to  Mhinosota,  In  1879  Pcnusylvania  was 
the  leading  state,  but  the  production  of  iron  ore  has 


decreased  steadily  with  each  decade  and  in  1909 
it  was  the  sixth  state  in  production,  having  less  than 
the  state  of  New  York.  Alabama,  the  third  state 
in  1909,  bad  a  very  small  production  in  1879,  but 
the  increase  has  been  regular  at  each  census.  New 
York,  the  fom*th  state  in  1909,  is  shown  by  the 
diagram  as  having  had  a  great  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion  from  1889  to  1899,  but  in  1909  the  output  had 
increased  and  was  about  equal  to  that  of  1889,  the 
production  at  each  of  the  three  enumerations,  1879, 
1889,  and  1909,  being  almost  the  same. 

Diagram  2  compares,  by  the  length  of  the  bars,  the 
value  of  products  of  iron  ore  in  1909,  in  the  states 
which  ranked  highest  in  the  value  of  their  production. 

The  circle  diagram  (3)  indicates,  by  the  sectors,  the 
per  cent  of  production  of  iron  ore  in  each  state,  Min¬ 
nesota  loading,  with  56,1  per  cent  of  the  total  product, 
and  Michigan  standing  second,  with  23.1  per  cent. 
These  two  states  represent  79.2  per  cent,  or  more 
than  three-fourths,  of  aU  iron  ore  production  reported 
in  1909. 


ANNUAL  AND  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Plates  Nos.  457  to  501  im'Iudo  a  series  of  illustra¬ 
tions^  dhdtled  as  foMou’>5: 

OoUon — Plates  Nos.  457  to  469. 

Fwandal  of  cities — ^Plates  Nos.  470  to  475, 

Vital  statistics — Plates  Nos.  476  to  478. 

RelUpous  Plates  Nos.  479  ia  492. 

Maniage  and  divorce — Plates  Nos.  493  to  498. 
Insane  in  hospitals— Vlaics  Nos.  499  to  593. 


These  dia^iims  and  maps  were  used  to  illustrate 
the  aimual  repoi4s  of  the  Census  Bureau,  comprising 
statistics  relating  to  the  production  and  ginning  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States^  financial  statistics  of  cities, 
and  mortality  statistics,  and  for  the  special  reports 
covering  statistics  of  religious  bodies,  as  returned  in 
1906,  marriage  and  divorce,  for  the  same  date,  also 
the  insane  in  hos])itais  as  enumerated  January  1, 1910. 


COTTON. 


The  lefUiand  circle  in  Diagram  ]  on  Plate  No.  457 
sho^^,  by  the  size  of  the  sectors,  the  proportion  of 
the  workTs  mill  supply  of  cotton  contributed  by  each 
country  (growth  of  1913).  The  United  States  pro¬ 
duced  60.9  per  cent  of  the  total;  India,  17.1  per 
cent;  and  Egy|>t,  6.6  pei‘  cent,  these  three  countries 
contributing  more  than  four-fiftlis  of  the  wrorkl's  supply. 
The  circle  on  the  right  of  the  diagram  represents  the 
ilistribution  of  the  total  consumption,  by  countries 
(year  ending  August  31,  1913).  The  United  States 
consurnod  the  largest  proportion,  26.9  ]>er  cent;  the 
Ignited  Kuigdom,  with  20.6  per  cent,  was  second, 
these  two  eoimtries  reporting  nearly  one-half  of  the 
\vorld*s  consumption;  Germany  was  third;  British 
India,  fourth;  Russia,  fifth;  and  Japan,  sixth. 

Diagram  2,  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  indicates,  by 
the  length  of  the  bars,  the  cotton  piTKiuetion  hi  speti- 
fied  yeai's,  from  1790  to  1913,  the  difl‘erence  in  the 
length  of  the  bars  showing  in  the  years  named,  up 
to  1904,  an  increase  in  cotkin  production.  In  1904 
a  large  increase  ./as  shown  over  the  production  of 
1900,  but  in  190?  the  cotton  crop  show’^ed  a  decrease 
of  over  2,000,000  bales.  The  crop  of  190S  was  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  1904,  but  a  reduction  was  reported 
in  1909  of  over  3,000,000  bales.  In  1910  an  increase 
was  shown  over  1909,  and  in  1911  the  crop  was  the 
largest  that  had  ever  been  reported  for  the  United 
States,  a  gain  of  over  4,000,000  bales  over  the  crop  of 
1910  being  shown.  In  1012  the  crop  was  reduced 
from  15,692, /01  to  13,703,421  hales,  a  reduction  of 
nearly  2, 000, 000  bales.  In  1913  an  increase  of  over 
450,000  bales  was  reported. 

Plate  No.  458  is  a  sketch  map  t>f  a  section  of  the 
United  States,  on  which  the  cotton-producing  coun¬ 
ties  in  1913  have  been  shadtHl,  tlio  difference  m  the 


shading  separating  the  counties  producing  sea-island 
cHittiiii  from  the  others.  The  location  of  the  center 
of  ctdton  production  in  1859,  1879,  1899,  1906,  1908, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913  is  indicated  by  the  stars. 
The  limit  of  the  region  infested  by  the  boll  weevil 
each  year,  from  1909  to  1913,  is  indicated  by  linc^ 
tliffering  in  character  for  each  year.  These  lines 
indicate  the  northern  limit  of  the  advance  made 
by  this  pest  fmin  year  to  year. 

"Ihe  small  circle  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  map 
shows,  by  the  size  of  the  sectoi’s,  the  percentage  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  1913  grown  in  each  state.  Texas 
ivtis  the  leading  state,  wdth  27.9  per  cent  of  the  total ; 
Georgia  was  second,  wnith  16.4  per  cent;  and  Ala¬ 
bama  third,  wdth  10.6  per  cent,  the  other  states  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  order  of  size  of  their  cotton  crop,  as 
indicattHl  in  the  circle.  IVo  states,  Texas  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  produced  44.3  per  cent  of  the  emp  of  1913. 

Plates  Nos.  459  %o  467  comprise  maps  of  11  coth:in- 
produchig  states,  classifying  each  county  in  those 
states,  according  to  the  production  of  cotton  in  1913. 
The  unshaded  areas  indicate  that  no  cotton  was  re¬ 
ported.  The  classification  of  counties  is  based  on 
the  amount  of  cotton  ginned,  as  follows:  Less  than 
5,000  bales,  5,000  to  10,000  bales,  10,000  to  15,000 
hal^ii,  15,000  to  25,000  bales,  25,000  to  40,000  bales, 
and  40,000  hales  and  over.  Those  counties  that  re- 
portcKl  40,000  or  more  bales  of  cotton  ginned  in  1913 
are  indicated  by  the  solid  black.  There  w'ere  62 
coimtias  that  repurted  40,000  or  mt)re  bales  ginued 
from  the  ci\ip  of  1913,  distributed,  by  states,  as 
frdiows:  Texas,  29  counties;  South  Carolina,  10; 
Oeoigia  and  Mississippi,  each  6;  Ai^kansas,  4;  Ala¬ 
bama,  3  counties;  and  Louisiana,  North  Candina, 
Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee  1  county  each. 
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Diagram  1  on  Plate  No>  468  shows  the  proportion 
of  tho  total  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  August  3L  1913,  consumed,  held  in 
stocks,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  exported,  with  the 
distribution  of  exports  by  countries  to  which  exported. 
The  United  States  consumed  35.9  per  cent,  while  9.9 
per  cent  was  held  in  stocks  and  54.2  per  cent  w*as 
exported,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  amount  ex¬ 
ported,  21.9  per  cent,  going  to  the  United  Kingdom; 
14,8  per  cent,  to  Germany;  6.3  per  cent,  to  France;  3.1 
per  cent,  to  Italy;  and  2.3  per  cent,  to  Japan,  the  other 
countries  receiving  but  a  small  proportion. 

Diagi'am  2  represents,  for  a  series  of  years,  by  the 
length  of  the  bars,  the  exports  of  domestic  cotton 
from  1830  to  1913.  The  exports  vaiy  almost  with 
the  size  of  the  cotton  crop,  but  a  treniendous  iircrease 
in  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  from 
1830,  when  it  was  less  than  1,000,000  bales  of  500 
pounds  each,  to  1912,  when  it  was  nearly  11,000,000 
bales  of  500  pounds  each,  is  brought  out  by  the  <liL 
ference  in  length  of  the  bars. 

The  map  (3)  shows  the  classification  of  states  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  cotton  and  lintens  consumed 


in  1913.  From  the  states  marked  with  a  star  no  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  was  reported,  and  those  wliicli 
consumed  les.s  than  10,000  bales  are  unshaded.  The 
heaviest  consumption,  of  500,000  bales  and  over,  was 
in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  in  the  North 
and  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  in 
the  South.  Those  are  the  states  which  have  the 
greatest  number  of  spindles.  The  next  group,  with 
from  200,060  to  500,000  bales  consumed,  includes 
the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  Texas,  which  produced  the  largest  amount 
of  cotton,  tmly  consumed  from  50,000  to  100,000 
bales. 

The  map  on  Plate  No.  469  shows  the  classification 
of  counties  according  to  the  number  of  cotton  spin¬ 
dles  in  1913.  It  indicates  the  localization  of  the 
cotton  industiy,  there  being  very  few  spindles  shown 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  except  in  the  state  of 
Texas.  Tho  heavy  shading  in  the  New  England 
states  indicates  the  laige  number  of  cotton  factories 
in  that  area.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  also  show  a  heavily  shaded  area,  indicating 
the  location  of  mimerous  factories  in  those  states. 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CITIES. 


Tlio  Bureau  of  the  Ceiii^iis  collects  annually  tlie 
fiiiiincial  statistics  of  cities  having  an  estiinatt'd  pop¬ 
ulation  of  30^000  or  more.  The  elevenUi  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  was  issued  in  June, 
1914,  The  maps  and  diagrams  used  to  ])re8ent  graph¬ 
ically  some  of  the  statistical  tables  are  reprcKluced 
on  Plates  Nos*  470  to  475.  Plate  No.  470,  map 
of  the  Uniteti  Statas  on  which  is  located  each  of  the 
195  cities  ha\'ing  an  estimated  population  of  30,000 
or  more  on  July  1,  1912,  shows  the  cities  for  winch 
the  statistics  were  collected  that:  year. 

On  Diagram  1,  Plate  No.  471,  the  hital  length  of 
the  bar  represents  the  total  pi>pulati(jii  at  each  census, 
from  1790  to  1910,  and  the  estimated  population  for 
the  years  1911  ami  1912.  The  solid  black  portion  of 
the  bar  represents  the  population  in  eiti<^  with  30,000 
inhabitants  or  more,  aiirl  the  part  of  the  bar  shadeti 
with  broad  black  and  white  lines  represents  the  po[nt- 
lation  in  cities  with  8,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.  In 
other  'words,  the  diagram  imiicatcs  the  population  in 
cities  of  the  tw\>  classes— 8,000  to  30,000  an<l  30,000 
and  over — also  tln^  population  outside  such  cities.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  our  cities  has  been 
discussed  fidly  in  the  report  on  po])ulation. 

Diagram  2  represents,  by  the  different  sha<lmg,  the 
percentage  of  the  population  in  cities  with  30,000  or 
more  population,  the  percentage  in  cities  with  S,000 
to  30,000  population,  and  the  percentage  of  popula¬ 
tion  outside  such  cities.  It  will  be  noted  that,  based 
on  the  estimates  of  population  for  1912,  39.5  per  cent 
of  the  population  is  in  cities  with  8,000  or  more 
inhabitants.  At  the  census  of  1910  there  was  re¬ 
ported  in  such  cities  38.8  per  cent  of  the  population, 
and  at  the  First  Census,  in  1 790,  the  ]>ercentage  W(iB 
3,3.  In  1912,  30,7  per  cent  of  the  estimated  popu¬ 
lation  ^vas  in  eities  mth  more  than  30,000  population, 
W'bile  in  1790  there  was  but  one  city  in  that  class, 
w^hich  formed  only  0.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
The  increasing  importance  of  the  cities  %vith  over 
30,000  population  is  apparent. 

Diagram  3  presents  graphically,  for  the  195  citias 
and  for  the  five  groups,  the  per  capita  revenue  re- 
cei])ts  and  the  per  capita  paymeiit-s  for  expenses  and 
interest,  and  for  outlays,  in  five  groups  of  cities  with 
spccificfl  excess  of  revenue  receipts  oyer  payments  for 
expenses  and  interest,  in  1912.  It  wdll  be  noted,  by 


the  difference  iu  tlie  length  of  the  bars  on  this  cUa- 
gf’am,  that  the  per  capita  revenue  receipts  are  largest 
in  the  first  group  (more  than  40  per  cent),  and  that 
they  are  larger  in  the  fourth  group  (10  to  20  per  cent) 
than  in  any  other  group  except  the  first.  Expenses  and 
interest  are  larger  in  the  fourth  group  than  in  any 
other.  Per  capita  outlays  are  largest  in  the  first  group 
and  smallest  in  the  fifth  grou]>. 

Diagram  4  presents  the  net  revenue  recei])ts  ami  net 
governinentai  cost  payments  of  146  cities,  from  1902 
to  1912,  the  bars  for  the  latter  being  subdivklod,  liy 
different  shading,  into  expenses,  interest,  and  outlays. 
The  compaiison  is  confined  to  146  eities  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  statistics  could  not  be  secured  for  11  years 
for  more  than  146  of  the  195  cities  to  which  the  voh 
ume  relates  for  the  year  1912.  The  49  cities  for 
which  comparative  statistics  are  not  given  are  listed  on 
page  17  of  the  Report  on  I'inancial  Stafeties  of  Cities, 
A  com]iaratively  small  increase  for  net  governmental 
cost  payments  was  showm  each  year  from  1902  to 
1906,  but  from  1906  to  1907  the  increase  was  much 
larger  than  during  any  previous  year.  From  1907 
to  1908  the  increase  was  almost  as  great  as  for  the 
previous  year,  but  from  1908  to  1909  it  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  same,  showing  no  increase.  The  increase 
each  year  since  1909  has  been  almost  uniform.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  net  revenue  receipts  wm  regular,  being  nearly 
the  same  each  year.  The  difference  iu  length  of  bam, 
lietween  1902  and  191 2,  measures  the  enormous  iticrease 
ill  both,  the  receipts  and  governmental  cost  payments 
havLug  practically  doubled  in  the  1 1  yeam. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  472  presents  the  net  govern¬ 
mental  cost  payments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
146  cities  for  each  year  from  1902  to  1912.  The  bar 
reprasenting  the  cost  payments  of  the  United  States  is 
divided  by  different  shading  into  two  parts,  tme  rep¬ 
resenting  pensions  and  the  remainder  of  the  bar  other 
purfiose^.  It  wtJI  be  noted,  by  compaiing  the  length 
of  the  bai-s,  that  the  cost  payments  of  the  United  States 
decreased  from  1904  to  1905,  also  from  1909  to  1910, 
The  payments  for  1 46  cities  indicate  a  uniform  increase^ 
mth.  the  exception  of  1908  and  1909,  the  expenditurf*s 
for  thase  y eais  being  practically  the  same.  In  1 902  the 
cost  payments  for  the  United  States  exceeded  those  of 
the  1 46  cities  by  $220,81 7,044,  but  in  191 2  the  cost  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  cities  had  increased  more  rapidly  than 
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those  of  the  United  States^  and  there  was  only  a  diff  er* 
enee  of  S5S,276,351,  the  cost  payments  for  the  Ihiited 
States  being  greater  by  that  amiuiiit. 

Diagram  2  on  tliis  plate  sets  forth  the  m^t  payments 
for  outlays  for  the  United  States  and  New  York  city 
from  1902  to  1912.  In  1902  the  outlays  for  New  York 
city  were  double  those  for  the  United  States,  but  the 
increase  in  the  outlays  of  the  United  States  was  very 
rapid  from  1903  to  1904,  when  they  exceeded  the  out¬ 
lays  for  New  York  city  by  more  than  §15,000,000. 
In  1905  the  outlays  for  l)oth  the  United  States  and 
New  York  had  decreased,  but  in  that  year  the  outlays 
of  New  York  city  exceedetl  those  of  the  United  States  i 
by  more  than  S20,000,()00.  Both  increased  I'apidly  un¬ 
til  190S,  when  they  were  very  nearly  equal,  the  outlay 
for  New  York  city  being  slightly  larger  than  that  for 
the  United  States.  In  1909  the  outlays  of  the  United 
States  were  more  than  810,000,000  larger  than  the  out¬ 
lays  for  New  York  city.  Since  that  date  the  outlays 
for  the  United  States  have  increased  gratlunlly  each 
year,  while  in  New  York  city  the  outlays  for  1911  were 
much  larger  than  for  1912, 

Diagram  3,  Plate  No.  472,  compares  the  following 
items:  Net  indebtedness  of  146  cities,  the  United 
States,  and  New  York  city,  for  11  years,  1902  to  1912, 
the  bars  being  shaded  to  represent  the  net  indebted¬ 
ness  for  {vach  of  tlie  thre^e  divisions. 

In  1902  tlie  net  indebtedness  of  New  York  city  was 
much  less  than  that  of  the  United  States  or  the  146 
cities,  the  United  States  having  a  larger  debt  than  the 
146  cities.  In  1903  the  debt  of  New  York  city  had 
grown  slightly,  the  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
had  decreased,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  146  cities 
had  increased,  so  that  the  146  cities  had  a  greater  debt 
than  the  LTnited  States;  the  bar  representing  the  net 
debt  of  the  146  cities  increased  steadily  each  year 
from  1902  until  1912,  when  it  was  §1,932,547,533.  The 
net  indebtedness  for  New  York  city  also  incroaset! 
steadily  until  in  1912  it  was  $792,927,021.  The  not  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  United  States  decrease il  from  1902 
to  1903  and  from  1905  to  1907,  increased  gradually  to 
1910,  and  decreased  from  1910  to  1911,  but  showetl 
a  slight  increase  in  1912,  at  which  date  it  was 
$1,027,574,697. 

Diagram  4  on  the  same  plate  is  of  great  interest,  as 
it  presents  the  per  capita  net  indebtedness  for  the 
same  units  for  which  the  total  net  ind(d)ttHlnt^s  was 
shown  in  Diagram  3.  The  per  capita  debt  of  the 
United  States  did  not  in  any  year,  from  1902  to  1912, 
exceed  $13,  the  highest  per  capita  being  $12,24  for  the 
yeai"  1902,  The  per  capita  net  indebtedness  of  the  146 
cities  in  1902  was  $44.19;  this  gradually  increased 
each  year  until  in  1912  it  had  reached  S70.47.  The 
pi^r  capita  net  indebte<lness  of  New  York  city  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  both  tho  Unitc^d  States  and  the  146  cities  ' 
combined.  In  1902  it  was  $76.45,  and  from  that  date 
it  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  per  capita 


indebtedness  of  the  146  cities,  until  in  1912  it  reached 
$156,57,  having  more  than  doubled  in  the  1 1  yeai's, 
while  the  per  capita  debt  of  the  146  cities  had  in¬ 
creased  59.5  per  cent,  and  that  for  the  United  States 
had  sliown  a  slight  decrease.  The  per  capita  debt  of 
New  York  city  in  1912  was  more  than  double  the  per 
capita  tlebt  for  the  146  cities. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  473  shtnvs  the  per  capita 
net  revenue  receipts  and  governmeiital  cost  payments 
for  groups  of  cities  vnih  specified  population  in  1912. 
The  five  groups  of  cities  are  from  30,000  to  50,000 
populatum,  50,000  to  100,000,  100,000  to  300,000, 
300,000  to  500,000,  anti  500,000  and  over.  The  cost 
payments  and  net  revenue  receipts  both  increase  regu¬ 
larly  from  the  lowest  group  (30,000  to  50,000  popu¬ 
lation)  to  the  highest  group  (500,000  and  over),  the 
per  capita  iu  the  highest  population  group  being  al¬ 
most  double  that  of  the  smallest  group.  This  proves 
that  the  per  capita  governmental  cost  payments  in 
large  cities  k  far  higher  than  in  smaller  cities. 

Per  capita  net  revenue  receipts  and  govern  mental 
cost  payments  for  cities  with  highest  anti  lowest  per 
capita  governmental  cost  payjnents,  iji  groups  of 
citie.s  with  s]>ecified  jitqiulatioii,  in  1912,  are  presented 
iu  Diiigram  2,  The  diagram  shows  for  each  population 
group  the  dilference  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
cities  in  each  group,  the  comparison  being  specially 
iioticDable  iu  the  group  50,000  to  100,000  population 
by  ctunparing  the  bar  fur  Johnsfijwn,  having  the  loivast 
per  ca]>ita  in  that  class,  with  that  for  Tacoma.  The 
difference  between  tho  |)air  of  cities  with  the  smallest 
pupidatiuTi,  Quincy  and  San  Diego,  is  much  greater 
than  between  the  pair  t)f  large  cities,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  the  difference  between  the  latter  cities 
being  less  than  between  the  highest  and  lowest  cities 
iu  any  other  ]>opulation  group. 

In  Diagram  3,  ])er  capita  net  jiaymeuts  for  the 
principal  governmental  costs  of  146  citms  from  1902 
to  1912,  the  length  of  the  bat’s  showa  the  total  per 
capita,  and  the  shaded  portions  represent  four  dif¬ 
ferent  items  of  expense.  The  black  part  of  the  bar, 
indicating  the  largest  item,  represents  the  expenses 
of  general  departments;  the  next  largest  item  was 
outlays,  with  interest  next,  expenses  of  public  seiwice 
enteq> rises  having  the  smallest  proportion,  total 

length  of  the  bars  on  the  diagram  shows  that  the 
increases  from  year  to  year  arc  not  regular;  for instanc^e, 
1904  and  1905  show  practically  the  same  length  of 
bar.  while  from  1908  to  1909  there  is  a  marked 
decrease,  a  decrease  being  indicated  for  eacdi  of  the 
items  niaking  up  the  total. 

On  Diagram  4,  [>or  capita  net  recei|)ts  from  the 
ptincipal  revenues  from  1902  to  1912,  the  hais  are 
divided  into  sections  representing  eight  diflereiit  items. 

!  The  largest  item  of  the  net  receipts  was  the  general 
property  tax;  the  second  was  lor  public  service  enter¬ 
prises;  special  assessments  were  third;  taxes  on  liquor 
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traiFif  were  fourth;  %vlii I e  the  smallest  amf run t  received 
was  from  license  ta^es  other  than  liquor,  Th<'  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  length  of  the  bars  show  that  there  was  a 
gradual  increase  each  year,  except  from  190hS  to  1009, 
when  a  slight  decrease  was  re])ortecL 

Diagram  5  presents  the  ])er  c*apita  net  i)ayniciits  f(?r 
specified  general  departmental  expenses  of  cities  with 
tlie  highest  and  lowest  ]>cr  capita,  by  groups  of  cities 
with  specified  populatitm  in  1912,  In  the  lowest  class 
(if  cuties,  with  from  30,000  io  50,000  population,  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.j  and  Charlotte,  N,  C,,  are  compared,  the 
net  ]>aymcnts  of  Newton  ($25.29)  being  prac*  tic  ally 
four  times  as  large  as  those  of  Charlotte  ($6.44).  In 
the  class  50,000  to  100,000  po]>ulation  the  per  capita 
for  Sprhxgiield,  Mass.  ($20.51),  is  more  than  thiTc 
times  as  large  as  that  for  iVllenhnvTi,  Pa.  ($6,47).  In 
the  class  100,000  to  300,000  the  per  capita  for  Denver 
($20.13)  is  more  than  double  that  of  Bhmiiigham 
($8.64),  In  the  class  of  300,000  to  500,000  the  per 
capita  for  Wasliingtoii  is  practii^ally  double  that  of  New 
Orleans,  the  former  ha\dng  a  per  capita  of  $25.43  and 
the  latter  of  $12.79.  In  the  liighost  class  of  cities — 
those  over  500,000— Boston,  ■with  a  per  capita  of 
$28.06,  and  Baltimore,  with  $15.14,  are  compared, 
Bostoids  per  capita  exceeding  that  of  Baltimore  by 
nearly  $13. 

Diagram  6  illustrates  the  increase  in  the  per  c“apita 
jjayinent  for  the  principal  general  departmental  ex- 
j)ensea,  from  1902  in  1012,  for  the  146  cities  covered 
by  the  different  (census  reports  for  the  1 1  years.  The 
differences  in  the  length  of  the  bars  indicate  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  per  capita  payments  for  the 
seven  items  hidicatcd  in  the  legend.  The  increase 
from  $13.02  in  1902  to  $17.34  in  1912  is  a  gain  during 
the  11  years  of  33.2  ])er  treiit.  Each  per  capita  gains 
slightly  over  the  previous  year,  except  tor  1 90S 
and  1909,  w-heii  a  slight  decrease  is  shown. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  474  shows  the  per  cent  dis¬ 
tribution  of  principal  general  depai-tmentid  expenses, 
from  1902  to  1912,  of  146  cities.  Each  bar  represents 
1 00  per  cent,  and  tlie  dift'erence  in  the  sh  ading  for  each 
division  mdieatos  tlic  percentage  in  each  of  the  eight 
items  specified,  the  sliading  indicating  that  the  items 
have  varied  veiy  little  from  year  to  yem'j  the  propor¬ 
tion  in  each  of  these  groups  being  nearly  the  same. 

Diaginini  2  on  the  same  plate,  revenue  recci}>ts  iind 
pajnnents  for  expensi's  of  the  w^ator-supply  systems  of 
146  cities  frani  19(12  to  1912,  presents  grapliically  two 
items  and  indicate  that  the  revenue  receipts  w^ere 
much  in  excess  of  the  pajmiciits  for  expenses.  A  regu¬ 
lar  incretisG  is  shovii  f rom  rear  to  year  in  the  revenue 
receipts.  The  pajTuents  for  expenses  show  a  slight 
decrease  from  1904  to  1905,  but  an  increase  for  each 
of  the  other  years,  tdthough  the  increase  from  1908  to 
1 909  was  veiy  small. 

Diagram  3,  Plate  No.  474,  per  capita  increases  in  net 
indebtedness  and  net  pajTiients  for  interest  by  146 
cities  from  19U2  to  1912,  is  a  double  diagram,  the 
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upper  diagram  reprc^soiiting  net  indebtedness  and  the 
lower,  net  payments  for  interest,  foi'  a  series  of  1 1  years. 
A  study  of  the  diagninrs  shows  that  the  increase  in 
net  indebtedness  and  in  net  pa3nnents  for  interest  has 
been  steady,  the  length  of  the  bars  Indicating  that 
in  every  year  the  per  capita  net  indebtedness  incrciised, 
but  in  the  lower  diagram  it  wUl  be  noted  that  the 
net  payments  for  interest  decreased  from  1908  to  1909, 
till  other  3^ears  having  steadily  increased. 

Diagram  4  on  tins  plate  pi'esents  the  increase  of  per 
capita  intlebtedness  with  mcrease  in  size  of  cities  in 
1912.  The  lower  bar  in  each  group  represents  the  net 
debt,  while  the  upper  btw  is  shaded  to  indicate  the 
indebtedness  for  general  departments  arul  municipal 
sendee,  also  public  seiwice.  The  per  capita  indebted¬ 
ness  is  smallest  for  the  cities  with  the  kuist  population 
and  the  debt  increases,  group  by  group,  tt>  that  of  the 
cities  with  the  largest  niniiber  of  inhabitants.  As  has 
been  shown  on  all  the  other  diagrams,  the  per  capita 
net  debt  increases  as  the  size  of  the  city  increases. 

Diagnim  5,  Plate  No.  474,  per  capita  net  indebtedness 
of  cities  wdth  liighest  and  lowest  per  capita,  in  groups  of 
cities uith  specified  population,  in  1912,  strikingly  pre¬ 
sents,  by  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  bars,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  difference  between  the  lowest  and  highest 
per  capita  indebtedness  m  the  cities  m  each  group. 
The  greatest  disparity  is  shown  between  the  per 
capita  debt  of  Springfield,  Mi>.  ($3.76),  and  that  of 
Galveston,  Tex.  ($113.24),  in  the  group  with  the  sniidl- 
est  population.  In  the  group  over  500,000  the  per 
capita  net  debt  of  Detroit  ($18,09)  is  compaj^ed  mth 
that  for  New  York  ($156.57), 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  475  shows  the  inci'ease  of 
property  tax  levies,  wdth  increase  in  size  of  cities,  in 
1912.  The  per  capita  for  the  group  with  the  greatest 
popxilation  was  $23.42,  nearly  twice  that  of  the  group 
with  the  smallest  population,  $11.93. 

Diagram  2  on  the  same  plate  presents  the  averages  per 
100  inhabit  ants  of  theexpenses  of  stated  kinds  of  schools, 
in  groups  of  cities  with  specified  population,  in  1912. 
The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  Inirs  shows  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  expenses  for  the  four  items  anti  indicates 
that  the  increase  is  gradual  from  the  group  with 
50,000  to  100,000  population  to  the  group  wdth  the 
greatest  population,  the  two  lower  groups,  30,000  to 
50,000  and  50,000  to  100,000  populatiombeing  nearly 
equal.  The  expenses  var^^  but  little  hi  the  several 
groups,  the  elementaiy  day  schools  having  the  high¬ 
est  average  as  well  as  the  greatest  increase  from  the 
lowest  population  group  to  the  highest. 

Diagrams  on  this  plate  gives  the  per  cent  distribution 
of  the  expenses  of  schools  for  stated  objects,  in  groups  of 
cities  with  specified  popuhition,  in  1912.  The  per¬ 
centages  for  the  operation  of  school  plants  and  general 
achiiinlstration  exhibit  a  number  of  differences  and 
indicate  that  in  these  items  the  expense  is  greater  in 
the  small  cities  than  in  the  large  cities,  the  other  items 
showdng  very  slight  differences. 
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Diagram  4^  Plate  No.  475,  averages  per  100  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  expenses  for  stated  objects  of  the  schools, 
in  groups  of  cities  \nth  specified  population,  in  1912. 
The  length  of  the  bars  and  shaded  divisions  repre¬ 
senting  the  five  items  are  practically  the  same  for  the 
cities  in  the  two  groups  with  the  smallest  population. 
The  averages  in  each  group  follow  the  general  trend 
of  other  diagrams,  increasing  with  the  size  of  the  city. 
Instruction  shorn  a  gi^eater  proportional  increase  than 
any  other  item  and  forms  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
total  expense. 

Diagram  5  on  this  plate  represents  the  per  cent 
distribution  of  the  expenses  of  three  kinds  of  schools 
in  groups  of  cities  with  specified  population  in  1912. 
The  bars  are  the  same  length  and  each  represents  100 
per  cent,  the  shading  indicating  the  proportion  for 
each  land  of  school.  The  percentage  for  the  secondary 
day  schools  reverses  the  usual  procedure,  and  is  higher 
in  the  cities  with  the  smaller  population  and  forms  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  total  in  the  cities  with  the 
largest  population.  The  elementary  day  schools  are 
practically  the  same.  The  percentages  for  night 
schools  and  all  other  schools  increase  from  the  small 
cities  to  the  large. 


The  map  (6)  on  Plate  No.  475  indicates,  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  shading,  the  percentage  of  the  total  estimated 
population  of  each  of  the  states  living  in  cities  with 
30,000  or  more  inhabitants  in  1912.  The  percentages 
are  based  on  the  estimated  population  of  the  cities  and 
of  the  United  States  for  1912.  The  dark  shade  marks 
the  states  wluch  have  a  great  preponderance  of  this 
urban  element.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  are  the  states  which  have  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  their  population  in  cities  with  30,000 
or  more  inhabitants.  In  the  next  group,  40  to  50  per 
cent,  we  find  a  wdde  range  geographically;  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Illinois  in  the  Kast  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  West  are  all  in  this  class.  There  are  nine 
states  without  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants — two  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River — A^ermont  and  Mississippi — and 
seven  %vest  of  this  river — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 
There  are  four  states — Maine,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carohna,  and  South  Carolina — east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  with  less  than  10  per  cent  of  their  population  in 
cities  of  30,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  two  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  this  chiss — Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma. 


VITAL  STATISTICS. 


The  act  of  March  2,  1902,  established  a  permanent 
Census  Ofhce  and  provided  for  an  annual  report  on 
mortality  statistics.  Under  the  terms  of  the  law  the 
statistics  were  restricted  to  states  having  adequate 
registration  laws.  The  act  providing  for  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Census,  approved  July  2,  1900,  made  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  collection  of  mortality  data  by  the 
enumerators,  as  at  the  previous  censuses. 

The  four  small  maps  on  Plate  No.  476  represent,  by 
shading,  the  growth  of  the  regist^^ation  area  for  deaths 
from  ISSO  to  1913.  The  two  small  circles  hi  the  lower 
left  corner  of  each  map  indicate  the  per  cent  of  the 
population  in  the  registration  area  and  the  proportion  of 
the  total  area  included  in  the  registration  area  at  the 
dates  specified. 

In  1880  the  population  in  what  are  teraied  the 
registration  states  formed  only  17  per  cent  of  the  total 
popuifttion,  while  the  area  of  the  states  included  in  the 
registration  area  was  only  0.6  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  the  United  States.  In  1880  only  two  states  wore 
mcludcd  in  the  registration  area — Massachusetts  and 
New  Jemey, 

In  1890  the  registration  area  had  been  extended  to 
include — in  addition  to  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey — New  Ilampshu'e,  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Delaware,  and  included 
31.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  3  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  United  States, 

In  1900  the  registration  area  was  enlai’ged  and 
included  40.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  7.1 
per  cent  of  the  area,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Indiana 
having  been  added  and  Delaware  dropped. 

Ill  1913  the  registration  area  had  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  65.1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  land  area — that  is, 
38.6  per  cent.  In  1913  the  collection  of  mortality 
statistics  from  registration  states  mcludcd  the  follow¬ 
ing  states:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missoiui,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Utali,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washmgton,  and  Wisconsin, 
also  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition  to  these 
states  the  registration  area  included  41  cities  in 
nonregistration  states,  and  all  municipalities  in  North 
Carolina  having  a  population  of  1,600  or  more  in 
1900. 

Plate  No.  477  compares  the  death  rate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  registration  area  with  those  of  certain 
foreign  comatries  for  each  year  from  1900  to  1911. 
The  countries  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Sweden 
each  had  a  lower  death  rate  than  the  United  States 
from  1900  to  1911,  except  in  1908,  when  the  death 
rate  for  the  United  States  was  14.8  and  that  of  Sweden 


14.9.  England  and  Wales  in  the  earlier  periods  had 
a  higher  death  rate  than  that  reported  for  the  United 
States,  but  in  1903,  and  in  later  periods  until  1908,  its 
death  rate  was  slightly  below  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  1908  they  were  the  same,  the  lines 
crossing  again  shortly  after  1909,  and  again  cross¬ 
ing  just  before  1911.  All  the  other  countries 
show  a  higher  death  rate  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  that  of  diile  being  especially  marked  as  having 
the  highest  death  rate  of  all  the  countries  reported. 
Hungary  and  Spain  are  the  next  in  order,  their  lines 
crossing  at  five  difierent  periods.  The  death  rate  of 
Austria  is  below  both  that  of  Hungary  and  Spain  but 
above  that  of  Italy,  except  in  1908,  when  it  fell 
below  the  Italian  death  rate;  for  subsequent  years  a 
higher  death  rate  was  reported.  Japan  is  represented 
from  1900  to  1909  only.  Its  death  rate  is  below  that 
of  Italy,  except  in  1909,  but  above  that  of  France, 
except  in  1900  and  1906,  when  it  was  slightly  lowei. 
For  the  early  years,  from  1900  to  1905,  the  French 
and  German  death  rates  were  very  close  but  after  1905 
the  German  death  rate  was  below  that  of  France  at 
every  year  report-ed.  The  general  death  rate  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  below  that  of  Germany,  except  between  1909 
and  1911,  and  above  that  of  England  and  Wales  and 
the  United  States. 

Plate  No.  478  represents,  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  lines,  the  death  rates  from  important  causes  of 
death  in  the  registration  area'  of  the  United  States 
for  each  of  the  years  from  1900  to  and  including 
1912.  The  heavy  black  line,  representing  the  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis,  indicates  a  striking  decrease 
from  1900  to  1912,  and  in  tlie  latter  year  was  slightly 
below  that  of  organic  heart  disease.  The  death  rate 
from  pneumonia  was  second  from  1900  to  1907; 
between  1907  and  1908  it  fell  below  the  death  rate 
from  heart  disease.  Organic  heart  disease  has  shown 
a  startling  increase  and  in  1912  was  liigher  than 
tuberculosis  or  pneumonia;  it  was  third  in  rank  in 
the  death  rates  from  1900  to  1907;  between  1907  and 
1908  it  crossed  the  pneumonia  death  rate  line  and 
continued  above  that  cause  of  death  until  in  1912  it 
was  highest  among  the  causes  of  death.  One  peculiar 
fact  brought  out  in  the  ditigram  is  the  closeness  with 
which  the  lines  representing  the  death  rates  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy,  and  cancer  approach 
each  other  from  1903  to  1912.  The  three  lines 
indicating  the  lowest  death  rates  shown  on  the 
diagi^am,  those  of  measles,  whooping  cough,  and 
scarlet  fever,  are  very  close  and  cross  and  recross 
each  other  from  1900  to  1912;  for  the  latter  year, 
scarlet  fever  had  the  lowest  death  rate  of  the  three, 
whooping  cough  the  highest,  and  measles  just  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


Tho  Census  Burtmti  collocteil  in  the  yeaj’  1906  sta¬ 
tistics  of  religious  bodies  in  oont mental  United  States, 
no  effort  being  made  to  include  statistics  of  organiza¬ 
tions  in  any  poll  ion  of  the  outlying  territory.  Although 
the  report  was  not  ))rinted  until  1910,  the  data  relate 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1906.  This  repoil  contairuM] 
many  illustratioiis  and  it  has  been  deemed  advisabh^ 
to  include  them  in  this  volume  as  Plates  Nos,  479  to 
492. 

Wherever  the  designation  ‘'not  church  membei's^^ 
has  been  used  it  represents  the  difference,  between  the 
number  reported  as  communicants,  or  membei^,  anti 
the  total  population.  It  embraces,  therefore,  chlldreii 
too  young  to  become  church  members,  as  well  as  that 
pi’oportioii  of  the  population  eligible  to  church  mem¬ 
bership,  although  not  affiliattnl  with  any  religious 
denomination. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  479  shows  the  proportion 
of  the  poptdation  repoiled  as  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  ''all  other church  members,  and  the 
proportion  not  reported  as  church  meinboiSj  i:i  1890 
and  V906.  The  areas  of  the  two  circles  are  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  total  population  mturned  in  1890  and  1906, 
the  circles  being  divitU'd  into  sectom  hi  proportion  to 
the  four  classes  specified.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  : 
Pi'otostant  bodies  include  nearly  all  of  the  church  | 
membership,  the  "all  other"  religious  dtmominations  j 
being  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  population  | 
of  the  United  States.  The  lai'go  proportion  in  the  | 
class  "not  church  membei's''  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of 
all  poisons,  including  children,  not  reported  as  church 
membcis.  (See  note  at  head  of  diagram.) 

In  Diagram  2  on  Plate  No, 479,  distribution  of  coni- 
mimicants  or  mombeis,  by  principal  faniilit^  or  cle- 
noniinations,  in  1890  and  1906,  the  areas  of  the  two 
circles  are  in  pi'o portion  to  the  number  of  communi¬ 
cants  or  members  returned  at  the  dates  specified. 
The  sectors  of  the  circlets  indicate  the  proportion  each  I 
of  the  principal  denominations  formed  of  the  total. 
In  1890  the  Ronian  Catholic  was  first,  Methodist 
second,  Baptist  thhd,  Presbyterian  fourth,  and 
Lutheran  fifth;  in  1906  the  Catholic,  Methodist, 
and  Baptist  occupied  the  same  places,  but  the  Luth¬ 
eran  was  fourth  and  the  Presbyterian  fifth,  the 
Lutheran  having  increastMl  more  rapidly  than  the 
Presbyterian.  The  other  denominations  had  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  proportions  at  each  census. 

Plates  Nos.  4S0  to  483  each  consist  of  a  series  of 
twelve  circles,  each  circle  representing  a  state,  ai*- 
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ranged  in  iilphabetical  order;  each  circh*  is  divided 
into  sectors  in  the  proportion  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  deiioiiiinatioiis  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
comm unie ants,  or  membeis,  of  all  religious  bodies  in 
the  state.  The  Roman  Catholic  denomination  leads 
in  30  states,  is  secaml  in  6  states,  tliird  in  7  states,  and 
fourth  in  2  states,  there  being  only  3  states—North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee— in  wliich  it 
di<l  not  appear  as  fourth  or  higher.  The  Baptist  leads 
in  11  states,  is  second  in  6  states,  third  in  4  states, 
and  fourth  in  8  states.  The  Methodist  leads  in  5 
states,  is  second  in  25  states,  third  in  9  states,  and 
foui'th  in  8  states.  The  Latter-day  Saints  is  the  only 
other  denomination  leading  in  any  state,  l)eing  first 
in  2  (Idaho  and  LTtah),  second  in  2,  and  third  in  1. 
The  Lutheran  is  second  in  4  states,  third  in  .5  states, 
and  fourth  in  5  states,  while  the  Presbyt^erian  is  third 
ill  16  states  and  fourth  in  9  states.  The  next  denomi¬ 
nation  ill  importance  is  the  Congregationalist,  which 
is  sL^cond  in  4  states,  third  in  1  state,  and  fourth  in  3 
states. 
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PERCEi^TAttE  OE  TOTAL  POPULATION  EEPltK- 
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On  Plate  No,  484,  proportion  of  the  population 
reported  as  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  "all 
other"  church  membei^,  and  proportion  not  reported 
as  chui'ch  members,  for  each  state  and  territory  in 
1906,  the  high  eat  percentage  of  Protestant  chuich 
niembei-s  was  found  in  South  Carolina  (45  per  cent), 
and  the  lowest  percentage  in  Utah  (2,6  per  cent).  The 
liigheat  percentage  of  Roman  Catholic  Church  mem¬ 
bers  WHS  found  in  New  Me^tico  (56.2  per  cent),  and  the 
lowest  percentage  in  North  Carolina  (0,2  per  cent). 
The  "all  other religious  bodies  had  the  largest  pro- 
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portion  (largely  comijmiug  Latter-day  Saints)  in 
Utah  and  the  smallest  proportion  (less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent)  in  Nortli  Carolina.  New  Mexico 
shows  the  largest  proportion  (63,3  per  cent)  of  its 
population  reported  as  comniiinicantSj  or  chui'cli 
meniben^;  Utah  the  next  largest  proportion  (54.6  per 
cent);  Rhode  Island  tlurd  (54  per  cent);  while  Okla¬ 
homa  had  the  lowest  per  cent  (18.2)  of  its  population 
reported  as  church  membersi  and  the  highest  per  cent 
(81.8)  reported  as  not  clnirch  members. 

Plates  Nos.  485  and  486  consist  of  a  series  of  12 
small  maps  which  show  the  number  of  communicants, 
or  members,  per  thousand  of  the  population  for  12 
piincipal  families,  or  denominations,  for  each  state 
and  territory,  in  1606,  In  the  states  left  unshaded 
none  of  the  denominations  specified  are  reported. 
The  states  are  shaded  in  gi^oups,  as  follows:  The  first 
group,  less  than  10  per  thousand  of  population;  the 
second  group,  10  to  25  per  thousand;  the  third  group, 
25  to  50  per  thousand;  the  fourth  group,  50  to  100 
per  thousaiul;  and  the  fifth  and  last  group,  100  or 
over  to  each  thousand  of  population. 

The  fii’st  map  shows  the  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  total  population  of  each  state.  The 
states  covered  A\dth  black  have  IQO  pemons  and  over 
of  this  denomination  in  each  thousand  of  population. 
A  comparison  of  the  12  maps  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  the  largest  number  of  com¬ 
municants,  or  members,  of  any  of  the  denominations. 

On  Map  2,  Methodist  bodies,  the  solid  black  shading 
in  the  South  indicates  the  slates  in  which  the  Metho¬ 
dists  are  most  proininent. 

The  Baptists  are  more  numerous  iri  a  largei"  number 
of  the  Southern  states  than  the  Methodists,  as  is  shown 
by  the  solid  black  covering  the  states  indicated  on 
Map  3. 

The  Lutheran  bodies  are  strongest  in  the  North¬ 
west,  as  uulicated  !>y  the  solid  black  areas  on  Map  4, 
due  to  the  large  number  of  Scandinavians  and  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  states  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and 
WLsconsin.  The  uncolored  areas  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  indicate  no  churches  of  this  denomination. 

The  Presbyterian  bodies,  as  shown  on  Map  5,  are 
scattered  and  do  not  show  any  proportion  above  the 
group  25  to  50  per  thousand  in  any  state. 

ila])  6  indicates  that  the  largest  proportion  of  Dis¬ 
ciples,  or  Cliristians,  is  found  in  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
Map  1  on  Plate  No.  486  presents  the  tlistributicm  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  bodies.  Only  4  states— 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Maiyland,  and  Nevada — 
ai*e  shaded  to  fall  in  tlio  group  25  to  50  per  thousand. 

On  Map  2,  distrihiition  ot  the  Congregationalists, 
the  shading  indicates  that  Ooimecticut  and  Vermont 
had  the  highest  proportion  of  this  element.  Tlie  map 
also  shows  7  stat(?s  mishuded,  indicating  that  no 
churches  of  Cougi-egationalists  wore  reported. 
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iVs  mdicated  on  Map  3,  for  Reformed  bother,  about 
iiiilf  the  states  are  unsh  aded,  uidicrating  tJuit  no  (diurche^ 
of  tills  denominatitui  were  reported.  Pemisjlvania 
was  the  state  reporting  the  highest  proportion  of  this 
denomination. 

On  Map  4,  United  Brethren,  all  the  states  rejmrteil 
are  in  the  class  less  than  25  per  thousand,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  states  beuig  unshaded,  indicathig  im 
churches  report erl  for  tliis  denomination. 

On  Map  5,  Gei'man  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
iimerica,  26  states  in  New  England,  the  South,  and 
the  far  West  liave  no  churches  of  this  religious  denomi¬ 
nation.  In  only  2  states — Illinois  and  ilissouri — are 
they  reported  with  from  10  to  25  communicants  per 
thousand  of  population. 

The  Latter-<lay  Saints  (Map  6)  have  churches  re¬ 
ported  from  29  of  the  states,  but  the  highest  propor¬ 
tion  of  mem  hex's  is  in  the  states  of  Idaho  and  Utah, 
these  states  reporting  over  100  ]>er  thousand  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Wyoming,  vdth  50  to  100  per  thousand,  and 
Nevada  and  Arizona,  with.  25  to  50  per  thousand,  nxe 
the  only  states  reporting  more  than  10  per  thousand 
of  population.  Nineteen  states  are  unshaded,  hidicat- 
ing  no  churches  of  this  denomination. 

Pliites  Nos.  487  and  488  consist  of  12  diagi'ams, 
giving  the  niimher  of  commniiicants,  or  membem,  per 
thousand  population,  aiTauged  acetn'ding  to  propor¬ 
tional  strength  for  twelve  principal  families  or  denomi¬ 
nation,  for  each  state  and  teiritoTy,  in  1906.  The 
length  of  the  bar  represents  the  number  of  communi¬ 
cants  of  that  body  per  thousand  in  each  state,  aminged 
in  order,  with  the  liigliest  proportion  first, 

Diagi'am  I  on  Plato  No.  4S7,  Roman  Catholic,  illus¬ 
trates  the  fact  that  New  Mexico  has  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  Roman  Catholics,  followed  by  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  Louisiana,  and  Connecticut,  in  order. 
The  smallest  proportion  of  Romtm  Catholics  indicated 
on  the  diagram  was  reported  from  South  Carolina . 

Diagram  2,  Baptist,  mdicates  that  they  are  strong¬ 
est  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  ^41abania,  Missi.ssip]n, 
and  Virginia;  in  fact,  the  loading  states  for  this  de¬ 
nomination  are  Southern  states.  The  sniaEest  pro- 
])ortio[i  indicated  on  this  diagiuim  was  for  Montana. 

Diagi'ain  3,  laitheran,  shows  that  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  denomination  was  found  in  iliiuiesota, 
with  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  South  Dakota  fol* 

*  lowing  in  the  order  named.  The  smallest  proportion 
reported  from  the  states  represented  f>n  the  dia¬ 
gram  is  for  Rhode  Islanil. 

The  largest  proportion  of  United  Brethren,  as  shown 
on  Diagram  4,  appears  in  Indiana,  followed  by  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Kansas,  anti  Pennsylvania,  in  the  order 
named . 

In  Diagi'am  5 ,  R  ef  ormed  B  odiea ,  Penns  ylvania  le  ads , 

'  with  New  Jersey,  Olno,  Michigan,  and  Maryland  fol- 
I  lowing  in  the  order  named.  This,  like  the  United 
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Brctliren,  is,  in  numbert^,  one  ti!  tlie  smjtllGr  religious 
deno  mina  tions , 

Plate  No.  488  is  comprised  of  seven  diagi'ams.  On 
Diagram  I,  Methodistj  South  Carolina  had  tlie  highest 
proportion,  followed  by  Delaware,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Florida,  in  the  order  named.  The 
smallest  propoition  among  the  states  repr^ented  on 
the  ditigi'am  is  shown  for  LTtah. 

In  Diagi^am  2,  Disciples,  the  largest  proportion  shown 
is  for  the  state  of  Kentucky;  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  and  Iowa  follow.  Of  the  states  listed  on 
the  dingt^am,  New  Mexico  reported  the  smallest  |)ro- 
portion. 

The  state  leading  in  Presbyterians,  as  shovv^i  in 
Diagram  3,  was  Pennsylvonia.  Tennessee  was  secoinl, 
New  Jemey  thh*(l,  Ohio  fourth,  and  Colorado  fifth. 
The  state  with  the  lowest  proportion  represented  on 
the  diagram  was  Venuont. 

In  Diagram  4,  Protestant  Episcopal  cominumcants, 
the  District  of  Columbia  reported  the  highest  propor¬ 
tion  of  members;  Connecticut  was  second,  Khode 
Island  third,  Nevada  fourth,  ajid  Maryland  fifth.  Of 
the  states  shown  on  the  diagram,  North  Dakota  had 
the  lowest  proportion. 

The  New  England  states  ied  in  the  pinportion  of 
Congregationahsts,  as  indicated  on  Ditigram  5,  Con¬ 
necticut  W'as  fii'st,  Vermont  second,  New  Hampshire 
tliird,  Massachusetts  fourth,  Maine  fifth,  and  Rhode 
Island  sixth.  New^  York  reported  the  lowest  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  German  EvangehcaJ  Syn()d  is  one  of  the  smaller 
denominations  in  number,  as  shown  on  Diagram  b- 
Illinois  had  the  highest  proportion,  Missouri  was 
sec{>ad,  Wisconsin  third,  and  Indiana  ftiurth. 

Lattor-day  Saints  are  of  importance  in  only  the  5 
states  indic^ated  on  Diagram  7.  Utah  Jiad  by  far  the 
highest  proportion  of  any  state.  Idaho  wavS  the  state 
second  in  the  proportion  of  members,  with  Wyoming 
thhd,  Arizona  fourth,  and  Nevada  fifth. 

On  Plate  No.  489,  distribution  of  communicants,  or 
members,  in  each  principal  family  or  denommation,  for 
cities  of  25,000  inhabitants  or  more  in  1900  (arranged 
in  four  classes),  and  outside  of  cities,  in  1906,  each 
bar  represents,  fii'st,  cities  with  300,000  inhabitants 
and  over;  second,  citi^  with  lOO’OOO  to  300,000  in¬ 
habitants;  tliird,  cities  with  50,000  to  100,000  inhabit¬ 
ants;  fourth,  cities  with  25,000  to  50,000  iuhabitaiits; 
and  outside  cities  with  25,000  uihabi touts  fir  morn. 
The  Jewdsli  Congregations  Jed  with  88.7  per  cent  of 
their  communicants  in  cities  with  25,000  inhabitants 


or  more;  they  also  had  57.5  per  cent  in  citias  with 
300,000  inhabitants  or  more.  The  smallest  per  cent 
outside  of  citi^  (11.3)  was  also  reported  for  Jewish 
Congregations.  The  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  also 
shows  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  (61 .1  per  cent) 
in  cities  of  300,000  and  over,  and  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  (17,4  per  cent)  outside  of  cities  of  25,000  inhab¬ 
itants  and  over.  The  Eastern  Ortho  flax  is  next  in 
proportion  of  membeisin  cities  of  25,000  or  more,  and 
a  lai^e  proportion  of  this  membership  (34.1  per  cent) 
is  in  citias  of  300,000  and  over.  The  Koman  Catholic 
shows  that  52.2  per  cent  fjf  the  m embers  are  in  cities 
of  25,000  and  over.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  shows 
that  the  membership  is  about  evenly  divided,  51 .2  per 
cent  being  in  cities  of  25,000  and  over  and  48.8  per 
cent  being  outside.  All  the  other  denominations 
show  less  than  half  their  membeis  in  cities  of  25,000 
inhabitants  or  more,  the  Mennonites  showing  the 
smallest  proportion  in  this  class,  only  2.1  per  cent. 

Plates  Nos,  490  and  491  are  made  up  of  a  series  of 
twenty-four  circles  representing  24  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  each  circle  being  dirirled  to  show  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  communicants,  or  membois,  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  families  or  denomination  in  1906,  The  Itoniaii 
Cathiihc  Church  has  the  largest  number  of  communi¬ 
cants,  or  members,  in  each  of  the  cities  shown,  with  the 
Methodists  next  in  rank,  as  the  latter  are  second  in 
6  cities,  third  in  14,  and  fourth  in  1,  there  being  only 
3  cities  of  the  24 — Providence,  Buffalo,  and  Boston— 
>vhere  they  do  not  appear  among  the  first  four.  The 
Lutherans  are  next  in  rank,  being  second  in  7  cities, 
followed  by  the  Baptists  and  Presbyterians. 

Plate  No,  492  presents  the  per  cent  of  the  popular 
tioii  reported  as  Protejtant,  Homan  Catholic,  and 
^^all  other"'  church  members,  and  the  per  cent  not 
reported  as  church  members,  for  35  principal  cities,  in 
1906,  arranged  in  order  of  the  proportion  of  Protes¬ 
tants,  the  city  wntli  the  highest  per  cent  being  first. 
The  highest  per  cent  of  Protestimts  wm  reported  for 
Washlogtonj  I).  C.,  wIth  Louisrille,  Ky.,  and  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  following  in  order.  The  smallest  proportion  of 
Protestants  is  shown  for  Fall  Hiver,  Alass.  The  largest 
proportion  of  Raman  Catholics  is  found  in  Pall  River, 
with  ProvidencD  second,  New  Orleims  third,  and  Bos¬ 
ton  fourth.  Worcester,  Pitisburgh,  Providence,  and 
Omaha  reported  the  largest  percentages  for all  other"' 
bodievS.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  shows  the  largest  proportion 
of  peisons  not  attending  church,  with  Omaha,  Nebr., 
second,  and  Toledo,  Oliio,  third. 


MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 


In  lOOf)  ihn  Census  Bureau  published  a  special  i-eport 
on  maniage  and  divorce.  The  report  presented  the 
results  of  two  Federal  investigations  into  these  sub¬ 
jects  j  the  firsts  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  covered 
the  period  from  1S67  to  1886^  wliile  the  second,  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  covered  the  period  from 
1887  to  1906,  As  the  report  made  by  the  Bm'eau  of 
Labor  was  out  of  print,  the  Census  Bureau^s  report 
was  compiled  to  cover  a  period  of  40  years,  from  1867 
to  1906, 

It  is  deemed  a  matter  of  interest  to  reproduce  in 
the  Statistical  Atlas  the  maps  and  diagrams  used  for 
illusti'ating  the  statistics  on  marriage  and  divorce  for 
the  period  covered  by  the  i-eport, 

MAKRIAGE. 

The  statistics  on  maiTiagc,  for  the  j>eriad  from  1887 
to  1906,  gave  the  total  ntimber  of  marriages  recorded 
in  the  counties  covered  by  the  investigation  as 
12,832,044*  The  number  recorded  for  each  year,  with 
the  increase,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  is 
showm  in  the  following  table,  and  the  data  grapliically 
prescntotl  in  Diagram  1  on  Plato  No,  493: 
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l)iagi*am  1  on  Plate  No*  493  illustrates,  by  the  lengtii 
of  the  bars,  the  annual  number  of  marriages  for  20 
years,  from  1SS7  to  1906,  the  number  having  increased 
from 483,069  in  1887  to  853,290  in  1906*  The  greatest 
incretise  (48,503)  shown  in  one  year  was  that  from  1 905 
to  1906*  The  two  years  1894  and  1904  reported  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  marriages,  compared  with  the 
number  dLiring  the  previous  years,  proving  that  the 
number  of  mairiagc^  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  increasing  in  periods  of  prosperity" 


and  declining  after  a  cyimmercial  crisis.  Especially 
noticeable  is  the  small  increase  shown  for  the  year 

1893,  and  the  iictual  decrease  in  the  sueceedUig  year, 

1894,  The  panic  prior  to  1904  was  not  as  severe  as 
-  that  of  1893;  the  decrease  for  1904,  therefore,  yvas  not 

as  great  as  the  decrease  fiom  1893  to  1894, 

Diagi'am  2  indicates,  by  the  curves,  the  number  of 
maniages  per  10,000  estimated  population  for  geo- 
I  graphic  divisions,  by  single  years,  from  1887  to  1906* 

I  As  this  diagram  is  reproduced  from  the  Census  Eeport 
on  ihtrriage  and  Divorce  for  1 906,  the  geographic  di¬ 
visions  used  do  not  coincide  with  the  geographic 
divisions  at  the  Thii^teeiith  Census;  they  are,  there¬ 
fore,  listetl  below: 


Nirtrth  Atlantic  c!ivisioaT 
Miune, 

New  Hamjiohirt'. 
Yermont, 
Maasachnsetts- 
Rhotle  Islaufl, 
Connecticut, 

New  York. 

New  Jersey* 
Pennaylvunia* 

South  Atlantic  division: 
Delaware. 

Maryland. 

District  oE  ('olumhiiu 
Viri^ia* 

West  Virginui, 

North  Carolina. 
South  (jurolinju 
Georgia, 

Florida* 

North  Central  division: 
Ohio. 

Indiana, 

Illinois. 

Michigan* 

Wisconijiii. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 


North  Centritl  tUvision— t^ontd. 
Missouri. 

North  Dakota. 

South.  Dakota. 

Nefaraaka, 

Kansas. 

South  Central  division: 
Kentucky. 

Tennessee* 

A  la  bam  11* 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Indiiin  Territi^ry. 
Oklahoina. 

Tessas. 

VYeatem  division: 

Montana* 

Idaho. 

Wyoming* 

Colorado* 

New  Mexico, 

Arissona* 

Utah. 

Nevada* 

Washington . 

Oregon, 

Calilcmiia, 


Those  marriage  rates  are  based  on  estiniated  popula- 
tion  for  geographic  divisions  ftn-  all  years,  except  the 
census  years.  As  will  be  observetl  from  the  lines  pn 
the  diagram,  the  average  number  of  marriagejs  in  the 
South  Centi-al  division  was  larger  than  for  any  other 
division,  except  for  the  year  1906,  for  which  year  the 
Western  division  re])orted  a  higher  propeu-tion.  Tlie 
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lilies  111  many  }>liic(5w  cn>ss  each  other^  showing  that  the 
marriage  rates  for  the  difierent  di visions  are  not  con¬ 
stant  from  year  to  year.  Some  of  the  fluctuations  in 
the  lines  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  estimated  popii- 
lation  was  not  a  true  statement  of  the  population  of 
each  of  tho  divisions;  several  of  the  get»graphio  divi¬ 
sions  grew  more  rajjidly  during  the  period  from  1900 
to  1906  than  they  did  duidng  the  decade  from  1890  to 
1900.  The  growth  in  the  divisions  was  computed  on 
the  same  basisj  but  the  actual  growth  was  not  uni- 
form^  the  Wmtern  division  evidently  having  a  more 
rapid  gi^owth  than  estimated.  The  Western  divLsion 
shows  the  most  strihbig  changCj  the  number  of  marri-. 
agtvs  per  10,000  population  starting  at  the  lowest 
point  in  1887  and  ending  in  1906  with  the  highest 
number.  Tliis,  in  a  measui'e^  is  due  to  an  underesti¬ 
mate  of  the  popiilatuui.  Tlio  heav}^  black  line  repre¬ 
sents  the  average  for  the  entire  Lhiited  States.  The 
average  for  the  South  Central  divisiori  is  ab<ive  the 
United  States  average  at  each  year;  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  division  average  is  above  the  United  States  aver¬ 
age  from  1887  to  1895  ^  after  which  year  it  is  below^ 
but  fiiOows  closely  the  average  for  the  United  States* 
Tire  South  Atlantic  division,  from  1887  to  1896^  was 
below  the  United  States  average,  but  after  the  year 
1S96  it  reported  more  marriages  ])er  10,000  population 
than  the  United  States* 

Tire  Western  division,  referred  to  above,  had  the 
lowest  average  in  1887,  with  71  marriages  per  10,000  of 
population,  but  rapidly  increiised  its  average  to  1S91, 
when  it  reached  90  per  10,000;  its  average  decreased  to 
1894.  In  fact,  the  lines  of  every  division,  except  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central,  showed  a  decrease  in 
1894,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  being  aflPected 
by  the  unsatisfactory  eccmomic  conditions*  From  1 894 
the  average  for  the  Wosteni  division  increased  rap¬ 
idly,  except  for  a  decrease  reported  in  1896,  until  be¬ 
tween  1901  and  1902  it  crossed  the  line  of  the  United 
Statas  average,  and,  in  1906,  reached  an  average  of 
127  marriiges  per  10,000  population,  the  highest  aver- 


in  the  population  am!  the  fact  that  a  laige  proportion 
of  the  migration,  both  intei'state  and  foreigiy  was  of 
adults  of  marriageable  age* 


Tliore  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  increase  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  as  showm  for  tho  veal’s  1903  and  1904. 
The  average  for  the  North  Atlantic  division,  the  North 
Central  division,  the  United  States,  and  the  South 
Atlantic  division  all  decreased  from  1903  to  1904;  the  i 
the  Western  division  returned  the  same  average;  the 
South  (^entral  division  increased  from  1903  to  1904, 
but  reported  a  decided  decrease  for  the  next  year,  1 904 
to  1905,  at  tho  time  when  all  the  other  divisions  re¬ 
ported  increases,  the  Western  division  especially  hav¬ 


ing  a  very  large  increase  from  1904  to  1905  and  from 
1905  to  I9f)6* 

Diagram  3,  average  tumuiil  number  of  niamages 
per  10,000  adult  unmanied  pojnilatioii,  for  states 
and  territories,  in  1900.  The  Indian  Tturitory,  wliicli 
is  now  a  part  of  Oklalioma,  led,  mth  555  per  10,000, 
and  is  first  on  the  diagram.  Arkansas  was  second, 
\ritli  an  average  of  544  marriages  to  each  10,000 
unmarried  adults;  Texas  tliird,  Florida  fourtli,  and 
Oklahoma,  exclusive  of  the  Indiaji  Territoiy,  fifth. 
The  average  for  CaUfoinia  was  the  lowcsst,  witli  228 
per  10,000  uinnariied  adults,  and  Connecticut  was  just 
above  California,  with  an  average  of  232  per  10,000, 

The  fir’s!  illustration  on  Plate  No*  494  is  a  smaU  map 
sho^^dJlg  the  average  annual  number  of  marriages  per 
10,000  adult  unmarried  population,  for  the  states  and 
territories,  in  1900.  The  sohd  black  areas  indicate 
the  states  that  averaged  450  or  more  marriages  per 
10,000  uimiariied  adults.  Florida,  Mississippi,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  (now  Okla- 
lioma),  and  Texas  are  tho  only  s  tat  as  in  tliis  group. 
The  next  groiij),  witli  an  average  of  350  to  450,  in¬ 
cludes  the  states  of  West  Vii'ginia,  Indiana,  Tennessee, 
Oeoi'gia*  ^Vlabama,  Louisiana,  Kansits,  Utah,  and 
Nevada.  Six  states,  exchrdiiig  Smith  Carolina, 
which  had  no  marriage  retvords,  repoi'ted  averages  of 
less  than  250  marriages  per  10,000  adult  unmarried 
population.  Geographic afly  the  states  were  almost 
equally  divided,  tliree  of  them— Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  California — in  tlie  West;  and  Cornier ticut,  Mas- 
siichusetts,  and  Delaware  in  the  East*  As  South  Caro¬ 
lina  had  no  marriage  records,  it  should  not  bo  included 
with  any  class* 

DIVOECE. 

The  data  t^oncerning  divortu!,  which  were  securerl 
from  the  court  records,  faU  into  thi'ee  main  classes* 
The  iiTst  class  consists  of  the  number  of  divorces 
granted ;  the  second  class  consists  of  the  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  legal  proceedings,  and  embraces  the  ilata 
eoneerning  the  party,  whether  husband  or  W’ife,  to 
whom  the  divorce  w'as  granted,  the  cause,  the  facts  ns 
to  contest,  the  residence  of  the  libcUee,  the  farm  of 
service  of  notice,  and  the  quest  ion  of  alimony;  the 
thir<l  edass  comprises  the  figures  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  marriage  dissolved  and  embraces 
the  subjects  of  the  place  of  marriage*  the  ihiratioii  of 
marriage,  the  condition  as  to  cliildren,  and  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  parties* 

For  the  20  yearn  from  1887  to  1906,  945,625  di¬ 
vorces  were  granted.  The  number  from  1867  to  1886 
was  328,716,  hai'dly  more  than  one-tLdrd  of  the  num¬ 
ber  reported  for  the  seC'Oiid  20  yearn*  Every  five-year 
period  since  1867  witnessetl  a  marked  increase  in 
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tlie  immbor  of  divoroesj  m  sliown  iii  tlie  following 
tiible: 


Tabli^2 

OF  VEABS. 

MiVOR<'KS. 

Ttjlitl 

nmnbcr. 

Increttso  over  pn‘- 
cedins  iive-year 
Pfrlod. 

Niioiljcr. 

Per  (HJiU, 

1902 to  lOOfl. . . . . . . ...... _ .... 

a.£i,t542 

2m, 

191,9319 

157,324 

H7.311 

m,2S4 

517 

53,574 

7iyi2 
05,781 
3T,ai5 
40,013 
2S,(rlT 
20, 737 

u.m 

27.0 

3:1.7 

23,0 

34.1 

3L.4 

27.0 

ISO?  to  lUOl . . . . . . 

1K92  to  18^. ..  . . . .. 

18S7  to  ..... _ * . . . 

1882  to  188B. . . . 

1877  to  iSSi , , . . .  . . . 

1872  to  187ft . . . . 

ISdTtolRTl  ..  .  . . . . . 

Tho  tmormous  incrcai^o  in  divorces  is  shown  by  the 
figures  ill  the  following  table,  wMch  supplies  the 
total  number  reported  for  each  year  from  1867  to 
1906: 


Xatile3 

DlVQRCES. 

DIVORCES. 

YEAR. 

Total 

numher. 

Increase 

over 

prwedinK 

year. 

Number 

P^r 

I00,00nof 

csiiMated 

YEAR. 

Total 

mirnlw. 

Inci'Mise 

over 

precedinB 

year. 

Nurolwr 

per 

100,{KK1  at 
estimated 
popula- 
tfon. 

1900 _ 

72,002 

4,086 

84 

1880..,. 

25,635 

2,063 

44 

ItKW..... 

07, 97^ 

1,777 

81 

1885*... 

2:1,472 

478 

41 

1901,,... 

66, 199 

1,274 

80 

1884*... 

22,994 

1204 

42 

1903...., 

04,925 

3,445 

80 

18S5.... 

23, 198 

1,0S0 

43 

1902,..., 

01,480 

406 

77 

1883*.,. 

22, 112 

1,350 

42 

1901 . 

00.984 

5,233 

78 

188U„. 

20,702 

1,090 

40 

1900..... 

55,751 

4,314 

73 

laso*... 

19,663 

2,580 

3B 

1S09„.., 

51,437 

3,588 

m 

1870-*,. 

17,083 

904 

35 

1S98 . 

47,840 

3,150 

1878-..- 

m,O80 

402 

34 

1897 . 

44,699 

1,762 

(i2 

1877*..* 

15,687 

887 

34 

1800..... 

42,037 

2.550 

01 

1876.... 

14,800 

588 

32 

1895..... 

40,387 

2,819 

58 

1875..,* 

14,212 

223 

32 

1804 . . 

37,568 

100 

55 

1874*... 

13,980 

833 

32 

1803..,,. 

37,4(58 

m 

50 

1873 _ 

13, 15S 

7m 

31 

1892.,... 

36,579 

1,039 

50 

1S72*... 

12,390 

804 

30 

1891 . 

35,540 

2,079 

55 

1871*... 

n,6S0 

824 

29 

1890..,.. 

33, 461 

1.720 

53 

1S70*... 

10,962 

23 

28 

1889.,.,, 

31,735 

3.000 

61 

1S69.,,* 

lO,a30 

789 

20 

1988 . 

28,669 

750 

47 

1868.... 

10, 150 

213 

27 

IHS7..,,. 

27,910 

2,384 

47 

1807*,., 

9,937 

27 

J  T  Jt'CresiHp, 


Plate  No,  406  presents  grapliictally  the  divorces  per 
100,000  estimated  population  for  geographic  divisions^ 
by  single  years,  from  1S67  to  1906,  The  Westorn 
division  reported  the  largest  number  of  divorces  per 
100,000  of  population,  and  presents  a  strildng  series  of 
increases  and  decreases,  the  hue  for  tins  division  being 
the  most  irregular  of  any  on  the  diagram.  Except  in 
1868, 1870,  and  1871,  the  average  increased  each  year 
up  to  1877,  when  the  rate  reached  126  per  100,000, 
There  was  a  sharp  decline  in  1878  to  85  per  100,000, 
and  in  1879  the  average  was  78  per  100,000,  A  con¬ 
tinuous  rise  is  shown  to  1883,  after  which,  except  for 
1886,  there  was  a  decrease  to  82  per  100,000  in  1887; 
1892,  with  an  average  of  117,  was  another  high  year, 
followed  by  a  decrease  to  1893,  then  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  to  1902,  when  it  reached  142  per  100,000;  a 
slight  decrease  for  two  years  was  followed  by  a  rapid 
iticreiuse  until  1906,  when  it  reached  168  per  100,000; 
this  average  was  the  highest  shown  for  any  year  by 
any  division.  This  rate  was  more  than  four  times 


that  reported  from  the  North  Atlantic  division  (41), 
mid  almost  four  times  that  reported  from  the  South 
Atlantic  division  (43). 

The  South  Central  division,  the  North  Central 
tlivision,  and  tho  Western  division,  since  1884,  have  all 
shown  a  larger  number  of  divorces  per  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  than  the  United  States,  the  North  Atlantic 
di\dsion  and  the  South  Atlantic  division  being  below 
the  number  for  the  United  States,  All  the  divisions, 
however,  show  an  alarming  increase  from  1867  to  1906, 

The  ratio  for  the  South  Atlantic  division  was  the 
lowest  at  each  year  iiutii  1905  and  1906,  when  it  passed 
the  North  Atlantic  division,  after  which  tliey  were  very 
close  together,  the  SoutJi  Atlantic  Jiaving  a  ratio  of  43 
and  the  North  Atlantic  a  ratio  of  41  per  100,000.  The 
divisions  in  the  West,  t]ierefore,sliow  a  much  liiglier 
divorce  rate  and  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  divorce 
I’ate  than  do  the  Nortli  Atlantic  and  the  South  Atlantic 
dirisions. 

Map  2  on  Plate  No.  494,  avei-age  a3imial  number 
of  divorces  per  100,000  married  population,  for  states 
and  temtories,  in  1900.  Tiie  map  is  shaded  in  four 
groups — under  100  per  100,000  married  populatioiL; 
100  to  200;  200  to  300;  300  to  400;  and  400  and  over, 
the  highest  group.  The  three  states  faUnig  in  the 
group  400  and  over  are  Wasliiiigton,  Montana,  and 
Colorado,  The  next  group,  300  to  400  divorces  per 
100,000  married  population,  comprises  Oregon,  IdaJio, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Texas,  Oklalioina,  Li- 
(iian  Territory,  Arkansas,  and  Indiana,  Tlie  unshaded 
areas,  indicating  states  having  a  rate  under  100  per 
100,000,  include  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  North  Caroluia,  South  Carolinaj  and  Georgia. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  495,  average  aimual  num- 
her  of  divorces  per  100,000  married  population,  for 
states  and  territories,  in  1900.  Tlie  states  and  terri¬ 
tories,  arranged  in  tlie  order  of  their  average  annual 
number,  vnili  tlie  largest  first,  show  a  \rido  variation 
geograpliicaHy.  Wasldngton  leads,  with  513  divorces 
per  100,000  married  population;  Montana  is  second, 
with  497;  Colorado  tliiid,  with  409;  Arkansas  fourtli, 
with  399;  Texas  fiftli,  yitii  391;  Oregon  sixth,  with 
368;  Wyoming  seventh,  with  361;  and  Indiana  eighth, 
with  355.  These  8  states  each  have  an  aimual  aver¬ 
age  of  more  tJmn  350  divoives  per  100,000  niariied 
population 

The  state  with  tlie  lowest  average,  exdiuling  South 
Carolina,  in  which  state  all  laws  permitting  divorces 
were  repealed  in  1878,  is  Delaware,  with  43  per  100,000. 
New  York  and  New  Jemey  are  very  close,  each  with 
60  per  100,000.  It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  why 
tliere  shoidd  be  such  a  wide  disparity  between  the 
average  aimual  number  of  divorces  in  the  state  of 
Wasliingtoii  and  tliat  of  Delaware. 

In  Diagram  2  on  Plate  No.  495,  animal  number  of 
divorces  in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1906,  the 
increase  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  gi'adual  increase  in 
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thelengt.h  of  the  bai-s  for  each  year,  the  advance  being 
from  9,937  in  1867  to  72,062  in  1906,  or  more  than 
seven  times  the  number  reported  for  1867*  Tlio  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  from  1870  to  1900  (almost 
the  same  period)  had  increiisecl  only  97.1  per  cent, 
while  tlie  number  of  divorces  increased  408.6  per  cent, 
sho^ving  that  the  divorces  are  incre^ising  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  population* 

Diagram  3  compares  the  average  annual  number  of 
divorces  per  100,000  population  for  the  United  States 
with  the  averages  for  certain  specified  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  The  United  States  average  of  73  is  more  than 
double  tliat  of  the  next  countrj^,  Smtzerlond,  with  32, 
followed  in  order  by  France,  with  23;  Denmark,  with 
17;  and  Germany,  with  15,  the  only  countries  which 
reported  an  average  annual  number  of  15  or  more 
divorces  per  100^000  of  population.  Ireltmd  had  the 
smallest  average  of  the  countri^  presented  in  the 
diagram — loss  than  1  per  100,000  of  population. 

Plate  No.  497  consists  of  four  small  United  States 
maps  on  wliich  the  states  are  shaded  to  show,  in  live 
groups,  tlie  average  annual  number  of  divorces  per 
100,000  population,  for  states  and  territories,  for  1870, 
1880,  1890,  and  1900.  A  comparison  of  the  four  maps 
brings  out  the  rapid  increase  in  the  average  annual 
number  of  divorces,  as  indicated  by  the  increased 
number  of  states  witli  tlie  darker  shadings;  tli©  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  sliading  on  the  map  for  1S70  and 
that  of  1900  is  most  striking.  In  1870  a  large  number 
of  states  were  unshaded,  falling  in  the  group  under  25, 
but  in  1900  there  were  o^ily  five  states  in  tliat  group, 


all  ill  the  East*  The  Western  states,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  New  Mexico,  are  all  in  tlie  highest  groui)s,  witJi 
averages  of  75  to  100  and  100  and  over.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  states  east  of  tlie  Mississippi  River  ai'e 
ill  tlie  lower  groups,  those  having  less  than  75  divorces 
per  100,000  of  population. 

On  Plate  No.  498,  number  of  divorces  granted  for 
ceriain  specified  causes,  from  1867  to  1906,  the  linos 
indicate  the  number  granted  each  year  for  each  of  the 
specified  caustB.  The  most  prevalent  cause  was  di- 
vome  to  the  wife  for  desertion.  Tlie  rapid  increase 
sliown  in  tliis  cause  is  startling.  The  next  most  im¬ 
portant  cause  was  divorce  granted  to  tlie  wife  for 
cmelty  on  the  part  of  the  husband;  the  thii'd  cause 
reprt^ents  the  number  of  divorces  granted  to  t!ie 
husband  for  desertion.  The  line  representing  the 
number  of  divorces  to  tlie  husband  for  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  tlie  wife  allows  the  smallest  number  of 
divore<B  from  1867  to  1896.  Of  the  eight  causes 
represented  on  tlie  diagram,  five  represent  divorces 
granted  to  tlie  wife  and  three  to  the  husband,  hi- 
dicating  tliat  the  mves  secure  more  divorces  than 
the  husbaiids.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
tlivorces  granted  to  the  wife  for  desertion  and  for 
cruelty,  and  to  tlie  husband  for  desertion,  is  strikingly 
illustrated  on  the  diagram,  the  firet  cause  having 
increiised  from  2,012  divoi’cesin  1867  to  15,895  in  1906. 
Tlie  next  cause,  to  the  mie  for  cruelty,  advanced  from 
994  in  1867  to  14,368  in  1906.  Tlie  number  of  divorces 
to  tlie  husband  for  desej-tion  advanced  from  1,382  in 
1867  to  11,512  in  1906. 


INSANE  IN  HOSPITALS.  * 


The  Ceasus  Bureau  issued  in  1914  a  spoeial  report  The  foUowitig  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  results 
based'  on  the  returns  of  the  insane  In  hospitals  in  1910*  by  classes : 


Table  1 

EACE  ANE  XATIVITV. 

Total  1 

popElatkin:  1 
1910* 

1 

mJiAEE  m  hospitals:  1010, 

PEE  CEET  rUSTElBUtlOKf. 
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m 

67.0 
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6.0 
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0.3 

. . . . . 

Other  colored ,  * . . .  — . .. 

0,S27,7G3 

412,546 

131. 4 
159.3 
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40*3 
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a4 

The  total  number  of  inmates  reported  in  insane 
asylums  on  January  1,  191  Oj  was  187,791,  of  which 
number  28.8  per  cent  were  whites  of  foreign  birth, 
and  of  the  60,769  pernons  admitted  to  institutions 
during  the  year  1910,  25,5  per  cent  were  of  the  same 
class* 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No,  499,  number  of  insane  ad¬ 
mitted  duiing  1910  and  mnnbcr  enumerated  January 
I,  1910,  by  age  periods,  is  based  on  the  following 
tabic; 


Tahiti  2 


TotAl,.. _ _ 

Ago  reports . 

Utid^r  15  years,,. , 

15  to  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

26  to  29  years** 
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35  to  39  years _ _ 
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45  to  40yi!ars., 
flO  to  54  years..,,. *. 

55  tooSyetirs . . 

(SOtotUyTars,,,.. 
C5  to  d0  years...... 

70  to  74  years., .... 

75  to  79  years*,*..., 
SO  years  and  ovar, , 

Ajj;o  on  kno  wn. 


RfSAJIE  Iff  BOSPITALS:  1010. 
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The  bars  on  the  left  of  the  central  line  represent  the 
number  of  insane  enumerated  January  1,  1910,  and 
the  bai*s  on  the  right  of  the  central  line  represent  the 


insane  admitted  during  1910*  The  longest  of  the 
bai^,  representing  the  number  enumerated  Januaiy  1, 
1910,  23,321,  is  that  for  the  age  period  40  to  44 
years*  The  age  period  45  to  49  years,  with  22,874, 
ranks  second  in  pt>int  of  numbers*  The  shortest  bar 
represents  the  number  under  15  years  of  age,  for 
which  only  341  were  retumed,  and  for  the  highest 
age  period,  80  years  and  over,  there  were  2,477 
emimerated  January  1,  1910*  The  bars  on  the  right 
of  the  diagram  represent  the  number  of  insane  ad¬ 
mitted  during  the  year,  the  longest  biu'  indicating  the 
7,495  insane  reported  for  the  ago  period  35  to  39 
years.  The  period  30  to  34  years  is  next  in  point 
of  number  returned,  with  7,295,  The  shortest  bar  is 
shown  for  the  age  period  under  15  yearn,  representing 
327  insane-  For  the  highest  age  period,  80  years  and 
over,  1,014  insane  were  reported  as  aebnitted  during 
the  year* 

Diagram  2  on  Plate  No*  499,  number  of  white  and 
negro  insane  admitted  to  hospitals  in  the  North  and 
South  per  100,000  population,  by  age  periods,  in  1910, 
represents  each  of  the  classes  specified  on  the  diagram 
by  a  line  which  indicates,  by  its  rise  or  fall,  the  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  of  each  of  the  specified  age  periods 
at  the  top  of  the  diagram,  over  the  previous  age  period* 
Under  15  is  the  fii'st  vertical  line  on  the  left,  and  6*5 
years  and  over  is  represented  by  the  line  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  right.  The  vertical  scale  represents  the  ratEo 
per  100,000  of  popidation*  The  number  in  the  age 
period  under  15  yeai's  was  0,9  per  100,000,  almost 
iserOj  for  the  whites  iu  the  North.  An  increase  is  indi- 
catetl  over  the  preceding  age  periovl  for  each  age  group 
until  the  ratio  of  140,6  per  100,000  is  reached  at  the 
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age  period  45  to  49  years,  when  a  slight  decrease  is 
indicateil  to  the  age  period  55  to  59  years,  then  a  rise 
for  the  age  periods  60  to  64  anti  65  years  and  over, 
when  the  ratio  was  166.4  per  100,000.  For  the  ne¬ 
groes  in  the  North  the  ratio  lor  the  period  under  15 
years  was  5  per  100,000  population;  from  this  point 
the  rise  was  rapid,  until  the  age  period  25  to  29  years, 
when  the  ratio  per  100,000  was  133.8,  A  slight  faU 
is  shown  for  the  next  age  period,  30  to  34  years 
(127.2),  then  a  rapid  rise  in  the  line  to  the  age  period 
45  to  49  yeai^,  158,2  per  lOOyOOO.  A  decline  is  then 
shown  for  two  age  periods,  to  137.8  for  the  age  period 
55  to  59  years,  then  a  rapid  rise  for  the  age  period  60 
to  64,  to  228.6  per  100,000,  and  a  further  rise  in  the 
next  age  group,  65  yeai's  and  over,  to  250.2  per  100,000. 

The  ratios  represented  on  the  diagram  for  the  South, 
both  whites  and  negroes,  as  inclicatetl  by  the  lines,  are 
much  lower  than  for  the  same  classes  in  the  North. 
The  ratio  of  the  whites  in  the  South  under  15  years 
is  1.5  per  100,000,  fi*om  which  point  a  rise  is  shown 
for  each  age  period  until  99.2  is  reached  at  the  age 
period  35  to  39  years,  then  a  slight  decrease  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  rise  until  102.6  is  reached  at  the  age  period 
45  to  49  years;  then  the  line  falls  to  92,3  for  the  age 
period  55  to  59  years;  a  rather  rapid  increase  is  again 
shown  to  the  age  period  65  years  and  over,  of  128.6 
per  100,000. 

The  ratios  for  the  negroes  in  the  South  were  lower 
at  every  age  period  than  for  the  whites,  therefore  the 
line  representing  the  negroes  is  below  the  whites,  thus 
reversing  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  classes  as 
shown  for  the  North.  The  ratio  per  100,000  popula¬ 
tion  for  the  negroes  in  the  South  was  1.2  for  the  age 
period  under  15  years;  the  ratio  increased  gradually  to 
76.2  at  the  age  period  30  to  34  years;  then,  except  for 
the  slight  increase  at  the  age  period  40  to  44  years, 
there  wixs  a  decline,  until  at  the  age  period  55  to  59 
years  it  was  60  per  100,000;  from  that  point  a  rapid 
incres^e  is  shown  to  98.2  for  the  age  period  65  yeai-s 
anil  over.  The  following  table  supplies  the  data 
upon  which  the  diagj^atn  is  based. 
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Diagram  3  on  Plate  No,  4^9,  proportion  of  maane 
eniimorated  January  1  to  adult  population,  1904  and 
1910,  The  largo  squares  are  drawn  proportional  to  the 
adult  population— that  is,  the  population  15  years  of 
age  and  over,  as  returned  in  1910,  and  the  estimated 
adult  population  for  1904,  The  small,  solid  black 
square  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  each  large 
square  represents  the  insaiiein  hospitals  in  proportion 
to  the  total  adult  population  retiinietl,  and  presents 
strikingly  the  very  sniiiU  projjortion  of  the  insane  in 
hospitals  iis  comparod  with  the  total  adult  population. 
Diagram  1  on  Plate  No,  500  presents,  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  two  lines,  tho  ratio  of  the  male  and 
female  insane  admitted  to  hospitals  in  1910  per  100,000 
population  of  the  same  age  and  sex.  The  ratio  for  the 
mides  exceeds  that  for  the  females  at  each  age  period. 
The  line  for  the  males  rises  regularly  from  the  age 
period  under  15  yeai's  to  the  period  45  to  49  yearn;  a 
slight  fall  is  then  shown  to  the  age  period  50  to  54  yeais, 
after  wliich  the  rise  in  the  ratio  for  each  age  period 
is  rapid,  until  at  the  age  period  80  yearn  an<l  over, 
it  reaches  224  per  100,000  mtiles.  The  line  represent¬ 
ing  the  ratio  of  the  females  for  each  age  period  increases 
idmost  parallel  to  that  of  the  males,  except  that  the 
males  show  ii  slight  fall  from  the  period  45  to  49 
yearn  to  the  period  50  to  54  yeais,  while  the  females 
show  a  slight  increase.  In  the  next  age  group,  55  to 
59  years,  the  ratio  shows  a  flecided  f tilling  off,  but  for 
each  period  tliereafter  it  rises  rapidly,  reaching  for  the 
age  period  SO  jmi^  and  over  the  ratio  of  192.7,  an 
increase  in  the  last  two  age  periods  from  450  to  192.7 
per  100,000  females,  a  much  more  rapid  rise  than  is 
shown  for  the  males  in  the  same  age  periods.  Table  5, 
on  which  thit^  diagi'atii  is  based,  follovTs  the  deseription 
of  the  diagrams  on  Plate  No.  501, 

Diagi^am  2  on  Plate  No,  500  indicates,  hj  the  twit 
lines,  the  ratio  per  190,000  population  of  the  native 
w^hite  and  foreign-born  white  insane  admitted  to 
hospitals  in  1910.  The  age  periods  and  scale  are  the 
same  as  on  Diagi'am  1,  The  line  for  the  foreign-born 
wliite  show^  a  rapid  increase  in  the  ratio  per  100,009 
from  the  age  period  under  15  yciu’s  to  the  period  50  to 
54  years,  then  a  slight  tledine  for  the  period  55  to  59 
years,  after  which  each  age  perittd  showTs  a  rapid 
increase  over  the  prerious  period,  to  the  ratio  of  264.7 
per  100,000  at  the  period  80  yearn  and  over.  The 
ratio  for  the  native  white  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
fuTcigii-born  white  at  each  age  perioil.  The  line  rises 
for  each  age  period  from  under  15  yearn  to  the  period 
45  to  49  years,  then  there  is  ii  decline  for  two  age 
periods,  50  tc»  54  and  55  to  59  years;  after  this  period 
the  increase  is  very  slight  for  the  age  periods  60  to 
64  and  65  to  69  years  ;  the  succeeding  age  periods  show 
increases  almost  parallel  to  the  increases  for  the  for¬ 
eign-bom  white,  the  ratio  for  the  last  age  group,  80 
years  and  over,  being  197,6,  The  following  table  (No, 
4)  supplies  the  figures  upon  wliich  the  diagri|in  is  based: 
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On  Plato  No.  501,  insane  admitted  to  hospitals 
suffering  from  general  paralysis  or  alcoholic  psychosis 
and  tdl  other  causes  in  1910,  Diagiam  1  indicates,  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lines,  the  ratio  per  190,000  popu¬ 
lation  of  same  age,  for  the  males,  the  solid  line  repre¬ 
senting  the  *‘all  other'’  causes,  and  the  broken  line 
those  having  general  parah^is  or  alcoholic  psy(hosis. 
The  line  representing  the  insane  having  general 
paralysis  or  alcoholic  psychtisis  starts  practically  at  zero 
for  the  age  period  under  15  yeans,  jrismg  rapitUy  to  the 
age  period  40  to  44  yearn,  when  it  reaches  the  point 
48. 6  per  1 90,000,  the  highest  point  reached.  From  this 
age  period  there  is  a  gradual  decrease,  except  at  the 
period  75  to  79  years,  until  at  the  age  period  SO  years 
and  over  the  number  ailmitted  was  14.S  per  100,000, 
The  line  ropresentiiig  admissions  from  ad  other  causes 
shows  a  continuous  and  rapid  iise  from  LI  per  100,000 
at  the  age  period  under  15  years  U)  the  age  period  30  to 

34  years,  when  a  slight  ibcrease  is  noted  for  the  period 

35  to  39  yeat's,  then  it  rises  very  slow’Iy  to  the  age 
period  50  tt>  54  years,  after  w^Iiich  the  rise  is  nearly 
vertical  to  the  age  period  80  years  and  over,  ^vdth  a 
ratio  per  100,000  of  209.1. 

Diagram  2  furnishes  similai'  data  for  the  females. 
Tlie  line  representing  the  number  ailniitted  from 
paralysis  and  alcoholic  psychosis  is  very  much  lower 
than  for  the  males,  tlie  highe>st  point  reached  being  at 
the  same  age  period,  40  to  44  years,  12,2  per  190,000 
population  of  same  age.  It  gradually  decreased  to 
the  age  period  70  to  74,  when  it  was  5,4  per  100,000 
population.  A  slight  increase  was  noted  for  the  next 
age  period,  75  to  79  years,  to  7,7  per  190,000,  then 
a  decrease  to  5.8  for  80  yearn  and  over.  The  line 
representing  aU  other  causes  does  not  show  a  contin¬ 
uous  increase,  as  for  the  males.  Starting  at  0.9  for 
the  age  period  under  15  years,  it  advances  rapidly  to 
the  age  period  50  to  54  years,  wdien  a  slight  decrease 
followed  to  the  nge  period  55  to  59  years,  then  a 
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steHcly  rise  for  every  other  period,  the  period  SO 
veivrs  and  over  having  ii  ratio  of  IS/  per  100,000,  as 
compared  with  209.1  for  the  moles.  The  figures  upon 
which  these  two  diagrams  are  based  will  be  found  in 
the  follo^ring  table: 


Tablf)  5 


INSAITE  AllMlTTED  TO  H<>3riTAl-3:  1910, 


ARK  ORllVT. 


.\11  ’ 


XJjntlet  yeafs..,- 
la  to  19  years., 

20  to 24  yeitrii...., 

25  to  20  y  eors . 

30  to  31  years . . . . , 
35  to 39  yeiifij..... 
4010  44  yeimj*.,v. 


50 to 54  jmra...,* 
55  tn  59  years.**.* 

(D  to  04  yeans . 

05  to  09  yeitLs . 

70  to  74  . . . . , 

75  to  79  ycare*.  * 
go  y^r»  anU  over- 


Aiiagesi  — ... 


Uader  15  y^rs... 
15  to  ityeanj**** 
20 to  24  yoara.,.* 
23  to  29  years...* 


35  to  39  years . 

40  to  44  years - * 

45  lo  49  years....* 
SO  to  54  yearSi  * . .  - 
5a  to  59  years.*... 
00  to  04  years. . . . . 
05  to  09  years.**** 
70  to  74  years . .  - .  - 

75  to  79  years. - 

SO  years  and  over. 


1 

Totlii. 

llaviriK  generul 
paniiysB  or  abo- 
holic  psychosis. 

All  other. 

MMe. 

Feiiuilis. 

Female. 

Mfile.  1. 

FeaiaJe, 
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26,0.53 
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1.851  1 
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lT 

9 
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1,471 

l.mi 

52 

U 

1,410 
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95 

2.960 

2, 372 

3,911 

3,110 
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15.5 

3,232 

2*961 

4,018 

3,277 

1*691 

221 

2*927 

3*050 

4,096 

3,40S 

1,411 

2S9 

2*670 

3*110 

3,018 

1851 

I  1,353 

m  1 

2  ,265  ! 

2*548 

3, 163 

2*518 

1  1,131 

231 

2,a32 

3*287 

3.712 

1165 

1  905 

173 

1*807 

1,002 

U975 

1.3r3 

1  m 

105 

1,39:1 

1,288 

.  l.OOS 

1.171 

1  360 

70 

1.338 

1*095 

1,355 

Uii6 

211 

m 

1*014 

877 

904 

782 

81 

30 

010 

7,52 

478 

676 

504 

1  62 

20 

614 

m 

1  _ 

501 

31 

15 

470 

4x86 

NtTMllER 

Pl-R  100*000  POPULATION  OF  SAME  SEX  AXU  AOE, 

1 

72,1 

1 

59,7 

17,7 

4.1 

!  54.4 

55.6 

L2 

1.0 

0.1 

(l.l 

1.1 

0.9 

33.5 

70. 6 

23.5 

l.l 

(1*7 

31.3 

32*0 

Q,?.  i 

5*9 

2.1 

64.8 

,  53. 0 

oil 

79.2 

16.0 

3*9 

76,1 

75*2 

109.9 

98,8 

29.8 

G.7 

mo 

92.2 

m.n 

112*4 

41.0 

9.5 

10.0 

102,0 

12!^.  S 

115.2 

48.0 

12.2 

81.3 

102.9 

133*6 

120.5 

47.  S 

n.t 

85*4 

109.4 

12H*5 

120,9 

42*0 

0.7 

85.0 

111*2 

107. 3 

MA 

8*1 

03.0 

m£ 

143.2 

mo 

30.4 

7,3 

112, 8 

101.3 

US.  3 

1  114*  8 

24.4 

7,2 

120*8 

107*  S 

177*0 

1  141,0 

15*0 

5*4 

162.0 

136*2 

20L1 

1  15Q.  D 

18*7 

7*7 

1  143*3 

,|  224.0 

192.7 

14.8 

5.8 

mi 

187.0 

I  InelaOeaage  imknowti. 

Miip  1  on  Piute  No.  502  indicates,  by  the  shtuhiig, 
the  ratio  of  uisiiue  enumerated  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tit/n  ui  1 91 0,  in  six  groups.  The  group  with  th  e  lowest 
ratio,  less  than  100  insane  per  100,000  of  population, 
covers  five  states — Alabama,  iVrkansas,  Oklahoma, 
N  ew  ilexieo,  an  d  tah.  Tlio  darkes  t  shatl  e,  inti  icating 
a  ratio  of  300  or  inore  insane  per  100,000  of  population, 
covers  only  three  states — Massjichusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York.  Tlie  shade  indicatiiig  a  ratio  of  250 
tt)  300  uisano  per  100,000  population  covers  the  states 
of  Yeimont,  'Wisconsin,  Nevada,  and  Califoruia.  The 
j'cmaining  states  all  fall  in  the  tlu’ee  groups  Avitli  ratios 
between  100  and  250  insane  per  100,000  populatitm. 

Ma]i  2  indicates,  by  the  eight  groups  of  shading,  the 
number  <if  insane  admitted  to  hospitals  in  1910  to  each 
100,000  population.  The  states  having  the  highest 
ratio,  100  and  ovei'  per  100,000,  are  Massac.lmsetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Wisconsin.  The  next  group,  90  to 


100  insane  admitted  to  each  100,000  population,  covers 
the  states  of  Rhode  Island,  New  Y'ork,  Maryland, 
and  Colorado.  The  lowest  group,  less  than  40  insane 
admitted  per  100,000  population,  inciiides  11  states, 
while  the  next  group,  40  to  50,  includes  8  states. 

Diagram  1  on  Plate  No.  50-3  shows,  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  heavy  black  line,  the  ratio  per  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  insane  admitted  to  hospitals  in  1910,  by 
age  periods.  The  line  starts  at  the  first  age  period, 
under  15  years  of  age,  with  1.1  per  100,000,  and  rises 
rajridly  to  127.1  per  100,000  at  the  age  period  4.5  to  49 
years;  a  decline  follows  for  two  age  periods  to  120.8  in 
the  age  period  55  to  59  years;  from  this  pohit  a  rapid 
rise  is  shown  to  207.4  in  the  last  ago  period,  80  years 
and  over. 

Diagi'am  2  represents,  by  the  rise  anil  fall  of  the  four 
linos,  the  ti umber  of  insane  admitted  to  hospitals  in  1910 
per  100,000  population  of  the  same  age,  race,  and  na¬ 
tivity  for  four  classes  of  the  population— native  while 
of  native  parentage,  native  wliite  of  foreign  or  mix  ed 
parentage,  foreign-born  white,  and  negro.  The  Ihies 
representing  the  foreigii-born  white  ami  the  native 
white  of  foreign  or  mixed  paientage  are  very  close 
together,  indicathig  that  there  is  only  a  slight  diffei'- 
ence  in  the  number  of  insane  admitted  for  these  two 
elas.se.s  at  each  age  jjeriod.  It  rt  ill  also  be  noted  that 
the  lines  for  all  of  the  four  classes  for  the  i^e  period 
under  15  years  to  the  age  period  20  to  24  years  arc 
very  close  togetlier.  After  the  age  period  20^  ti.>  24 
years  they  separate,  and  for  tlie  foreign-born  white  and 
the  native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  the 
ratio  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  h/r  the  native 
white  of  native  parentj-^e  and  the  negroes.  The  line 
for  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  runs  ahnost 
midway  between  the  lines  represen tijig  the  negroes  and 
the  other  two  classes.  The  ratio  for  the  native  white 
of  native  parentage  increases  from  the  first  age  period, 
under  15  years,  regularly  to  the  age  period  45  to  49 
years:  then  a  sharp  decline  is  indicated  for  two  age 
pci'iods  to  the  age  period  .55  to  59  ye/irs;  from  this  age 
period  it  increases  to  the  age  period  65  years  and  over, 
the  last  show'i)  on  the  diagram.  Tire  line  representing 
the  negro  insane  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  linos  of  the 
native  white  of  native  parentage  and  tlie  native  white 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  for  the  first  three  age 
periods,  but  after  the  age  period  20  to  24  years  it  does 
not  rise  as  I'apidly  as  for  the  other  tlu-ee  classes  of  the 
popidation .  From  the  tigc  period  25  to  29  yeai's,  wLen 
it  reaches  68.2  per  100,000  population,  a  further  rise 
is  noted  to  85  per  100,000  population  in  the  next  age 
period,  after  which  it  declines  to  79.7  at  the  age  ])eriod 
35  to  39  years;  the  Hue  again  rises  to  85.2  for  the  age 
period  40  to  44  years;  then  falls  for  three  age  periods 
to  the  age  pei'iod  55  to  59  years,  when  it  reaches  the 
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low  point  of  71.6.  For  tlie  uoxl.  two  age  periods,  60  to 
64  years  and  65  yeai’s  and  over,  a  sbaiTi  rise  is  shown. 
The  highest  ratio  for  any  age  period  of  the  nt*gi't)es  was 
118.3  per  100,000  population  for  the  age  period  65 
years  and  over.  This  is  far  below  the  ratio  for  the 


other  (dasses  at  the  same  age  ]jeriod,  which  rank  as 
follow's:  Native  white  of  native  parentage,  wnth  139.3 
per  100,000  population  of  the  same  age,  race,  and  na¬ 
tivity;  foreign-born  wdiite,  with  181.9;  and  native  white 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  with  190.9. 
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11 

12 
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14 
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18 


19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 
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Title. 

United  States,  original  area  and  ac^qaisitions  of  territory: 
1790-1910  (map). 

Geographic  divisiona:  1910  (map). 

Difitribution  of  the  rural  population:  1790  (map), 
Diatribiition  of  the  mral  population:  1800  (map). 
Distribution  of  the  rural  population  east  of  the  one  hun* 
dredth  meridian:  1810  (map), 

Diatribution  of  the  rural  population  oaat  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  meridian;  1820  (map). 

Distribution  of  the  rural  population  east  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  meridian :  1 830  { map) . 

Distribution  of  the  mral  population  east  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  meridian:  1840  (map). 

Diatribution  of  the  rural  population  east  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  meridian:  1850  (map). 

Distribution  of  the  rural  population  east  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  meridian:  1860  (mapl, 

Diatribution  of  the  rural  papulat  ion  (excluding  Indians  not 
taxed):  1870  (map). 

Distribution  of  the  rural  population  (excluding  Indians  not 
taxed);  1880  (map). 

Distribution  of  the  rural  population  (excluding  Indians  not 
taxed):  1890  (map). 

Distribution  of  the  rural  population:  1900  (map). 

Distribution  of  tlie  rural  population:  1910  (map). 

Increase  of  population  in  the  United  Stales  and  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe:  1800-1910. 

1.  Per  cent  of  increase  in  total  ijopulation,  hv  states: 

1900-1910  (map), 

2.  Per  cent  of  increase  iu  tidal  population,  by  states: 

1890-1900  (map). 

Per  cent  of  increase  in  total  population,  by  counties: 
1900-1910  (map). 

Per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  of  population,  by  counties: 

1900-1910  (maps)- 
Alabama  (total  and  rural). 

Ari?.ona  (total  and  mral). 

Arkansas  (total  and  rural), 

California  (total  and  niral). 

ColoTado  (total  and  rural), 
f  1 .  Conneoticut  (total ) . 
l2,  Rhode  Island  (total), 

Delaware  (total  and  rural). 

Florida  (total  and  rural), 

Georgia  (total  and  rural), 
fl.  Hawaii  (total), 

\2.  Alaska,  showing  judicial  districts:  1910. 

Idaho  (total  and  rural), 

IlHnojs  (total  and  rural). 

Indiam  (total  and  rural), 

Iowa  (total  and  rural). 

Kansas  (total  and  rural). 

Kentucky  (total  and  rural), 

Louisiana  (total  and  rural), 

J 1 .  Massachusetts  ( total ) . 

12.  Maine  (total), 

Maryland  (total  and  rural), 

Michigan  (total  and  rural). 

Minnesota  (total  and  rural). 


Plati: 

No, 


Title. 


Per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  of  population ^  by  counties: 

190(1-1010  (maps)--Uontinued. 

Mississippi  (total  and  rural). 

Missouri  (total  and  rural). 

Montana  (total  and  rural), 

Nebraska  (total  and  rural), 

Nevada  (total  and  rural ), 

Jl,  Vermont  (total). 

12,  H ew  Ham  pahLre  (total ) . 

New  Jersey  (total  and  rural). 

New  Mexico  (total  and  rural). 

New  York  (total  and  rural). 

North  Carolina  (ttdal  and  rural). 

North  Dakiita  (total  and  rural), 

Ohio  (total  and  rural). 

Oklahoma :  1907-1910  (total  and  rural), 

Oregon  (total  and  rural). 

Pennsylvania  (total  and  rural). 

Porto  Rico,  by  municiiMlities  (totol  aiul  rural). 

South  Carolina  (total  and  rural). 

South  Dakota  (total and  rural). 

Teiitiessee  (total  and  rural), 

Texas  (total), 

Texas  (ritml). 

Utah  (total  and  rural). 

Yirgiiiiii  (total  and  rural), 

Washington  (total  and  nmal). 

West  Virginia  (total  and  rural), 

Wisconsin  (total  and  rural). 

Wyoming  (total  and  rural), 

{1 ,  Population  per  sq  uare  mile,  by  states :  19 10  ( ma  p) . 

2,  Population  per  square  mile,  by  states:  1900  (map), 

98  Population  per  aq  uare  mile,  by  co  unties :  1 01 0  ( map) . 

Density  of  popnlatinn,  by  counties;  1910  (maps)— 

69  Alabama  (total  and  rural), 

Arizona  (total  and  rural), 

Arkansas  (total  and  rural). 

California  (total  and  rural), 

Colorado  (total  and  rural). 

(1 ,  Connecticut  (total), 

2,  Rhode  Island  (total). 

Delaware  (total  and  rural). 

Florida  (total  and  rural), 

Georgia  (total  and  rural), 

Hawaii  (total), 

Idaho  (total  and  rural). 

Illinois  (total  and  rural), 

Indiana  (total  and  rural) . 

Iowa  (total  and  rural), 

Kansas  (total  and  rural), 

Kentucky  (total  and  rural), 

Louisiana  (total  and  ntml), 

il .  Maasachusetta  (total), 

2,  Maine  (total), 

Maryland  (total  and  rural), 

Michigan  (total  and  rural). 

Minnesota  (total  and  rural), 

Mississippi  (total  and  rural). 

Missouri  (total  and  rural). 
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population — Continued* 


Plate 

No,  Trrui* 

Density  of  population,  by  comities:  1910  (maps) — Oontd, 

92  Montana  (total  and  rural). 

93  Nebraska  (total  and  rural), 

94  Nevada  (total  and  rural), 

{I,  Vermont  (total), 

2.  New  Hampshire  (total), 

96  N  ew  , ferae  y  ( total  and  rural) , 

97  New  Mexico  (total  and  rural), 

98  New  York  (total  and  rural), 

99  North  Carolina  (total  and  rural), 

100  North  Dakota  (total  and  rural) , 

101  Ohio  (total  and  rural), 

102  Oklahoma  (total  and  rural), 

103  Oregon  (total  and  rural) . 

104  Pennsylvania  (total  and  rural), 

106  Soudi  Carolina  (total  and  rural), 

106  South  Dakota  (total  and  rural), 

107  Tennessee  (total  and  rural), 

108  Texas  (total), 

109  Texas  (rural). 

110  Utah  (total  and  rural). 

Ill  V irgima  (total  and  r  ural ) , 

112  Washington  (total  and  rural), 

113  West  Virginia  (total  and  rural) , 

114  Wisconsin  (total  and  rural), 

115  Wyoming  (total  and  rural), 

116  Center  of  population  at  each  census;  179(^1910,  and  median 
point:  1880-1910  (map). 

117  Center  of  population:  April  15, 1910  (map). 

IIS  Position  of  the  center  of  area,  center  of  population ,  and  median 
lines:  1910  (map). 

Center  of  population :  ISSO,  1890,  1900,  and  1910  (maps) — 

119  Alabama^  Arizona,  and  Arkansas, 

120  California, 

121  Colonvdo,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  and  Georgia. 

122  Idaho  and  Illiiioie. 

123  Indiana  and  Iowa. 

124  Kansas,  Kentucky^  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland^  and  Maasa- 
chusetta, 

125  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 

126  Mississippi,  Missouri,  ajid  Montana. 

127  Nebraska  and  Nevada. 

128  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York, 

129  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
and  Oregon. 

130  Pennsylvania,  Bliode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and  South 
Dakota. 


131 

132 

133 

134 


135 


136 

137 


138 

139 

140 


Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Virginia. 

Washington,  West  Virginia,  WiBconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Center  of  foreign-born  population:  1830-1910,  and  centers  of 
urlian  and  rural  population:  1910  (map). 

Centerof  negro  population:  1790  and  1880-1910  (map), 

1,  Population  per  sciuare  tnile:  1790-1910. 

2.  Per  cent  of  increase  in  total  i>opulation  and  in  white  and 

negro  population:  1790-1910, 

^  3.  Population  per  aquare  mile,  by  sfatee:  1910  and  1900. 

4.  Percent  urban  in  total  population ,  byatatesr  1910  and  1900, 
6,  Urban  and  rural  population;  1880-1910. 

1,  Percent  urban  in  total  population,  by  etatee:  1910  (map). 
L2.  Per  cent  urban  in  total  population,  by  states:  1960  (map). 
Per  cent  urban  in  total  population,  by  states:  1880-1910, 

1.  Per  cent  of  increase  in  urban  population,  bv  states; 

1900-1910  (map). 

2.  Per  cent  of  inerease  in  rural  populatioji,  bv  states: 

1900-1910  (map). 

Total  population  of  great  cities  at  each  census;  1790-1 910. 
Proportma  of  the  population  in  municipalities  of  2,500  or 
more  mbabitants,  by  counties:  1910  ( map). 
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Ho. 


Ill 
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TmE. 

1.  Total  population  and  propiortion  in  cities  of  3,000  inhab¬ 

itants  or  more  at  each  census:  1790-1910, 

2.  Color  or  race,  nativity,  and  parentage,  in  urban  atid 

nirai  communities,  by  divisions:  1910* 

3.  Population  of  cities  having  in  1910,  100,000  inhabitants 

or  more:  1910  and  1900. 

4.  Color  or  race,  nativity,  and  parentage  of  the  total  iK>p«hi- 

don,  in  certain  states  having  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Indians:  1010  and  1900. 

The  total  population  and  its  elements  at  eadi  ceneos:  1850^ 


1910. 
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1.  Ooloror  race,  nativity,  and  parentage,  by  divisions:  1910. 

2.  Foreign-bom  population,  by  stat^:  1910  and  1900. 

3.  Color  or  race,  nativity,  and  parentage,  by  divisions: 


1910  and  1900. 
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fl.  Color  or  race,  nativity,  and  parentage,  by  states:  1910. 
l2.  Color  or  race,  nativity,  and  parentage,  by  states;  1900. 

1.  Color  or  race,  nati\dty,  and  parents^e  in  cities  having 

100,000  inhabitants  or  more:  1910, 

2,  Color  or  race,  nativity,  and  parentage  in  cities  having 

100 ,(X)0  inhabitanta  or  more:  1900* 

II.  Per  cent  of  native  whites  of  nativ'e  parentage  in  the  white 
population,  by  Btates:  1910  (map), 

2.  Per  cent  of  foreign -born  whites  in  the  total  population, 
by  states:  1910  (map), 

1*  Per  cent  of  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentitge 
in  the  total  population,  by  states:  1910  (map). 

^  2,  Per  cent  of  foreigti-bom  whites  and  native  whites  of 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage  combined  in  the  total 
population,  by  states:  1910  (map). 

Counties  which  had  a  higher  percentage  of  native  whites 
of  native  parentage  to  the  total  population  in  1910  than  in 
1900  (map)  . 

Per  cent  of  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 
in  total  population,  by  counties;  1910  (map). 

Counties  which  had  a  higher  percentage  of  native  whites  of 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage  to  the  total  population  in  1910 
than  in  1900  (map). 

Per  cent  of  foreign-hom  whitea  and  native  whites  of  foreign 
or  mixed  parentage  combined  in  total  jKjpulation,  by  comi¬ 
ties:  191D(map), 

Per  cent  of  foreign-born  whites  in  tfital  population,  by  coun¬ 
ties:  1910  (map). 

Proportion  of  foreign-born  white  and  native  white  of  foreign 
or  mixed  parentage,  by  counties:  1910  (maps) — 


Arizona. 

169 

Nevada, 

Califomia. 

170 

New  Hampshii 

Colorado* 

171 

New  Jersey. 

Connecticut, 

172 

New’  Mexico. 

Idaho. 

173 

New  York, 

Illinois, 

174 

North  Dakota, 

Indiana* 

175 

Ohio. 

Iowa, 

176 

Oregon. 

Kansi^, 

177 

Pennsylvania. 

Maine. 

178 

Rhode  Island. 

Maseiu;husetts  * 

179 

South  Dakota, 

Michigan . 

ISO 

Utah* 

Minnesota* 

181 

A^ermont. 

Missouri. 

182 

Washington. 

Montana* 

183 

AYisconsin, 

Nebraska. 

134 

Wyoming* 

1.  Per  cent  of  negroes  in  total  population,  by  states:  1910 

(map). 

2,  Negro  population,  by  states:  1910  and  1900. 

|S.  Negro  population  in  cities  having  100,000  inhabitants  or 
more:  1910  and  1900. 


POPUIATION— Ootitiiniod. 


Plate 

N  o.  Title. 

186  Per  ceut  of  negroes  in  totivl  iJopiikUon,  by  €ouwti(?.Hr  1J»I0 

(map). 

187  Counties  having  at  least  1,0TO  negroes  in  1910,  wliicli  had  a 

higher  percenUige  of  negroes  to  total  population  in  1910 
than  in  1000  (map). 

188  Proportion  of  negroes  to  total  pepiilation  in  eat;h  of  the  SoutJi-- 

ern  states :  1 790-i  910 . 

189  Counties  in  i^outhern  states  having  at  leiisi  50  per  cent  of  their 

pKipulation  negro:  1860,  1880, 1900,  and  1910  (maps). 

Per  cent  of  negroes  in  toUl  iwpukticin,  by  c^imties:  1910 


(majXH) — 

199  Alabunia. 

196 

.Mississippi. 

191.  jVrkansiis. 

197 

/I.  North  Carolina. 

192  Florida. 

12.  South  Carolina. 

103  Gerngia. 

198 

Oklahoma. 

194  4 

fl.  Kentucky. 

199 

Texas, 

l2.  Tennessee. 

200 

ri.  West  Viiginia. 

195  \ 

fl.  Louisiana, 

Is2.  Virginia. 

1 

L2.  Mar)dand. 

1.  Distribution  of  the 

i  Indian 

population  iif  the  United 

201  ^ 

Stales,  by  elates: 

1910  (map). 

2.  Projxirtion  of  fulJ-bloods  in  the  Indian  populathjn  of  the 
Unileti  States,  by  states:  1010  (map). 

202  Prc>i)<>rdoii  of  males  to  females  in  the  total  population,  by 
counties:  1910  (map). 

{i.  Proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  total  iiopiiLition,  by 
states:  1910  (map). 

2.  Distribution,  by  age  and  seat,  of  the  toUil  population :  1910. 

M.  Males  to  100  females  in  urban  and  rural  conmnmiiies: 
1910. 

2.  Distribution,  by  age  periods,  of  the  total  iMipnlatian,  ami 
204  class:  1910. 

3,  Distribution,  by  age  periods,  of  tlie  native  white,  native 
negro,  and  foreign-bom  white  population:  1910. 

1.  Distribution,  by  age  periods,  of  the  total  p(>pulafioii,  and 
of  each  principal  class:  1910,  1900,  and  1890. 


205 


206 


207 


208 
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L  Distribution,  by  age  periotlsr  of  total  population,  by  dm- 
sions:  1910. 

2.  Distribution,  by  age  perimls  and  by  sex,  of  total  popnla- 
^  lion:  1910. 

3.  Distribution,  by  ag©  i>©ritjds,  of  the  urban  and  rtiral  jjopu- 

lation,  by  dhdaions:  1910. 

4.  Disiribiitirm,  by  age  periods  and  by  sex,  of  the  total  popu- 
.  lation,  and  of  each  principal  cla^:  1910. 

Distribution,  by  periods  and  sex,  of  the  prindpsil  chissesiif 
th©  p^ipulatioii :  1910 — 

1.  Native  whit©  of  native  parentage. 

2.  Native  white  of  foreign  or  misetl  ]iaren.tage. 

8.  Ftireigu-bom  white. 

4.  Negro. 

fl.  ifarital  condititm  of  Die  pjpularion  15  yeans  of  age  and 
over,  by  divisiuns;  1810. 

.  2.  ilaritid  condition  of  principal  classes  of  the  popnlatinn, 
by  age  periods:  1910. 

8.  Marital  condition  of  the  population,  by  age  periods:  1910. 

1.  Per  cent  of  the  population  bom  in  each  state  living  in 
other  states:  1910  (map). 

2.  Per  cent  of  th©  native  population  luing  in  each  state  bom 
in  other  states:  1910  (map). 

ri.  Migration  of  native  population  fitmi  and  to  each  state: 
1910. 

[2.  Net  gain  or  net  loss  Dirough  iuterataie  migration:  1910. 


l*L\.TE 

No,  Title. 
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213 

214 


1.  Distributiou  of  natives  of  each  state  as  Uvifig  in  state  or 

Ih^ing  in  other  states:  1910. 

2.  Distribution  of  tobd  pttpulaiion  of  each  state,  as  b(>rn  in 

state,  born  in  other  states,  or  foreign  bom :  19],0. 

3.  States  ha'^dug  gained  or  lost  by  intemtate  migration;  1910 

(map). 

4.  Htates  ha™g  gained  or  lost  by  all  migrat  ion :  1910  (map). 
1.  Foreign-bom  3)f)pulation,  by  principal  countries  of  bulh: 

1850-19 JO. 

f2.  Foreign-bom  population,  by  principal  countries  rjf  birib : 
1910  and  1900. 

;h  Pareign-bom  jKjpuktion,  by  country  of  birth:  1910. 

1.  Per  cent  distribution  of  the  foreign -bom  populathm,  by 

principal  countries  of  birth :  ISoO,  1870, 1890,  and  1910, 

2.  Per  cent  distribution  of  the  fereign-hom  i>opu lation,  by 

principal  countries  of  birth :  1 910  and  ]  900. 

Per  cent  distribution  of  the  foreign^bom  pfjpulation,  by  iirin- 
cii>al  countries  of  birth,  by  cliTOions:  1919, 

Foreign-bom  population,  by  priudpal  countries  of  birth,  by 
divisions:  1910  and  19()0. 

Natives  of  principal  foreign  countries,  by  states:  1910  and 
1900-- 


215 


210 


I  I  .  Gemniny. 

2.  Nunvay,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 

3.  Ireland. 

4.  Aust^ia-Hullgar)^ 

1 .  B 11  ssia  and  Finland . 

2.  Italy. 

3 ,  (Canada  and  N  e  wf  o  ui  id  land , 

A.  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Per  cent  of  total  population  of  each  state  bom  in  principal 
foreign  countriGs:  1910  (maps) — 

L.  Germany. 

2.  Bussia  and  Finland. 
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218 


219 


220 


221 


222 


3.  Austria-TIimgaTy’. 

4.  Ireland. 

5.  Italy. 

6.  Nonvny,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

1.  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  (map). 

2.  Canada  and  Newfoundland  (iiuip). 

'  3.  Foreign  white  stiK-k,  by  princijjd  countries  of  origin:  1919. 
4.  (Ities  having  500  or  more  Japanese  or  Chinese:  1910  and 
1900. 

1.  Foreign  whiteertock,  by  principal  countries  of  origiii:  1910. 

2.  Foreigiiwhitestock,  by  lingmsrtiegroupR:  1910, 

3.  Principal  elements  of  foreign  white  stock,  by  Uupnistic 
^  groups:  1910. 

4.  Foreign  ivhite  stock,  by  principal  mother  touguea:  1910. 

5.  Elements  of  foreign  white  sh>ck,  by  prnicipal  in  other 

tongues:  1910. 

Foreign-bom  population  in  1910,  distributeil  as  arriving  before 
or  after  January  1,  1901. 

1.  Color  or  race,  narivity,  and  parentage  of  males  21  years  of 

age  and  over,  by  states:  1919. 

2.  Color  or  race,  nativity,  and  parentage  of  males  21  years  of 

age  and  over,  by  states :  1900 . 

1.  Clolor  or  race,  nati\rit>'-,  and  parentage  of  males  21  yearn  of 

age  and  o'Vsr  in  urban  and  mral  communities:  1910. 

2.  Foreign-bom  white  males  21  yea^  of  age  and  over,  by  dtU 

z  enship  and  country  of  birth :  1910 . 

3.  rer  cent  attending  school  in  the  ttital  populatbu  6  hi  20 

y  ears  of  age:  1909-10 . 

4.  Per  t;ent  attending  school  in  the  total  population  and  in 

certain  classes  6  to  20  years  of  age :  1999-10. 


POPinATION— Continued. 


FUATJS 

No. 


Titlk. 
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224 


Per  fent  of  illiterates  ia  ti^e  popiiktion  10  years  of  age  and 
over,  by  states:  1910  (maps)“ 
fl.  All  classes. 

12.  Native  of  native  parontage. 

{1.  Foretgn-l>c^ni  whites. 

2.  Negroes. 

Per  cent  of  illiterates  in  the  population  10  years  of  age  and 
over,  by  states:  1910  and  1900 — ■ 


225 


226. 


1.  All  classes, 

2.  Nativ  e  whites  of  imti  ve  parentage . 

3.  Foreign-bom  whites. 

.4.  Kegroee. 

Fnreign-btim  white  population  10  years  of  ^^;©  and  over  imabte 


te  speak  English :  1910  and  1900. 
ri.  Number  of  dwellings  jn'r  square  mile:  1910  (map). 

^  12.  Number  of  families  per  square  mile:  1910  (map)^ 

Pniiiortion  of  homes  owned  free,  owned  encumbertHl,  and 


rented,  by  states:  191(1— 


•>■7^  /L  All  homes, 

12,  Farm  homes, 

229,  Proportion  of  population  11)  yc?ars  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 
gainful  cjcc'upations  ff>r  both  sexes  in  3910  and  1900,  and  for 
each  sex  in  1910,  by  states. 

230  Proportion  of  males  and  females  10  years  of  uge  and  over 
engaged  in  gainiul  ooGUpations,  by  statea:  3010  and  1900. 


Plate 

No. 

231 


232 


233 


TmK, 

Proportion  of  males  and  females  10  to  13  and  14  and  15  years 
of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  by  states:  1910, 

1.  Proportion  of  males  10  to  13  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful 

occupations,  by  states:  1910  (map), 

2,  Proportion  of  males  14  and  15  years  of  age  engaged  in  gain- 
^  bii  occupations,  by  states:  1910  (map)* 

1.  PniptMion  of  females  10  to  13  years  of  a^o  engaged  in  gain¬ 

ful  occupations,  by  states:  1910  (map), 

2.  Proportion  of  females  14  and  15  years  of  ago  engage<l  in 


gainful  occupations,  by  states:  1910  (map). 

234  Proportion  of  males  and  females  10  years  of  age  and  over  en¬ 

gaged  in  certain  gainful  occupations:  1910,  ^ 

235  Prcqiortion  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over,  in  each  state, 

ei^aged  in  each  general  division  of  occupations:  1910, 
L  Proportloji  of  males  and  females  10  years  of  age  and  oyer 
engaged  iir  each  general  division  of  gainful  occupations: 


1910. 


2.  Propcjition  which  gainful  workers,  both  sexes,  males,  and 
females,  of  each  specified  age  group  constituted  <if  all 
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gainful  workers:  1910* 

3,  Proportion  of  each  principal  class  of  population  10  years 

of  age  and  over,  both  sexes,  males,  and  females,  engaged 
in  gainful  occupal  ions :  1910, 

4.  Proportion  of  males  and  females  of  each  specified  age  groii  p 

engaged  in  gainful  occupations:  1910* 
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PLATE  NO.  1 


UNITED  STATES,  ORIGINAL  AREA  AND  ACQUISITIONS  OF  TERRITORY,  1790  TO  1910 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1910 


PLATE  NO.  3 


DISTHIBUTION  OF  THE  RUHAL  POPULATION:  1790, 


(OtTTSTDE  OF  M11NIC1PA1.1T1ES  ilA\7NG  8.000  OR  MORE  lNIL\BnANTS.y 
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PLATE  NO.  4 


DISTHIBUTION  OF  THK  RURAL  POPULATION:  1800. 
(OUTSIDE  or  MUNiriPALITIES  HASTNG  8.000  OR  MORE  INHABITAJJTS.) 
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PLATE  NO.  5 


DIS'J'RriiUTION  OF  THK  RURAL  POPUl^ATIOR  EAST  OF  THE  lOOT"  MERIDIAN:  1810. 

(OUTSIDE  OF  MUXICIPALITIES  HAVING  8.000  OB  MORE  INHABn  AN'fS.) ^ 


PLATE  NO.  6 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RURAL  POPULATION  EAST  OF  THE  lOO™  MERIDIAN:  IB20. 
f OUTSIDE  OF  MUNTCIPALITIRS  HAVING  8.000  OR  MORE  INJLVBITANTS-l 
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PLATE  NO.  7 


DrSTHfHUTION  OF  THE  RURAL  POPULATION  Ej\ST  OF  THE  lOO 'th  MERIDIAN  r  JB30, 
fOUTSmE  or  MUmcIPALtTlES  arVMNG  8.000  OH  MORE  INHABH’^XKTS j 
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PLATE  NO.  8 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RUJRAL  POPULATION  a.\ST  OF  THE  IOOTh  .MERIDIAN:  1840. 

/ /4T  Tn»tnn,tT  Mi''XTTmi->A  t  HAVTMiV  I’tJ'iOO  OR  MOHIS  INHABl  fANTBJ 
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DtSTHiBUTlON  OF  THE  RURAL  POPULATION  (EXCLUDING  INDIANS  NOT  TAXED  ):  1880, 
(OUTSIDE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  HAVIHG  8,000  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS,) 


PLATE 


NO.  !2 


POPULATION  ,  II 

per  square  ML£  . 


I  1  1  2  10  6 
nil  6  to  18 
Eml  IS  to45 
m  45  10  90 
Il^l  90  and  over 
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PLATE  NO.  14 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RURAL  POPULATION:  1900. 
(OUTSIDE  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  HAMNG  8.000  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS.) 


POPULATION 
PER  SQUARE  MILE 

r  1  ~1  Under  2 

I  g  I  2  to  6 

[ml  6  to  18 

/El  161045 

El  45  to  90 

-  ^3  ^  ov^r 

(itfiitfip  ain»fa>iiJ^iiipi 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RURAL  POPULATION:  1910- 
(outside  of  MUKICIPALITIES  HAVTNO  2,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS^ 


PLATE  NO.  (5 


POPULATION 
PKR  SQUARE  MILE 

rn  Und&r  2 

I  It  I  2  to  6 

1^  I  0  to  18 

/|^  IS  to  45  n 

■H  4  5  U>  90  f 


er 


HP  90  and  over 

ntfi  1 1 1  wnf  h^fiiianrr  lii  uMiift 


IIS* 


MILLIONS  OF  INHABITANTS 


PLATE  NO  I6i 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 


Rural  popiulatlon  Is  defined  as  that  residing'  outside  of  locorf>orated  plsces  having  2,500  inhabitants  or  more. 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  ARIZONA,  BY  COUNTIES;  1900-1910 
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PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 

In  case  of  decrease  the, per  cent  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 


PLATE  NO.  23 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  COLORADO,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 

In  case  of  decrease  the  per  cent  ts  Jiiserted  under  the  county  name 

TOTAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  dafined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having 2.SOO  Inhabitants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  25 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  DELAWARE,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 

In  <jase  of  decrBaae  tha  per  cent  Is  Insertfld  under  th#  county  name, 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


□  DECREASE 

increase 


LESS  THAN  6  PER  CENT 


5  TO  I  6  PER  CENT 
1 6  TO  26  PER  CENT 
26  TO  60  PER  CENT 
60  PER  CENT  AND  OVER 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Rural  popiiiatlon  Is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  ormore» 


PLATE  NO.  26 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  FLORIDA,  BY  COUNTIES;  1900-1910 

[n  case  of  decrease  the  percent  is  inserted  under  the  county  name^ 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


Rjral  population  n  defined  ss  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2.500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


RuraC  populatEon  [3  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorpoftited  places  having  2hSOO  Inhabitants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  28 


1.  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  HAWAII,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 


2.  ALASKA,  SHOWING  JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS:  1910 


JudIcEat  Pi>pu[atlgn: 

Olstricta  1910 

First . . .*-***.,15.216 

Second . .  *,.**,**,,  - 1 2. 351 

Third  . . .*-*-:*„.20,07S 

Fourth . 16J11 


Rural  population  \&  dafinod  as  that  rosldlnir  outside  of  Incorporated  places  havlnir2.SOO  Inhabitants  or  more. 


Rural  populatian  is  defined  as  that 


Rural  population  la  defined  aa  that  realdlng  outside  of  incorporated  places  having  2,500  inhabitants  or 


PLATE  NO.  32 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  IOWA,  BY  COUNTIESi  1900-1910 


In  CSS9  of  daoreaSB  the  per  cent  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 


TOTAL  POPULATION 
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RURAL  POPULATION 
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MILLS 


LE$*  than  S  PEil  CENT 
&  TD  16  PER  CENT 


I  &  TD  25  PEJ1  CENT 
26  TO  60  PER  CENT 


60  PEA  CENT  AND  OVER 


Rural  population  Is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhatiltants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  34 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  KENTUCKY,  BY  COUNTIESi  1900-1910 


]n  case  of  decrease  the  percent  h  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 

TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  35 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  LOUISIANA,  BY  PARISHES;  1900-1910 


In  case  of  decrease  the 


per  cent  Is  Inserted  under  the  parish  name* 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  Is  defined  as  that  res  I 


ildlng  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  37 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  MARYLAND,  BY  COUNTIES;  1900-1910 


In  case  of  decteaso  the  per  cent  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 


TOTAL  POPULATION 
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Ruraf  popuTatlon  Is  defined  as  that  residlngr  outeide  of  inoorporated  pfacee  having  2>500  (rrhabltants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  40 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 


I  n  caae  of  the  per  cent  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  la  deflnsd  as  that  rasldlng  outsida  of  Incorporated  places  havtnj  2,500  irhabitanta  or  more. 


I^ural  population  is  defined  as  that  resldloff  outside  of  ipcorporatad  places  having  2^500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  4-2 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  MONTANA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 

In  case  of  decrease  the  per  cent  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


population  Is  defined  as  that  residing  QuUlde  of  lncorp<rreted  places  having  2r500  Inhabitants  of  morS' 


PLATE  NO,  43 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  NEBRASKA,  BY  COUNTIES;  1900-1910 

En  cttseof  decrease  the  per  cent  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  name,. 

TOTAL  POPULATION 
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RURAL  POPULATION 
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I  -7.7%  i  -0.B7, 


'CHASE 


HITCHCOCK  (REOWIlxbw 


□  DEQFT£AS^ 


INCREASE 

L*9>  TM*H  6  PER  CENT  I  B  TO  26  PEB  CENT 


5  10  15  PER  CENT 


25  TO  60  PER  CENT 


60  ren  CENT  and  over 


Rural  population  la  dafinsd  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2.500  Inhabltanfs  or  more. 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  NEVADA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 

in  case  of  decreftae  the  per  cect  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 


PLATE  NO.  46 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 

In  case  cf  decraasa  the  per  cent  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  nafne. 

TOTAL  POPULATION  RURAL  POPULATION 


DECREASE 

increase 

LESS  THAN  B  PER  CENT 
B  TO  I  E  PER  cent 
IB  TO  126  PER  CENT 
26  TO  60  PER  CENT 
BQ  PER  CENT  AND  OVER 


Rural  population  fs  defined  aa  that  residing  outside  of  incor|X»rat©d  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more* 


Rurat  population  1$  defined  a?  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2^500  inhabitants  or  mom 


PLATE  NO.  48 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK,  BY  COUNTIES;  1900-1910 


In  case  of  decrease  the  per  cent  b  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Rural  populatEoit  Is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  incorporated  ptacea  having  2, SOO  Inhabitants  or  more. 


Rumi  population  is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  n^ore. 


PLATE  NO.  a) 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 

In.  of  decrease  the  percent  ts  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 


Rural  population  I9  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhahltanuor  more, 


Rural  population  la  defined  as  that  restdlni:  outalde  of  Incorporated  pi  sees  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  OKLAHOMA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1907-1910 


Jn  casa  of  decrease  the  percent  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  name* 

TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  Is  defined  as  that  residing  outaida  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  inhabitants  or  more. 
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PLATE  NO.  55 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  PORTO  RICO,  BY  MUNICIPALITIES:  1900-191 

In  cass  of  decrease  th©  per  cent  Is  Inserted  under  the  name  of  the  munkipalEty, 

TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


V 

LESS  TKAH  5  PtR  CENt  I  fi  TO  15  PE©  CEHT 

6  TO  IS  PER  CENT  2S  TO  50  PER  CENT 

it  NO  nUnAL  POPULAtlON 


50  PEfI  cent  ANQ  OVEfl 


Rural  popiiladon  h  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  moren 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  TENNESSEE,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 

Jn  c&se  of  decreaso  the  per  cent  la  Inserted  under  the  county  neme* 


I 


PLATE  NO.  59 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  TEXAS,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 

In  case  of  decrease  trie  per  cent  Is  Inserted  under  the  cptinty  name. 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


I  \  DECII^ASe 

IM&REASe 

LItt  TnAh  E  Nit  CBNT 
0  ra  IINH  etHT 
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TO  HU  CtllT 
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Rural  population  is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2.SOO  Inhabitants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  62 
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PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  VIRGINIA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 


1  n  case  of  decrease  the  per  cent  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  name* 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  la  peftnad  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  tnhabitanta  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  63 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  WASHINGTON,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 


In  case  of' decrease  tJie  per  cent  Es  Inserted  under  ttie  county 

TOTAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  Is  defined  as  that  residing  outalde  of  incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1900-1910 

In  case  of  decrease  the  p«r  cant  la  inserted  under  the  ceunty  name. 
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Rur^C  populatton  ta  defined  as  that  realdEne  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2.500  inhabitants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  66 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  WYOMING,  BY  COUNTIES i  1900-1910 

in  pass  of  decrpa^e  the  percent  la  inserted  under  the  county  name. 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  la  defined  as  that  resldlnt  outside  of  Incorporated  places  havlne2,500  Inhabitants  or  mora. 


POPULATION  PER  SQUARE  MILE,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


Rural  populatton  Is  daflnecl  as  that  residinij  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


1^ 


Rural  popuiatiun  la  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  tnporporated  plac&s  having  2.500  Inhabitants  or  moro. 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


PLATE  NO.  73 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  COLORADO,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


NUMPCH  ©F  INHABItANTl  ptHiAHE  MILE 

tB  TO**  M  mo  wa 

■fe  V.  RIMAL  PW1UT1V>I 


i  ^  iw  ™*«  • 


|?ural  population  la  doflned  aathat  raaJdlng  outalda  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  mora 


PLATE 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  CONNECTICUT  AND  RHODE  ISLAND,  BY  COUNTIESi  1910 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  DELAWARE,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Pufftl  population  Is  defined  that  residing  outside  of  incorporated  places  having  2, 500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  76 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  FLORIDA,  BY  COUNTIES;  1910 

TOTAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  la  doflned  asttiat  residing  outsida  of  Incorporated  plaoea  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


Rjral  population  Is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  incorporated  places  having  2,500  inhabitants  or 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  HAWAII,  BY  COUNTIESi  1910 


Rural  populatton  Is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,50^J  Inhabitants  or  more. 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  ILLINOIS,  BY  COUNTIES;  1910 


Rurat  population  daflnad  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  moren 


PLATE  NO.  85 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  LOUISIANA,  BY  PARISHESr  1910 

TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 
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Rural  population  fa  defined  as  that  residing  outsEde  of  inGorporatod  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  of  more. 


PLATE  NO.  86 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  MAINE  AND  MASSACHUSETTS,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


PLATE  NO.  87 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  MARYLAND,  BY  COUNTIES;  1910 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  1$  doftnad  as  that  rasfdln^  outsids  of  Incorporatad  plaoas  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  mora. 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  MICHIGAN,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


Rural  population  Is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2*500  Inhabltama  or  more. 


Rural  population  Is  dofEnodf  as  that  residing  outside  of  Ingofporated  pEaqes  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more* 
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Rural  population  Is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,5011  inhabitants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  92 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  MONTANA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 
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DENSfTY  OF  POPULATION  OF  NEBRASKA,  BY  COUNTIESi  1910 
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Rural  popuFation  h  defmod  as  that  residing  outside  of  lacorporatod  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  mors. 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  NEVADA,  BY  COUNTIESi  1910 


PLATE 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  BY  COUNTIES;  1910 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  Is  d&fined  as  that  rasEdln^  outslds  of  fncofporatad  places  having  2,SOO  inhabitants  or  mora 


Rural  population  Is  defined  as  that  fasidlrtg  outside  of  incorporated  ptaces  having  2,500  Jnhahltanta  or  more* 


PL^TE  NO.  9B 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK,  BY  COUNTIES;  1910 

TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  ia  dafinad  as  that  roalrflng  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


Rura(  populatlc^n  1$  deffned  as  that  rasidif*^  outsEde  of  Inoorpomtad  places  having  2,500  InhabEtants  or  mofa< 
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Rural  population  la  deffned  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  mors. 


1910 


DENSITY 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  incorporated  places  having  2,^00  Inhabitants 


PLATE  NO.  102 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  OKLAHOMA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 
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Rural  populatipri  is  defined  as  lhat  reaid  tng  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


plate:  no.  103 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  OREGON,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 
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Rural  population  is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  incorporated  places  having  2,500  inhabitants  or  triors, 


PLATE  NO,  104 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 

TOTAL  POPULATION 
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Rural  population  h  deflnetl  as  that  rosidtna  outside  of  incorporated  places  having  2,500  inhabitants  or  morOA 


Rural  population  Is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  plates  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Rura(  population  Is  dafined  as  that  residing  Outsida  of  incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  106 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  BY  COUNTIES  i  1910 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


PLATE  NO.  108 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  TEXAS,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


TOTAL  POPULATION 
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DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  TEXAS,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 
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Ritrai  population  b  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Ir^cofporattd  places  having  2,500  inhabitants  or  more. 
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DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  UTAH,  BY  COUNTIES!  1910 
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PLATE  NO*  in 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  VIRGINIA,  BY  COUNTIES;  1910 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Rural  population  is  defined  as  that  reaidirg  gutside  of  incorpomted  places  having  2^500  inhabitants  or  more 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  WASHINGTON,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


PLATE  NO.  112 


TOTAL  POPULATION 
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Rural  population  Is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  t 


Rural  popu[atlon  Is  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Incorporated  places  having  2<500  inhabitants  or  more. 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  WYOMING,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


RURAL  POPULATION 


RursI  populatcan  defined  as  that  residing  outside  of  Inoorpofsted  places  having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more. 


PLATE  NO.  It7 


CENTER  OF  POPULATION!  1880,  1890,  1900,  AND  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  120 


CENTER  OF  POPULATION!  1880,  1890,  1900,  AND  1910 
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CENTER  OF  POPULATION:  1880,  1890, 
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CENTER  OF  POPULATION!  1880,  1890,  1900,  AND  1910 
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CENTER  OF  POPULATION:  1880,  1890,  1900,  AND  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  124 


CENTER  OF  POPULATION:  1880,  1890,  1900,  AND  1910 
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CENTER  OF  POPULATION;  1880,  1890,  1900,  AND  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  127 


CENTER  OF  POPULATION:  1880,  1890,  1900,  AND  1910 
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CENTER  OF  POPULATION!  1880,  1890,  1900,  AND  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  129 
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CENTER  OF  POPULATION:  1880,  1890,  1900, 


AND  1910 
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CENTER  OF  POPULATION:  1880,  1890,  1900,  AND  1910 


PLATE  NO.  130 
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PLATE  NO.  131 


CENTER  OF  POPULATION;  1880,  1890,  1900,  AND  1910 
TEXAS  TENNESSEE 
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CENTER  OF  POPULATION:  1880, 1890,  1900,  AND  1910 
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PLATE  NO-  ru 


PLATE  NO,  135 


1,  POPULATION  PER  SQUARE  MILE:  1790-1910  2.  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION  AND  IN 

WHITE  AND  NEGRO  POPULATION!  1790-1910 
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3,  POPULATION  PER  SQUARE  MILE,  BY  STATES r 
1910  AND  1900 
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5*  URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION!  1880-1910 
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PLATE  NO,  137 
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PER  CENT  URBAN  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION,  BY  STATES;  1880-1910 
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1.  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  URBAN  POPULATION,  BY  STATES:  1900-1910 


PLATE  NO.  138 


2.  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  RURAL  POPULATION,  BY  STATES:  1900-1910 


plate:  no.  135 


TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  GREAT  CITIES  AT  EACH  CENSUS:  1790-1910 
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PROPORTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  IN  MUNICIPALITIES  OF  2,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS;  1910 


PLATE  NO.  U1 


1,  TOTAL  POPULATION  AND  PROPORTION  IN  CITIES  OF  8,000 
INHABITANTS  OR  MORE  AT  EACH  CENSUS:  1790-1910 


2.  COLOR  OR  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND  PARENTAGE,  IN  URBAN 
AND  RURAL  COMMUNITIES,  BY  DIVISIONS:  1910 
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3.  POPULATION  OF  CITIES  HAVING,  IN  1910,  100,000 
INHABITANTS  OR  MORE;  1910  AND  1900 
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4*  COLOR  OR  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND  PARENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL 
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PLATE  NO.  142 


THE  TOTAL  POPULATION  AND  ITS  ELEMENTS  AT  EACH  CENSUSi  1850-1910 
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1.  COLOR  OR  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND  PARENTAGE,  BY  DIVISIONS!  1910 
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HAVING  100,000  INHABITANTS  OR  MORE;  1900 
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PLATE  NO.  145 
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1.  COLOR  OR  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND  PARENTAGE  IN  CITIES 
HAVING  100,000  INHABITANTS  OR  MORE;  1910 


P£R  CENT 


PLATE  NO.  146 


1.  PER  CENT  OF  NATIVE  WHITES  OF  NATIVE  PARENTAGE  IN  THE  WHITE  POPULATION, 

BY  STATES;  1910 


Th®  heavy  Unea  show  geoempMc  divisionfl. 


2.  PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITES  IN  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION,  BY  STATES;  1910 


PLATE  NO,  U7 


1.  PER  CENT  OF  NATIVE  WHITES  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE  IN  THE  TOTAL  “POPULATION, 

BY  STATES:  1910 
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2.  PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITES  AND  NATIVE  WHITES  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE 
COMBINED  IN  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION,  BY  STATES:  1910 
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PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITES  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


PLATE  WO.  156 


PROPORTION  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  AND  NATIVE  WHITE  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE 

OF  CONNECTICUT,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  NATIVE  WHITE  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION 
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PLATE  NO.  160 


PROPORTION  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  AND  NATIVE  WHITE  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE 

OF  IOWA,  BY  COUNTIES;  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  167 


PROPORTION  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  AND  NATIVE  WHITE  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE  OF 

MONTANA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 

PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION 


PER  CENT  OF  NATIVE  WHITE  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION 
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PROPORTION  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  AND  NATIVE  WHITE  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  IN  TOTAL 
POPULATION 


PER  CENT  OF  NATIVE  WHITE  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED 
PARENTAGE  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION 


PLATE  NO,  173 


PROPORTION  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  AND  NATIVE  WHITE  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

BY  COUNTIES;  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION 


PER  CENT  OF  NATIVE  WHITE  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION 


PLATE  NO.  177 


PROPORTION  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  AND  NATIVE  WHITE  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION 
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PLATE  NO.  185 


1.  PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION,  BY  STATES:  1910 


2,  NEGRO  POPULATION,  BY  STATES:  1910  AND  3.  NEGRO  POPULATION  IN  CITIES  HAVING  100,000  INHABITANTS 
1900  OR  MORE:  1910  AND  1900 
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PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  190 


PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  ALABAMA,  BY  COUNTIES:  19T0 
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PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  tN  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  FLORIDA, 


BY  COUNTIESi  1910 
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PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  KENTUCKY  AND  TENNESSEE, 

BY  COUNTIESi  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  197 


PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  [N  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

BY  COUNTIES!  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  198 


CENT  OF  NEGROES  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  OKLAHOMA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 
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PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  TEXAS,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  200 


PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA, 

BY  COUNTIES:  1910 
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PLATE  NG.  201 


I.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INDIAN  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES;  1910 
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2.  PROPORTION  OF  FULL-BLOODS  IN  THE  INDIAN  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

BY  STATES;  1910 
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PROPORTION  OF  MALES  TO  FEMALES  IN  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTIES;  1910 
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1.  PROPORTION  OF  MALES  TO  FEMALES  IN  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION,  BY  STATES:  1910 
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2.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION:  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  204 


1.  MALES  TO  100  FEMALES  IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL 
COMMUNITIES:  1910 


2.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE  PERIODS  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULA¬ 
TION,  AND  OF  EACH  aASSs  1910 
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4.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE  PERIODS  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULA¬ 
TION,  AND  OF  EACH  PRINCIPAL  CLASS:  1910,  1900, 
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PLATE  NO,  205 


h  DiSTRlBUTfON  BY  AGE  PERIODS  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION, 
BY  DIVISIONS!  1910 
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3.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE  PERIODS  OF  THE  URBAN  AND 
RURAL  POPULATION,  BY  DIVISIONS;  1910 
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2.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE  PERIODS  AND  BY  SEX  OF  TOTAL 
POPULATION:  1910 
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4.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE  PERIODS  AND  BY  SEX  OF  THE 
TOTAL  POPULATION,  AND  OF  EACH  PRINCIPAL  CLASS: 
19t0 
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PLATE  NO.  20e 


DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE  PERIODS  AND  SEX  OF  THE 

1.  NATIVE  WHITE  OF  NATIVE  PARENTAGE 


PER  CENT  AGE  PERIOD  PER  CENT 


PRINCIPAL  CLASSES  OF  THE  POPULATION;  1910 

2.  NATIVE  WHITE  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE 
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3,  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE 


PERCENT  AGE  PERIOD  PERCENT 


4.  NEGRO 


PER  CENT  AGE  PERIOD  PER  CENT 
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PLATE  NO.  207 


1.  MARITAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  POPULATION  15  YEARS 
OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  DIVISIONS:  1910 
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3.  MARITAL  CONDITION  Of  THE  POPULATION,  BY  AGE 
PERIODS:  1910 
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2.  MARITAL  CONDITION  OF  PRINCIPAL  CLASSES  OF  THE 
POPULATION,  BY  AGE  PERIODS:  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  208 


1.  PER  CENT  OF  THE  POPULATION  BORN  IN  EACH  STATE  LIVING  IN  OTHER  STATES:  1910 


2.  PER  CENT  OF  THE  NATIVE  POPULATION  LIVING  IN  EACH  STATE  BORN  IN  OTHER  STATES:  1910 


PLATE  NO,  209 


I.  MIGRATION  OF  NATIVE  POPULATION  FROM  AND  TO  EACH 
STATE:  19  JO 


BORN  IN  THE  STATE  AND  LIVING 
IN  OTHER  STATES 


2.  NET  GAIN  OR  NET  LOSS  THR0U6FI  INTERSTATE 
MIGRATION:  19J0 


LIVING  IN  THE  STATE  AND 
BORN  IN  OTHER  STATES 
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PLATE  NO.  210 


1,  distribution  of  natives  of  each  state  as  living  in 

STATE  OR  LIVING  IN  OTHER  STATES:  1910 
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2,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  EACH  STATE, 
AS  BORN  IN  STATE,  BORN  IN  OTHER  STATES,  OR  FOREIGN 
BORNi  1910 
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3.  STATES  HAVING  GAINED  OR  LOST  BY  INTERSTATE 
MIGRATION:  1910 


4.  STATES  HAVING  GAINED  OR  LOST  BY  ALL 
MIGRATION:  1910 


PLATE  NO..  211 


1.  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF 
BIRTH:  1850-1910 


2.  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 
OF  BIRTH:  1910  AND  1900 
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3.  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  BY  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH;  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  212 


1.  PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF 

BIRTH:  1850,  1870,  1890,  AND  1910 


TOTAL  FOREIGN  BORN,  1850  :  1,044,001 


TOTAL  FOREIGN  BORN,  I8T3:  8,567,210 


TOTAL  FOREIGN  BORN,  IBM;  8,241,880 


TOTAL  FOREIGN  BORN,  ISIO:  13,615,388 


2,  PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF 

BIRTH:  1910  AND  1900 

TOTAL  FOREIGN  SORNi  IfflO:  13,51  fi,S0e  TOTAL  FOREIGN  BORN,  tSDO:  10,341,276 
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PLATE  NO.  213 


PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF 

BIRTH,  BY  DIVISIONS  I  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  214 


F0REIGN-8ORN  POPULATION  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH,  BY  DIVISIONS; 

1910  AND  1900 
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PLATE  NO.  215 


NATIVES  OF  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  BY  STATES:  1910  AND  1900 
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4.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
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PLATE  NO.  216 


NATIVES  OF  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  BY  STATES i  1910  AND  1900 

1.  RUSSIA  ARD  FINLAND 
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PLATE  NO 


217 


PER  CENT  Of  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  EACH  STATE  BORN  IN  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES:  1910 
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PLATE  NO,  218 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  EACH  STATE  BORN  IN  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES:  1910 


1.  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  WALES 


1  imm. 

2.  CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND 
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3.  FOREIGN  WHITE  STOCK,  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN:  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  219 


I.  FOREIGN  WHITE  STOCK,  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF 
ORIGIN:  igiO 


2.  FOREIGN  WHITE  STOCK,  BY  LINGUISTIC  GROUPS: 
1910 


3.  PRINCIPAL  ELEMENTS  OF  FOREIGN  WHITE  STOCK,  BY  LINGUISTIC  GROUPS:  1910 


total  foreign  BORN;  13,346,545 


TOTAL  NATIVE,  OF  FOREIGN  STOCK:  ia,C97,B37 


4.  FOREIGN  WHITE  STOCK,  BY  PRINCIPAL  MOTHER 
TONGUES;  1910 


5,  ELEMENTS  OF  FOREIGN  WHITE  STOCK,  BY  PRINCIPAL 
MOTHER  TONGUES:  1910 


MILLIONS 


CKQiLlflH 

CELTIC 

OEFIIVIAN 

rr  ALLAN 

POLISH 

SWEDISH 

FRENCH 

MORWEQJAIM 


TOPE  lGN-«  BORN  WHITE 

NATIVE  WHITE -SOTH  PARENTS  FOREIGN  OOPN 
NATIVE  WHITE 'ONE  PARENT  FOREIGN  BOSNj  ONE  NATIVE 


PLATE  NO.  220 


FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  IN  1910,  DISTRIBUTED  AS  ARRIVING  BEFORE  OR  AFTER  JANUARY  K  1901 


THOUSANDS 


BEFOSE  JAN.  1,1901 


AFTER  JAK.  LI  90) 


PACIFIC 


PLATE  NO.  221 


I.  COLOR  OR  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND  PARENTAGE  OF  MALES 
21  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  STATES;  1910 


2.  COLOR  OR  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND  PARENTAGE  OF  MALES 
21  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  STATES:  1900 


^  j  AfiK. 
OK  tA. 


\^/////\  NATIVE  WHITE*  NATIVE  parent AQE 

FCHEJjlN'^RH  WHtTE 

NATIVE  WHITE  -  FOREIQh  OR  MIXED  PAHEHTAGE  NEGNO  AMD  ALL  DTHETI 
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NATIVE  WHITE*  NATIVE  PAREHTACE 

native  WHITE  ^  tor  EHrK  OH  MIXED  PAREHTAaE 


fm  FORE  ION*  DORN  WFfITE 


NeORDAND  ALL  OTHER 


1.  COLOR  OR  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND  PARENTAGE  OF  MALES  21 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  COM¬ 
MUNITIES;  1910 

Pin  CENT 

0  10  to  30  40  EO  33  TO  80  €0  lOQ 


UNITED  STATES 


NEW  ENGLAND 


MID.  ATLANTIC 


E,  NO,  CENTRAL 


W.  NO.  CENTRAL 


SO-  ATLANTIC 


E.  SO.  CENTRAL 


W,  SO.  CENTRAL 


\ 


mmimwyyyyxxyy/// 
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HURAL 
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mountain 


PACIFIC 


UABAK 

RURAL 
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IUATIVE:  white-  HATIVE  PARCRTAdE  ZSl  fORefOK-mORH  WHITE 

I  NATIVE  WHITE- FanElOH  Oft  MIXEO  PAREHtAOE  MEQFlO  AHD  ALL  OTHER 


PLATE  NO.  222 

2.  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  MALES  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
BY  CITIZENSHIP  AND  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH;  1910 


NATURALISED^  FHUT  PAPERS, 
Oft  HOT  nCPORTCO 


CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND 


^IRELAND 


:AUSTR(A 


iREAT  B  RITA  I N 


:NORWAY,SWEDEf^ANp  DENMARK 


^RUSSIA .AND  HNU^I 


Netherlands^  etc.,  Includes  Belgium  and  Luxembu^, 

Bulgaria,  etc.,  [includes  Greece,  Montenegro,  Roum^anta,  Servla,  and 
Turkey  In  Europe, 

Europe  not  specified  Includes  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Switzerland. 


3.  PER  CENT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION 
6  TO  20  YEARS  OF  AGE;  1909-10 


4.  PER  CENT  AHENDING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION 
AND  IN  CERTAIN  CLASSES  6  TO  20  YEARS  OF  AGE:  1909-10 

Aoe 


PLATE  NO.  226 


FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  POPULATION  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  UNABLE 
TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH:  1910  AND  1900 


3 


MALES 

a 


KUKOREDS  OF  THOUSANDS 
I  O  I 


FEMALES 

2 


3 


IBtO 


^^^1800 


PLATE  MO.  227 


1.  NUMBER  OF  DWELLINGS  PER  SQUARE  MILE:  1910 


2.  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  PER  SQUARE  MILE:  1910 
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TEXAS 


PLATE  NO.  228 


PROPORTION  OF  HOMES  OWNED  FREE,  OWNED  ENCUMBERED,  AND  RENTED,  BY  STATES:  1910 


1.  ALL  HOKES 


2.  FARM  HOMES 
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PLATE  NO.  229 


PROPORTION  OF  POPULATION  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS  FOR 
BOTH  SEXES  IN  1910  AND  1900,  AND  FOR  EACH  SEX  IN  1910,  BY  STATES 


BOTH  SEXES 
PCn  CENT 
TO  _ 40 


UALEB  AND  FEMALES 

PER  CENT 

_  40  ao 


f  EMALEf 


PLATE  NO 


PROPORTION  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS 

BY  STATES:  1910  AND  1900 


NEVADA^ 

IDAHO 

MONTANA 

ARIZONA 

ViEBT  VIRQINIA 

NEW  MEXICO 

WASHINGTON 

KANSAS 

OKLAHOMA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

OREGON 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

UTAH 

NEBRASKA 

INOIAMA 

CALtFORNTA 

COLORADO 

IOWA 

MISSOURI 

MICHIGAN 

KENTUCKY 

MINNESOTA 

OHIO 

WISCONSIN 

ILUKOI6 

PENNSYLVANIA 

VERMONT 

TENNESSEE 

EELAWAnE 

MAINE 

TEXAS 

VIRGINIA 

NEW  .jEnSEV 

FLORIDA 

MARVLANO 

ARKANSAS 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW  YORK 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

LOUISIANA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

HOBTH  GABOON  A 

Massachusetts 

GEORGIA 

ALABAMA 

OfST.  Of  COLUMBIA 
MISSISSIPPI 
SOUTH  CAROLlHA 
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NEVADA 
IDAHO 
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ARIZONA 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
NEW  MEXICO 
WASHINGTON 
KANSAS 
OKLAHOMA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
OREGON 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
UTAH 

neqraska 

INDIANA 
CAUFOHNIA 
OOLOSADO 
IOWA 
MISSOURI 
MICHIGAN 
KEHTUCKV 
MINNESOTA 
OHIO 

WISCONSIN 
ILLINOIS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
VEflIHOHT 
TENNESSEE 
DELAWARE 
MAINE 
TEXAS 
VIRGINIA 
MEW  JERSEY 
FLORIDA 
MAHTLAND 
ARKANSAS 
OONNECTIOUT 
NEW  YORK 

new  Hampshire 

LOUISIANA 
RHODE  ISLAND 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
OEOBGIA 
ALABAMA 

DIBT.Of  COLUMBIA 
MlSSISSiPPt 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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PLATE  NO.  ^31 


PROPORTION  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  10  TO  13  AND  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL 

OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES:  1910 


10  TO  1 9  YEARS 

PEH  CENT 


ALABAMA 

«OUTH  CAHOLINA 

MOrrH  CAROLtNA 

ARKANSAS 

GEOHOtA 

TEXAS 

TENNESSEE 

FLORIDA 

XENTUCKy 

LOUISIANA 

OKLAHOMA 

VrRGINIA 

WEST  VinaiNFA 

NEW  MEXECO 

DELAWARE 

MISSOURI 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

MARYLAND 

KANSAS 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

INDIANA 

NESRABKA 

IDAHO 

IOWA 

WVOMINO 

UTAH 

ARIZONA 

MINNESOTA 

COLORADO 

OHIO 

ILUNOIS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MONTANA 

VERMONT 

OREGON 

WISCONSIN 

NEVADA 

MICHIGAN 

WASHINGTON 
MAINE 
CALIFORNIA 
DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT 
RHODE  ISLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW  VORK 
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1 4  TO  1 6  YEARS 

PER  CENT 
SO _ 40 
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PLATE  NO,  232 


1.  PROPORTION  OF 


MALES  10  TO  13  YEARS  OF  AGE  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS, 
BY  STATES!  1910 


2.  PROPORTION  OF  MALES  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS, 

BY  STATES:  1910 


PLATE  NO.  233 


1.  PROPORTION  OF  FEMALES  tO  TO  13  YEARS  OF  AGE  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS, 

BY  STATES:  1910 


2.  PROPORTION  OF  FEMALES  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS, 

BY  STATES:  1910 


PLATE  NO.  234 


PROPORTION  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  ENGAGED  IN  CERTAIN  GAINFUL 

OCCUPATIONS:  1910 


25 


PER  CENT 
50 


7S 


100 


all  occupations 

AQRiCULTURE,  FORESTRY.  AND  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY! 

STOCK  herders,  drovers,  and  feeders 

STOCK  RAISERS 
DAIRY  FARMERS 
FARMERS 

Q ARDEN,  GREENHOUSE,  ORCHARD.  AND  NURSERY  LABORERS 
gardeners,  florists,  fruit  growers,  AND  NURSERYMEN 
DAIRY  FARM  LABORERS 
FARM  LABORERS 

manufacturing  and  mechanical  INDUSTRIES! 

SHOEMAKERS  AND  COBBLERS  (NOT  IN  FACTORY) 
LASORERS-LUMBER  and  FURNITURE  INDUSTRIES 
MANAGERS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS  (MANUFACTURING) 
LABORERS-CLAY,  GLASS.  AND  STONE  INDUSTRIES 
LABORERS -metal  INDUSTRIES 
LAflORERS-QENERAL  AND  NOT  SPECIFIED 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  OFFICIALS 
BAKERS 

LABORERS- FOOD  INDUSTRIES 

SEMISKILLED  OPERATIVES- LUMBER  ANO  FURNITURE  INDUSTRIES 
SEMISKILLED  OPERATIVES -METAL  INDUSTRIES 
SEMISKILLED  OPERATIVES -CLAY,  GLASS,  AND  STONE  INDUSTRIES 
COMPOSITORS.  LI  NOTYPERS,  AND  TYPESETTERS 
FOREMEN  AND  OVERSEERS  (MANUFACTURING) 

APPRENTICES 

laborers-textile  industries 

TAILORS  AND  TAILORESSES 
SEMISKILLED  OPERATl VES-SHOE  FACTORIES 
SEMISKILLED  OPERATIVES -CLOTHING  INDUSTRIES 
SEMISKILLED  OPERATl VES-FOOD  INDUSTRIES 
SEMISKILLED  OPERATIVES -Cl QAR  AND  TOBACCO  FACTORIES 
SEMISKILLED  OPERATIVES -PRINTING  AND  PUBUSNING 
SEMISKILLED  OPERATl VES-TEXTlLE  INDUSTRIES 
SEWERS  ANO  SEWING  MACHINE  OPERATORS  (FACTORY) 

MILLINERS  AND  MILLINERY  DEALERS 
TRANSPORTATION! 

MAIL  CARRIERS 

telegraph  operators 

TELEPHONE  OPERATORS 
TRADE : 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS.  IMPORTERS.  AND  EXPORTERS 

HEAL  ESTATE  AGENTS  AND  OFFICIALS 

BANKERS.  BROKERS,  ANO  MONEY  LENDERS 

insurance  agents  and  OFFICIALS 

LABORERS.  PORTERS,  ANO  HELPERS  IN  STORES 

RETAIL  dealers 

SAL  ESM  E  N  A  N  D  SAL  ES WOM  £  N 

CLERKS  IN  STORES 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  (NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED); 

LABORERS  (PUBLIC  SERVICE) 

OFFICIALS  AND  INSPECTORS  (CITY  ANO  COUNTY) 

OFFICIALS  AND  INSPECTORS  (STATE  AND  UNITED  STATES) 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE! 

PHYSICI  ANS  AND  SURGEONS 
ACTORS 

ARTISTS.  SCULPTORS.  AND  TEACHERS  OF  ART 
MUSICIANS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC 
TEACHERS 
TRAINED  NUHSE3 

domestic  and  PERSONAL  SERVICE: 

SALOON  KEEPERS 

laborers  (DOMESTIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE) 

BARBERS.  HAIRDRESSERS,  AND  MANICURISTS 
restaurant,  cafe,  and  LUNCH" BOOM  KEEPERS 
JANITORS  AND  SEXTONS 

hotel  keepers  and  managers 

WAITERS 

LAUNDRY  OPERATIVES 

charwomen  and  cleaners 

SERVANTS 

boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 

MIDWIVES  AND  NURSES  (NOT  TRAINED) 

HOUSEKEEPERS  AND  STEWARDS 

LAUNDERER3  AND  LAUNDRESSES  (NOT  IN  LAUNDRVJ 
CLERICAL  OCCUP  AT  I ONS ; 

AGENTS,  canvassers,  AND  COLLECTORS 
MESSENGER,  BUNDLE.  AND  OFFICE  BOYS 
CLERKS  (EXCEPT  CLERKS  I  N  STORES) 

bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  accountants 

STENOGRAPHERS  AND  TYPEWRITERS 


MALES 


FEMALES 


PLATE  NO.  235 


PROPORTION  OF  POPULATION  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  IN  EACH  STATE,  ENGAGED  IN 
EACH  GENERAL  DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONS:  1910 


MISSISSIPPI 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

ARKANSAS 

ALABAMA 

north  CAROLINA 

GEORGIA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

TEXAS 

OKLAHOMA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

NEW  MEXICO 

TENNESSEE 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

NEBRASKA 

VIRGINIA 

JDAHD 

KANSAS 

FLORIDA 

IOWA 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

MISSOURI 

VERMONT 

MINNESOTA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

INDIANA 

MONTANA 

MICHIGAN 

OREGON 

UTAH 

DELAWARE 

MAINE 

ARIZONA 

COLORADO 

WASHINGTON 

OHIO 

MARYLAND 

CALIFORNIA 

ILLINOIS 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CONNECTICUT 
NEW  YORK 
NEW  JERSEY 
RHODE  ISLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
DIST,  OF  COLUMBIA 
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I  AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  AND  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  EXTRACTION  OF  MINERALS 

I  MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIES  fTfl  TRANSPORTATION 

]  TRADE 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  (NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED) 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 


^CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


DOMESTIC  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


PLATE  NO.  236 


1.  PROPORTION  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  ENGAGED  IN  EACH  GENERAL 

DIVISION  OF  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONSi  1910 
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‘y/////\  extraction  of  minerals 

manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
transportation 
trade 

public  service  iNOT  elsewhere  CLASSIFIED) 
professional  service 

DOMESTIC  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


males 


FEMALES 


%  PROPORTION  WHICH  GAINFUL  WORKERS,  BOTH  SEXES, 
MALES,  AND  FEMALES,  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUP 
CONSTITUTED  OF  ALL  GAINFUL  WORKERS;  1910 


3,  PROPORTION  OF  EACH  PRINCIPAL  CLASS  OF  POPULATION 
10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BOTH  SEXES,  MALES,  AND 
FEMALES,  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONSs  1910 
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4.  PROPORTION  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE 
GROUP  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS:  1910 
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Belative  ]>roportian  of  impnived  and  uiiiniprtn'ed  land  area 
ia  fariiis  to  the  total  land  aroa  of  the  United  Htatea: 
1850^1910. 

1.  Total  land  area  and  area  of  improved  and  uninipmved 
land  in  farms:  lOlOniid  1900. 

2,  Total  land  area  and  improved  and  niiimpnfved  land  in 
farms:  1850-1910, 

3*  Number  of  farms:  1S50-1910, 

Per  cent  land  in  farina  formed  of  total  land  area,  by  i-oimties: 
1910  (map)* 

Avemgearreageofall  land  per  farm,  by  eounties:  1910  (map), 
T,  Prtjp(^rtion  of  iinproYed  land  in  farms  to  total  land  area,  by 
states :  19  iO  ( map }  * 

2.  Average  number  of  acres  of  all  land  per  farm,  liy 
states:  1910  (map). 

Per  cent  improved  land  in  fanns  formed  of  total  land  area,  iiy 
counties:  1910  (map). 

Improved  land  in  farms,  April  15, 1910  (map)* 

Average  acrengi!  of  unproved  land  per  farm,  by  counties:  1010 
(map). 

1*  Per  cent  of  increase  in  number  of  acres  of  improved  land 
in  farms,  by  states:  1900-1910  (map). 

^  Per  cent  of  increase  in  number  of  acres  of  improved  land 
in  farina,  by  states:  1890-1900  (map)* 

Size  of  farms— Number  of  farms  of  3  to  9  acres,  April  15  1910 
(map). 

Size  of  farms— Number  of  farms  of  20  to  49  acres,  April  15, 1910 
(map)* 

Size  of  farms— Number  of  farms  of  Ml  In  174  acres,  April  15 
1910  (map). 

Size  of  fanne— Number  of  farms  of  260  to  499  acres  April  15 
1910  (map)* 

Size  (if  farms — Number  of  farms  of  1,000  acres  and  over  April 
15, 1910  (map)* 

1*  Average  size  of  farin.s:  1910  and  1900* 

2*  Proportion  of  ^inlue  of  each  class  of  farm  property  to  total 
value  of  farm  property:  1910* 

3*  Average  size  of  farms:  1850-1910* 

4*  Value  of  implementB  and  machinery  on  farms:  1850-1910. 

5,  Value  of  live  stock  (domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  been) 
on  farms:  1800-1910* 

6.  Average  value  of  farm  land  and  buildings  per  acre:  1850- 

1910. 

1.  Total  value  of  farm  property  by  each  class  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty:  1910. 

2*  Average  value  of  all  farm  property  per  farm:  1S50-1910* 

3*  Value  of  farm  land  and  buildings:  1850-1910* 

I.  Per  cent  of  increase  in  value  of  all  farm  property,  by 
states:  1850-1860  (map), 

2*  Per  cent  of  increase  in  value  of  all  farm  property,  by 
states:  1860-1870  (map)* 

1.  Per  cent  of  increase  in  value  of  ail  farm  property,  by 

states:  1870-1880  (map)* 

2*  Per  cent  of  iucrt^ase  in  value  of  all  farm  property,  by 
states:  1880-1890  (map), 

1*  Per  cent  of  increase  in  value  of  ail  farm  property,  by 
states:  1890-1900  (map), 

2.  Per  cent  of  increase  in  value  of  all  farm  property,  by 

states:  1900-1910  (map). 

Per  cent  of  increase  iu  value  of  ail  farm  property,  by  coiinties: 
1900-1910  (map). 


Plate 

Ho* 

357 

358 


Title, 


259 

260 
261 
262 


fl*  Average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre,  by  states:  1910  (map), 
v2.  Average  vaiue  of  farm  land  per  acre,  by  states:  1900  (map). 
Average  value  of  land  in  farms  per  acre,  by  counties:  1910 
(map). 

Per  cent  of  increafie  in  average  value  of  tom  land  per  acre,  by 
counties:  1900^1910  (nuip). 

Farm  land — Value,  April  15,  1910  (map). 

Farm  buildings— Value,  April  15, 1910  (map). 

Farm  implements  and  machinery— Value,  April  15, 1910  (map). 
Per  cent  of  land  area  in  farms,  and  average  value  of  farm  huid 
per  acre,  by  counties:  1910  (maps)— ' 
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Alabama* 

290 

New  Jersey* 

264 

Arizona, 

291 

New  Me3dcr>* 

265 

Arkansas. 

292 

New  Tork* 

266 

California. 

293 

North  Carolina, 

267 

Colorado* 

294 

North  Dakota. 

268 

Oonnefdiciit, 

295 

Ohio. 

269 

Delaware, 

296 

Oklahoma. 

270 

Florida. 

297 

Oregon. 

271 

Georgia, 

298 

Pennsylvatua* 

272 

Idaho, 

299 

Porto  Rico  (average  value 

273 

Illinois. 

of  farm  land  per  acre,  by 

274 

Indiana. 

municipalities)* 

276 

Iowa. 

300 

Rhode  Island, 

276 

Kanaas. 

301 

South  Carolina, 

277 

Kentucky* 

302 

South  Dakota  * 

378 

LouMana. 

303 
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379 

Maine* 

30^1 

Texas  (per  cent  of  land 

280 

Maryland. 

area  in  farms). 

281 

Maasacb  uaetts , 

305 

Texas  (average  value  of 

282 

Michigan. 

farm  land  per  acre). 

283 

Minnesota. 

306 

Utah. 

284 

Mississippi. 

307 

Vermont* 

385 

Missouri, 

308 

Virgin  la. 

386 

Montana, 

309 

Washington, 

387 

Nebraska* 

310 

West  Virginia, 

288 

Nevada, 

311 

Wisconsin, 

389 

New  Bampsliire* 

312 

Wyoming* 
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314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 
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1.  Proportion  of  farms  owned  to  all  farms,  by  states:  1910 
(map), 

1 2.  Proporthm  of  farms  owned  all  farmB,  by  states:  1900 
(map)* 

Number  of  farms,  daasified  by  character  of  tenure  of  operattfr: 
1910* 

Aa-eage  of  all  land  in  farms,  claaeified  by  character  of  tenure 
of  operator:  1910* 

Farm  tenure — Number  of  farms  operated  by  owners  and  part 
ownem,  April  15,  1910  (map). 

Farm  tenure — Number  of  farms  operated  by  tenants,  April  15, 
1910  (map). 

Farm  tenure — Number  of  farms  operated  by  share  tenants, 
April  is,  1910  (map)* 

Farm  tenure — Number  of  farms  operated  by  cash  tenants* 
April  15,  1910  (map), 

1,  Per  cent  of  number  of  farms  operated  by  temnta^  by  states: 

1910  (map)* 

2,  Per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  operated  by  teuanfe,  by  states: 

1910  (map). 

Per  cent  of  farms  operated  by  tenants,  by  counties:  1910 
(map)* 


AGRICULTURE  -  Continued. 
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No.  Tm^, 
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337 

338 

339 
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343 


1 .  Per  cent  of  itnproA^ed  land  in  farms  operated  by  tenants, 

by  states:  1910  (map)* 

2.  Number  of  farms  operated  by  their  owners  free  from  mort¬ 

gage  and  mortgaged:  1910. 

Mortgaged  farms — Number,  April  15,  1910  (map). 

1.  Number  of  farms,  classified  by  color  and  nativity  of 

(jperator:  3910. 

2.  Average  value  of  farm  pmperiy  per  acre  for  vvliite  ami 

o:>lored  famiem;  1910. 

3.  AA^erage  value  of  farm  property  per  aiTe  ft>r  while  and 

colored  farmers:  b)00, 

4.  Average  value  of  farm  proi>erty  per  farm  for  white  and 

colored  farmers  r  1910. 

5.  Average  value  of  farni  property  per  farm  for  white  and 

ctdored  farmers:  1900. 

Total  number  of  acres  in  farms  of  -white  and  ooloreii  farmers: 
1910  and  1900. 

1.  Per  cent  of  number  of  farms  of  white  farmers  operated  by 

white  owners,  by  states:  1910  (map). 

2.  Per  cent  of  number  of  farms  of  colored  farmers  operated 

by  colored  owners,  by  states:  1910  (map). 

1.  Per  cent  of  number  of  farms  of  white  farmers  operated  by 

■while  tenants,  by  states:  1910  (map). 

2.  Per  cent  of  number  of  farms  of  colored  farmers  operated 

by  colored  tenants,  by  states:  1910  (map). 

1.  Per  cent  of  number  of  all  farms  operated  by  colored  farm¬ 

ers,  by  states:  1910  (map). 

2.  Per  cent  of  number  of  farms  of  white  farmers  operated  by 

white  managers,  by  states;  1910  (map). 

Farm  tenure — Number  of  farms  operated  by  colored  owners 
and  part  owners.  April  15,  1910  (map). 

Farm  tenure — Number  of  farms  operated  by  colored  tenants, 
April  15,  1910  (map). 

1.  Per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of  white  farmers  operated  by 

white  owners,  by  states:  1910  (map). 

2,  Per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of  colored  farmers  operated 

by  colored  owners,  by  states;  1910  (map). 

1.  Per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of  white  farmers  operated  by 

white  managers,  by  states:  1910  (map). 

2.  Per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of  colored  farmers  operated 

by  cf)lored  managers,  by  atates:  1910  (map). 

1.  Per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  cd  white  farmers  operated  by 

white  tenants,  by  states;  1910  (map). 

2.  Per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of  colored  farmers  f fperated  by 

colored  tenants,  by  states:  1910  (map). 

1.  Per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  operated  b>  colored  farmers, 

by  states :  1 9 1 0  ( map) , 

2.  Per  cent  of  impnn'^ed  land  in  farms  operated  by  colored 

farmers,  by  states:  1910  (map). 

Belected  plantation  area,  boundaries  of  cotton  belt,  and  coun¬ 
ties  having  50  per  cent  or  more  of  negm  pfipulation:  1910 
(map). 

Domestic  animals^ Value  on  farms  and  ranges,  April  15,  1910 
(map). 

Neat  cattle — Number  on  farms  and  ranges,  April  15,  1910 
(map). 

Cattle  on  farms:  1910  and  1900. 

1.  Cattle  on  farms— Number,  by  states:  April  15, 1910  (map). 

2.  Dairy  emm  on  farms— N umber,  by  states:  April  15,  1910 
,  ^  (map). 

Dairy  cows — Number  on  farms  and  ranges,  -\pril  15,  1910 
(map). 

fl.  Sheep  on  farms:  1910  and  1900, 

l2.  Horses,  mules,  and  usees  and  biirr<>3:  1910  and  HXW). 

1.  Horses,  mules,  and  asses  and  burr^is  on  famis — Number, 

by  states:  April  15,  1910  (map). 

2.  Slieep  on  farms — Number,  by  states:  April  15,  1910 

(map). 

Horses  and  mules — Number  on  farms  ami  rang^,  April  15, 
1910  (map). 
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1. 


Sheep— Number  on  farms  and  ranges,  April  15,  1910  (map). 
Swine  on  farms;  1910  and  1900. 

Swine — Number  on  farms  and  ranges,  April  15,  1910  (map). 
Swine  on  farms— Number,  by  states:  April  !5, 1910  (map). 
Fowls  on  farms— Number,  by  states:  April  15, 1910  (map). 
Poultry — Number  on  farms  and  ranges,  April  15.  1910  (map  ). 
Value  of  fowls  raised:  1909  and  1899. 

Value  of  eggs  produced:  1909  and  1899, 

Pmdiiction  of  wool:  1909  and  1899, 

Value  of  all  farm  crops;  1909  and  1899. 

2.  Proportion  of  land  in  farms,  improved  and  in  crops,  w-ith 
acreage  reports,  to  total  land  area;  1910. 

Proportion  which  value  of  specified  crops  formed  of  value  of 
all  crops;  1909. 

Avenge  value  per  acre  of  crops  with  acreage  reports;  1909 
and  1899, 

Average  value  of  farm  crops  per  farm:  1909  and  1899. 

All  farm  emps — Value,  by  states:  1909  (map). 

Value  of  all  crtipsr  IflOO  (map). 

Expenditures  of  farmers  for  labor  in  1909  (map). 

Expenditures  of  farmers  far  feed  for  live  stock  in  1909  (map). 
Expenditures  of  fanners  for  fertilizer  in  1909  (map). 

Keceipts  from  sale  of  feedable  crops  in  1909  (map). 

Changes  in  acreage  of  all  cereals:  lS9lhl909, 

1,  Changes  in  acreage  of  all  cereals,  by  states;  1899-1909 

(map). 

2.  All  cereals— Acreage,  by  states:  1909  (map). 

1 .  Changes  in  yield  of  com  crop  per  a  ere,  b  y  state-a;  1 89 9-1 90  9 

(map). 

2.  Com — Acreage,  by  states;  1909  (map), 
fl.  Wheat — ‘Acreage,  hy  states:  1909  (map), 

I2.  Oats — Acreage,  by  Btates:  1909  (map). 

Production  of  corn:  1909  and  1899. 

Production  of  wheat:  1909  and  1899. 

Production  of  oats:  1909  and  1899. 

Production  of  com:  1849-1909. 

Prf>duction  of  wheat:  1849-1 909, 

PiXiduction  of  oals:  1840-1909, 

Com — Production  in  1909  (map), 

Wheatr— Production  in  1909  (map). 

Oats — Production  in  1909  (map). 

fl.  Production  of  barley:  1909  and  1899. 

2.  Production  of  r>^e;  1909  and  1899. 

3.  Production  of  buckwheat:  1909  and  1899. 

4.  Production  of  tobacco:  1909  and  1899. 

5.  Hay  and  forage — Acreage,  by  states:  1909  (map). 

Barley — Production  in  1909  (map). 

Eye — Production  in  1909  (map). 

Buckwheat — Production  in  1909  (map). 

Tobacco — Praduction  in  1909  (map). 

Hay  and  forage — ^Production  in  1909  (map). 

Alfalfa — Production  in  1909  (map). 

1.  Production  of  potatoes:  1909  and  1899. 

2.  Production  of  sweet  potatoes  and  yams:  1909  and  1899, 

3.  Production  of  cotton:  1849-1909. 

4.  Production  of  cotton:  1909  and  1899. 

Potatoes — Production  in  1909  (map). 

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams—Production  in  1909  (map). 

Dry  pens  and  beans— Production  in  1909  (map). 

Bice — Production  in  1909  (map). 

Sugar  beets — Production  in  1909  (map). 

Flaxseed — Production  in  1909  (map), 

Hope— Production  in  1909  (map), 

('otton — Production  in  1909  (map). 

/I,  Cotton— Acreage,  by  states:  1909  (map). 

I2.  Fruits  and  nuts — Value,  by  states;  1909  (map). 

Small  fruits — Production  in  1909  (map). 

Orchard  fruits — Production  in  1909  (map). 

Grapes — Production  in  1909  (map). 

Centers  of  farms,  agricultural  products,  and  population:  1900 
and  1910  (map). 


AGRICULTURE— Continued. 


Plate 

No.  Titlk. 

389  Normal  annual  precipifation  in  the  United  Statee:  1870-1JK)1 
(map)* 

Per  cent  of  total  land  area  irrigated ^  and  per  cent  of  number 
of  farms  irrigiited,  by  countiee:  1909  (maps) — 


390 

Arizona. 

396 

New  Mexico, 

391 

California. 

397 

Oregon. 

392 

Colorado* 

398 

Ulalj. 

393 

Idaho. 

399 

Waiisliington. 

394 

Montana. 

400 

Wyoming. 

395 

Nevada. 

Pl*ATE 

No.  Title. 

Approximate  location  and  extent  of  the  land  included  in 
irrigation  projet^ts:  1910  (maps}— 


401 

1^- 

Wyoming. 

405 

fl.  Washington. 

l2. 

Colorado. 

l2.  Oregon. 

402 

1^- 

Arizona. 

406 

California. 

12. 

New  Mexico. 

407 

fl.  North  Dakota. 

403 

Idaho. 

l2.  South  Dakota. 

\2. 

Montana. 

408 

fl.  Nebraska. 

404 

(S: 

Ne%'ada. 

Utah. 

l2.  Kansas. 

PER  CENT  LAND  IN  FARMS  FORMED  OF  TOTAL  LAND  AREA,  BY  COUNTIES;  1910 

For  cent  for  the  Unitea  States,  i6.2. 


PLATE  NO.  24t 


h  PROPORTION  OF  IMPROVED  LAND  IN  FARMS  TO  TOTAL  LAND  AREA,  BY  STATESi  1910 


I  than  10  per  cent 
10  to  £5  per  cent. 

W//A  to  50  per  cetLl* 

50  to  75  per  cent, 

CiiM  75  |>er  cent  and  orer. 

The  heavy  Ilnce  C“)  fcjhow  ijeoffniphle  divisions. 


2.  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  ACRES  OF  ALL  FARM  LAND  PER  FARM,  BY  STATES!  1910 


I - 1  than  BO  acres, 

SO  to  120  acres, 
m  to  160  acres, 

166  to  320  acres. 

W  326  to  640  acres. 

640  acres  and  enrer. 

The  heavy  lines  (hJ  show  Rco^iaphle  dlylslona. 


PLATE  NO.  245 


1.  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  ACRES  OF  IMPROVED  LAND  IN  FARMS,  BY  STATES;  1900-1910 


2,  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  ACRES  OF  IMPROVED  LAND  IN  FARMS,  BY  STATES:  1890-1900 


SIZE  OF  FARMS 

NUMBER  OF  FARMS  OF  20  TO  49  ACRES 
APRIL  15,  1910 


PLATE  NO.  249 


CO  J 


tr.  a. 
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PLATE  NO.  251 


1.  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FARMS:  1910  AND  1900 


Average  number  of  acres  of  all  farm  land  perfarm. 


2.  PROPORTION  OF  VALUE  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  FARM  PROP¬ 
ERTY  TO  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  FARM  PROPERTY:  1910 
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6.  AVERAOE  VA|:UE  OF  FARM  LAND 
AND  BUILDINQS  PER  ACRE;  1850- 
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PLATE  NO,  252 


1.  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  FARM  PROPERTY  BY  EACH  CLASS  OF  FARM  PROPERTY:  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  257 


.  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  BY  STATES:  191C 


i - f  than  flO  per  axiie. 

|10  to  »30  per  acre* 
mm  S30  to  f30  pet  acre. 

S30toJ4ftperaor€. 

CTOI  »40  pet  acre  and  OTer. 

The  heavy  lines  (— )  show  gec^raphlc  divisions. 


2.  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  BY  STATES;  1900 


I  I  than  llOpet  aerfi 
IID  to  $20  per  acte. 

$20  to  $30  pet  acre. 

$30  lo  $40  per  acre. 

$40  por  acre  and  over. 

The  heavy  lines  {™)  tihow  geographic  divisions* 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  BY  COUNTIESi  1900-1910 

For  eezkt  rot  tlie  tTiUtOd  States,  lOB.l. 
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PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  ARKANSAS,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 
PER  CENT  OF  UNO  AREA  IN  FARMS  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 


PLATE  NO,  267 


CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF 

BY  COUNTIES!  1910 


FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  COLORADO, 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 


T»er  cent  Xor  tlie  statCt 

The  per  cent  of  land  area  tn  farms,  when  less  than  20, 1$  inserted  under  the  county  name. 
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AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 


Average  for  tue  state, 


When  the  value  is  less  than  $10  per  acre,  it  U  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 
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PLATE  NO.  268 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  CONNECTICUT, 

BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 

Per  cent  for  tlie  state,  TO 3, 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 

Avcrairc  tov  tlie  state,  @33.0^1, 
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PLATE  NO.  276 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  KANSAS, 

BY  COUNTIES;  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 

Per  cent  ror  tlie  state,  83,9. 
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AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 

Avetago  Tor  tlie  state » 

When  the  value  is  l&asthan  S10  peracra^  It  3s  inserted  under  the  county  name. 
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PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  !N  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE, 

BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


PLATE  NO.  277 


KENTUCKY, 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 

Per  cc^nt  for  ttte  state,  86,3* 
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AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 

Average  for  trlie  State, 

When  the  vatu©  is  less  than  $10  pef  acre,  Et  is  Inserted  under  the  county  name* 


PLATE  NO.  280 

PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  MARYLAND, 

by  COUNTIES;  1910 

PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 

Per  cent  tor  tlio  state,  I©.  5, 

The  perceetof  tend  area  in  farms,  when  less  than  20.  is  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 
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eo  TO  ao  PER  CEN1 
80  rO  00  PEft  CEMT 
OP  TO  88  PER  CENT 
I  85  TO  100  PER  OENt 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 

AveTas®  til©  state,  832»32r- 
When  the  value  1$  (ess  then  $10*  it  Is  inserted  under  the  county  name. 


PLATE  NO 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA 


FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  MONTANA, 
BY  COUNTIES;  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 

Per  c€?nt  tox  tin?  state,  14.5. 

The  percent  of  land  area  In  farms,  when  less  than  20,  Is  Inserted  wnderthe  county  name. 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 


Average  tor  tlie  state*  916.74. 
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PLATE  NO.  287 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  NEBRASKA, 

BY  COUNTIESi  1910 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 

Average  fOT  tire  state,  Ml*SO* 

When  the  vdue  ts  leas  than  $t0  par  acre,  H  ia  InaertBd  under  the  county  name. 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  ^N  FARMS 


Per  cent  for  tlio  state,  T8.0. 


S25  to  mo  ACRE 
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PLATE  NO.  289 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

BY  COUNTIESi  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 

rer  oont  lor  tire  state,  50 .3. 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 

Avera^  lor  tUo  state,  SIJ.TO. 
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20  TO  40  PE1I  CflHT 
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II  3&  AMD  DVIR  pen  AOn 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 

PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 


PLATE  NO.  294 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 


a  UEH  THAN  120  PER  CCHT 

TO  40  ««  MHT 
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00  TO  00  poi  ctirr 

So  TO  00  l«lt  Ot-RT 
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SO  TO  lOO  PERCEMT 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 


Average  for  tlio  state,  «25.G9. 
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PLATE  NO,  296 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN 


FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF 
BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


FARM 


LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  OKLAHOMA, 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 

Per  cent  tlio  state^ 

The  per  cent  of  land  area  in  farms*  when  less  than  20,  is  Inserted  under  the  county  name* 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 

Average  for  tlie  state,  «*22*19* 

When  the  vafue  is  less  than  $10  par  acre.  It  ta  Inserted  under  the  county  name* 
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PLATE  NO.  297 
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PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  OREGON, 

BY  COUNTIES!  1910 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 

Average  if>t  the  state,  MJI.ai). 

When  the  value  ts  less  than  JIO  per  acre,  It  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 

Per  cent  for  tlie  state,  19*1* 

The  per  cent  of  land  area  Sn  farms^  when  less  than  20,  is  inserted  under  the  county  namse 


□  Lil«  THAtl  TO  HM  Bjn 
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PLATE  NO.  298 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  PENNSYLVANIA, 
BY  COUNTIES;  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 


Fcr  cojit  lor  llie  64*8. 

The  per  cent  of  fand  area  In  farmsi  when  Jesa  than  20,  h  inserted  under  ths  county  name* 
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AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 
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Average'  Tot  tlio  state, 

When  the  value  is  less  than  $10  per  acre,  it  is  Inserted  under  the  county  name* 
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B 1 00  TO  B I  25  PER  ACRE 
9125  AND  OVER  PER  ACRE 


PERCENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 
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PLATE  NO,  302 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA 


IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 

Pt>r  cent  tot  tlie  state, 

The  percent  of  land  area  In  farmB,  when  less  than  20,  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 

Average  for  tlie  state, 

W  hen  the  val  us  !s  less  than  $10  per  ac  re,  it  Is  1  rtserted  u  nder  the  county  name 
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PLATE  NO.  304 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS  IN  TEXAS,  BY  COUNTIESi  1910 

Per  for  llie  sitate,  fiT* 

Tha  per  cent  of  land  area  In  farms*  when  less  than  20,  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  name. 


PLATE  NO.  305 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND 


PER  ACRE  IN  TEXAS,  BY  COUNTIES:  1910 


Avemil'O  for  t  Uo  3t|itc, 

When  Ihs  value  is  leas  than  |tO  per  acre.  It  is  inserted  under  the  county  name, 
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PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  VERMONT,  BY  COUNTIES!  1910 


PLATE  NO.  308 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  VIRGINIA 

BY  COUNTIESi  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 

Per  dent  lor  llie  T5.7, 


IWTran.^ 


FwAflMfNOTONl 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 

Average  for  tlie  state, 

When  the  vatue  Is  less  than  $10  per  acre.  It  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  na-ne. 


PLATE  NO.  309 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  WASHINGTON 

BY  COUNTIES;  1910 


PER  CENT  Of  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 

Per  cont  roF  tlie  state >  27*4. 

The  per  cant  o1  IsntI  araa  tn  farrm.  when  less  than  20,  Is  Ifiserted  under  the  county  name. 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 

Average  for  tlie  state,  $44.18, 


PLATE  NO.  312 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS, 


AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE,  IN  WYOMING, 
BY  COUNTIES!  1910 


PER  CENT  OF  LAND  AREA  IN  FARMS 

Per  cent  tot  tlie  state^ 

The  per  cent  of  land  area  lr\  farmai  when  lesa  than  £0«  ia  inserted  under  the  county  name. 


[~  I  uii  TMim  90  P«P  «*fT 
90  fs  40  HR  CUT 


I  40  TO  00  PVR  DINT 
||  BO  ro  60  HR  DIRT 
I  BO  TO  00  HR  «NT 


H  TO  BS  HR  OIHT 
0S  id  IfWPfR  DlffT 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND  PER  ACRE 


[  ]  UtM  THIUI  6iq  HR  ACH 

fetOtO«&  HR  AORC 


I  1.91  TO  CBO  HR  AlCn 
H  BBOTO  6?B  PCfl  ACH 
I  eTS  TO  6  I  00  HR  AORI 


m  iiDOTO  MM 

I^H  0  I  as  AN  0  OH*  Tt*  Aim 


Average  tot  tli©  state,  ii0.4i. 

When  the  value  Is  less  than  $10  per  acre,  It  Is  Inserted  under  the  county  name, 


PLATE  NO.  313 


1.  PROPORTION  OF  FARMS  OWNED  TO  ALL  FARMS,  BY  STATES:  1910 


\  1  Lesi  than  M  iHjr  cent. 

50  to  75  per  cent, 

ESgSa  75  to  80  per  cent. 

Pgt  90  per  ceut  and  over, 

Tlue  beuiVjr  lines  (^)  show  geographic  divisions. 


2.  PROPORTION  OF  FARMS  OWNED  TO  ALL  FARMS,  BY  STATES:  1900 


[  ~l  Less  than  50  per  cent* 

50  to  75  per  cent, 

75  to  SO  par  cent. 

80  per  cent  and  over. 

Thu  heavy  lines  (™)  show  geographic  divisions. 


PLATE  NO,  314 


NUMBER  OF  FARMS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  CHARACTER  OF  TENURE  OF  OPERATOR:  1910 


WASH. 

o 

< 

a 

CAL. 

OWNERS 


V///AA  MANAGERS 


PACiFiCy  mountain  T^CENTRAL^T^cSnTRAl'V  south  ATLANTIC  y  NORTH  CENTRAL  INORTH  CENTRA lTaTU^ NT idT  ENGLAND 


n  1 1  u  I  Ji  MTj  in 

r  I  I  [  I  h  )  T  J  I  I  j  TT 

□  nxiixi:  "Ti  I  ]  j  iM 


mmmm 


mmk 


PLATE  NO.  315 

ACREAGE  OF  ALL  LAND  IN  FARMS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  CHARACTER  OF  TENURE  OF  OPERATOR:  1910 


PER  CENT 


ILL. 

MICH, 

WIS. 


D.  0. 

VA. 

W.  VA 

N.  C. 

8.  C. 
GA. 
FLA. 


O 

MAINE  I 

N  H.  I 

VT.  I 
MASS.  I 
R.  r.  I 

CONN.  I 


KY. 

TENN. 

ALA. 

Mies. 


OHIO 

tNU. 


nmm  tenants 


PA. 


ARK. 

LA. 

OKLA.  I 
TEX. 


MONT. 
IDAHO 
WYO. 
COLO, 
N.  MEX. 
ARIZ. 
UTAH 
NEV.  * 


V/y/A  MANAGERS 


IOWA  I 
MO,  I 

N.  DAK  I 
S.  DAK  I 
NEOR  I 
KANS.  I 


WASH, 

OREO. 

CAL. 


OWNERS 


DEL. 


FARM  TENURE 


m  o 


UJ  S" 

DC  H  - 


cc 

2.  ar 


iC-  UJ  — 1 

LlI  &  OC 


UJ  ^  It 

u-  O  fl- 
■  ^ 


o>< 


5  CO 


^  ^  yj 

a:  5fc 


^  a  < 


NUMBER  OF  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  CASH 
TENANTS.  APRIL  15,  1910 


PLATE  NO.  320 


1.  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  Of  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  TENANTS,  BY  STATES:  1910 


1  1  Less  than  10  p<?r  cent, 

i  10  try  20  per  cent. 

20  to  30  per  cent. 

30  to  40  per  cent, 

40  to  00  per  cent, 

00  to  00  per  eenL 
MlMl  BO  per  c^nt  and  over, 

Tiie  heavy  Itoes  mhow  gcoemphlG  dlyisloiia, 


2.  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  LAND  IN  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  TENANTS,  BY  STATES:  1910 


I  I  tfCSB  than  10  per  cent, 

10 1*>  so  per  eont. 

20  to  30  per  cent 
30  to  40  percent 
Bfflg  40  to  30  per  cent, 

30  to  60  per  cent, 
mn  00  per  cent  and  over. 

The  heavy  Itoca  (»•}  show  geographic  divMons, 


PER  CENT  OF  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  TENANTS,  BY  COUNTIESt  1910 

cent  lor  tlio  TTulteCl  Btatca,  37.0. 


V//yy7^yAXV,Z:. 


w/m^m 


PLATE  NO,  322 

1.  PER  CENT  OF  IMPROVED  LAND  IN  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  TENANTS,  BY  STATES:  1910 


2.  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  THEIR  OWNERS  FREE  FROM  MORTGAGE  AND  MORTGAGEDj  1910 


^  ELCL 

3... 


I  FflEE  FROM  WORTOAOE 


t  i  th&ti  10  per  cent. 

W  to  20  per  cent. 

20  to  30  per  oeiiL 
30  to  40  per  cent, 

40  to  50  per  cent 
Gfifl  S0  to  60  per  cent 
I  ill  I  00  per  cent  and  over, 

Tbe  he&vf  lioee  (--i)  show  geographic  diyisloiis. 


PLATE  NO.  324 


1,  NUMBER  OF  FARMS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  COLOR  AND  NATIVITY  OF 
OPERATORi  1910 


2.  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  PROPERTY  PER  ACRE  FOR  WHITE  AND 
COLORED  FARMERS]  1910 


4.  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  PROPERTY  PER  FARM  FOR  WHITE  AND 
COLORED  FARMERS]  1910 


5.  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  PROPERTY  PER  FARM  FOR  WHITE  AND 
COLORED  FARMERS] 1900 


mm£/i7zzzzzm‘^jz2iz/^ 


WEnnzii 

WfVm 


;wv»»y^^y] 


PLATE  NO.  325 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ACRES  IN  FARMS  OF  WHITE  AND  COLORED  FARMERS:  1910  AND  1900 


KANS. 

NEBR, 

MO, 

LOWA 

ILL, 

OK  LA. 
n.  DAK. 
CAL. 
MINN. 
GA. 

S,  DAK. 
OHIO 
N,  C. 
KY, 

N,  Y. 

IND. 

WIS. 

ALA, 

TENN. 

VA, 

MICH. 

PA. 

MISS, 

ARK. 

MONT. 
CO  La 
a.  a 

WASH. 
OREG. 
N,  MEX. 
LA. 

W.  VA, 

WYO. 

MAINE 

IDAHO 

FLA. 

MD. 

VT, 
UTAH 
K  H, 
MASS. 
NEV, 

N,  J. 
CONN, 
ARIZ. 
DEL. 

R.  L 


laiO 

I1K» 

iBia 

leod 

IQIO 

idoo 

IBIO 
IfOO 
1010 
laoo 
1010 
1000 
■  Old 
lOOO 
lOlO 
tooo 

IBIO 

>000 

1010 

EOOO 

loto 

1000 

IBIO 

1000 

1010 

1000 

1010 

tooo 

IBID 

1000 

1010 

tooo 

lOlO 

lOOO 

IBIO 

1000 

1010 

1900 

IBIO 

fOQO 

IBIO 

1000 

JBIO 

tooo 


1910 
lOBO 
1010 
1000 
1910 
1000 
IBID 
1000 
IBIO 
7000 
1010 
I  BOO 


1010 
1000 
1010 
1900 
IBIO 
I  BOO 
IBIO 
1900 
1010 
1 9011 
IBIO 
lODO 
1910 
1900 
toia 
lOOO 
19t0 
1900 
1910 
1900 
10 10 
19  00 
1 0  ID 
IBOO 
tOiO 
1900 
1910 
IB  00 
1010 
IBOO 

teio 

I90D 
1910 
IBOO 
IBIO 
1000 
1910 
lOOO 
19 10 
IBQO 


TEX, 


MILLIONS  OP  ACRES 


COLORED  FARMERS 
WHITE  FARMERS  • 


PLATE  NO.  326 


1.  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  OF  WHITE  FARMERS  OPERATED  BY  WHITE  OWNERS, 

BY  STATES:  1910 


SOUTHERN  STATES  ONLY 


I  Lefts  than  10  per  cent; 


AHiz,  I 

i 
i 
i 
i 

10  to  30  per  cent, 

10  to  30  per  cent, 

30  to  40  per  cent. 

KSQ  40  to  fiO  per  cent, 

KM  £0  to  00  per  cent. 

IMMI  00  to  70  per  cent, 

1^1  70  per  cent  and  over. 

The  heavy  lines  (™}  show  g^eo^phlc  dlrtslonas 


2.  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  OF  COLORED  FARMERS  OPERATED  BY  COLORED  OWNERS, 

BY  STATES:  1910 


SOUTHERN  STATES  ONLY 


^dak. 


TEHK. 


CZD  Less  than  10  per  cenf^V  j 

10  10  20  per  cent, 

20  to  30  per  cent, 

30  to  40  per  cent  ^ 

gjgjfl  40  to  SO  per  cent. 

WW^  fiO  to  10  per  cent. 
liHil  flO  to  70  per  cent, 

H  70  per  cent  and  over. 

The  heavy  lines  {— )  show  geographic  diyiaions. 


PLATE  NO.  327 


1.  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  OF  WHITE  FARMERS  OPERATED  BY  WHITE  TENANTS, 

BY  STATES:  1910 

SOUTHERN  STATES  ONLY" 


10  to  ^  per  cent 


70  per  cent  and  over, 

I'he  htiiivy  lines  {^)  iUiow  gecigmplile  dlvtidoiis, ' 


2.  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  OF  COLORED  FARMERS  OPERATED  BY  COLORED  TENANTS, 

BY  STATES:  1910 


SOUTHERN  STATES  ONLY 


t — _ 


I 


- - 

I  '' 

) 


i  "iffEX, 
i 

I 
i 


1  1 

I  N-  OAK. 

\  f 

I  ^  dak. 

^  MlNN, 

1  V 

- - ^ 

NE0R. 

^  IOWA 

-k-H 

1  KAN3« 

1  MO. 

w^crt. 


wo. 


i~  I  Le?s  ttmn  10  per  . 

10  to  SO  pet  oetit, 

20  to  30  per  cent 
EggSa  30  to  40  per  cent 
to  to  50  per  cent 
era  50  to  00  per  cen  t 

VMM  00  to  70  per  cent 

TO  percent  and  over, 

Tbe  heavy  Unea  (^)  show  geographio  divlBlaaB, 


[N-q.- 


TEXAS 


m 


2.  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  OF  WHITE  FARMERS  OPERATED  BY  WHITE  MANAGERS, 

BY  STATES}  1910 

SOUTHERN  STATES  ONLY 


r  1  Lesithan  10 
PrTVi  10  to  20  per  cent. 

20  to  30  per  cent 
I  30  to  40  per  cent. 

I  00  to  50  per  cent. 

SO  to  00  per  cent 
1illl  00  per  cent  and  over. 

The  heavy  Hues  sliow  geographic  (iSvlalona 


PLATE  NO.  328 

1.  PER  GENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  ALL  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  COLORED  FARMERS,  BY  STATES:  1910 

SOUTHERN  STATES  ONtY 


Less  than  I  per  tient 

1  to  3  per  cent. 

2  to  3  per  cent 

3  to  4  per  cent 
ffiaa  4  to  5  per  cent, 

Hgg  6  per  cent  and  over. 

The  heavy  lines  show  geographic  divisions. 


FARM  TENURE 


PLATE  NO.  332 


I 


I 


1.  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  LAND  IN  FARMS  OF  WHITE  FARMERS  OPERATED  BY  WHITE  MANAGERS, 

BY  STATES:  1910 


SOUTHERN  STATES  ONLY 


I  Less  tltitti  1  pcif  centj 

1  to  2  per  eent, 

2  to  3  per  cent* 

BfifiSg  3  to  i  per  cent, 

Bfew  4  to  per  cent. 

ES  5  peroeDt  and  over. 

The  laeary  line^  show  geographic  dlviaionjt. 


2.  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  LAND  IN  FARMS  OF  COLORED  FARMERS  OPERATED  BY  COLORED  MANAGERS, 

BY  STATES:  1910 


SOUTHERN  STATES  ONLY 


r  I  Less  than  1  percent. 

1  to  2  per  cent* 

I22££a  2  to  3  per  cent* 

Ptiafl  3  to  4  per  cent. 

BSfl  4  to  5  per  ccti  t. 

5  l»er  cent  and  over, 

I'he  heavy  linea  (ii*)  show  gec^phic  divldona. 


PLATE  NO.  333 


1.  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  LAND  IN  FARMS  OF  WHITE  FARMERS  OPERATED  BY  WHITE  TENANTS, 

BY  STATES:  1910 


SOUTHERN  STATES  ONLr 


I  I  Less  than 

10  to  20  per  cent 
EO  to  30  per  oent 
IMS  30  to  40  per  cent 
QBQ  40  to  $0  per  cent 
BO  U)  00  per  cent 
lJUUU  00  to  to  per  cent 
j^H  70  per  cent  and  orer* 

The  hcairy  Unea  (« )  ^ow  gcogmpbic  dJvtsJon®* 


2.  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  LAND  IN  FARMS  OF  COLORED  FARMERS  OPERATED  BY  COLORED  TENANTS, 

BY  STATES:  1910 


SOUTHERN  STATES  ONLY 


PLATE  NO.  334 


1.  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  LAND  IN  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  COLORED  FARMERS,  BY  STATES:  1910 

SOUTHERN  STATES  ONLY 


1^-  I  than  10  per ceat. 

10  to  20  iHir 
20  to  ao  per  cent, 

30  to  40  per  cent, 

40  to  SO  per  eent, 
fsa  50  to  60  per  cenL 
iWiii  00  per  cent  and  over. 

The  heavy  lines  (— J  show  geo^phJc  divisions. 


2.  PER  CENT  OF  IMPROVED  LAND  IN  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  COLORED  FARMERS,  BY  STATES;  1910 


SOUTHERN  STATES  ONLY 


Leas  than  10  par  eent,  L/' 

10  to  SO  per  cent, 

V//M  SO  to  30  per  cent, 

WWSI  30  to  40  per  cent, 

WiW  40  to  50  per  cent. 

QZ  SO  to  00  per  cent, 

Enn  60  per  cent  and  over. 

The  heavy  lines  (— )  ehovr  geographic  d 


SELECTED  PLANTATION  AREA,  BOUNDARIES  OF  COTTON  BELT,  AND  COUNTIES  HAVING  50  PER  CENT  OR  MORE  OF 

NEGRO  POPULATION:  1910 


$Pis 


jjf^'ji^&'v '  :  vV ■  ^) 


'frl'l ' 


►*t  ‘•s^'.^-V 

^  ■^M;%;5?)‘-j;f'5'i 


P^ 

pi®li 


^  s  ^T.  S^j.v li  1/ i = 

ssiiaKM 


ffiiSM 


.'■*;v‘jH'i.<  -  S. 

rirSif^'- 


0&, 


PLATE  NO,  338 


CATTLE  ON  FARMSi  1910  AND  1900 


(UllLUONS 


TEXAS 

fOWA 

KANSAS 

NEBRASKA 

WISCONSIN 

MISSOURI 

ILUNOI8 

NEW  VOHK 

MINNESOTA 

CAUFORNIA 

OKLAHOMA 

OHIO 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

MICHIOAN 

INDIANA 

COLORADO 

NEW  MEXICO 

oeoroea 

ARKANSAS 

MISSISSIPPI 

KENTUCKY 

TENNESSEE 

MONTANA 

ALABAMA 

VIROINIA 

FLORIDA 

ARIZONA 

LOUISIANA 

WVOMINQ 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OREOON 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

WEST  VIBOINIA 

tOAHO 

NEVADA 

VERMONT 

UTAH 

WASHINGTON 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
MARYLAND 
MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW  JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
DELAWARE 


RHODE  ISUNO 


PLATE  NO.  339 


1.  CATTLE  ON  FARMS— NUMBER,  BY  STATES:  APRIL  15,  1910 


2.  DAIRY  COWS  ON  FARMS— NUMBER,  BY  STATES:  APRIL  15,  1910 


Til©  hCEtvr  linea  {mm}  show  geographicf  dtrlstons. 


#  200^000  cows, 

9  150,000  to  200,00  dairy  ctma 
9  100,000  to  150,00  dairy  cows. 
Q  50, 000  to  100,000  dairy  coto. 
O  Less  than  50,000  dalrj-  oowbl 


PLATE  NO.  34Z 


1.  HORSES,  MULES,  AND  ASSES  AND  BURROS  ON  FARMS— NUMBER,  BY  STATES:  APRIL  15,  1910 


S  160,000  to  200,000  horses,  etc* 

<J  100,000  to  160,000  horses,  etc; 

O  00,000  to  100,000  horses,  eto. 

O  Lesa  than  60,000  horses,  mules;  etc.  “ 


The  heavy  lines  (■i^)  show  geographic  divMons, 


2.  SHEEP  ON  FARMS-NUMBER,  BY  STATES:  APRIL  15,  1910 


The  heavy  lines  («>  show  geographic  diviskms. 


•  200,000  sheep, 

9  160,000  to  200,000  sheep. 
O  100,000  to  m,  000  sheep. 
9  60,000  to  100,000  sheep. 
O  Less  than  60,000  sheep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS  AND  RANGES. 
APRIL  15,  1910 


I  .  V  -  vv? 

■/:r.:;£i*tU:i 


mmm- 

'■If ; 


Mi 


[f*l! 


ISECBRA8KA 


OHIO 

bCANSAa 

TEXAS 

OKLAHOMA 

WtSCQI^SlK 

GEORGIA 

MIHhFESOTA 

ARKANSAS 

KENruCKV 

TENNESSEE 

I^OUISIANA 

MIGSIsatPPI 

ALABAMA 

MICH  IQ  AN 

NOBT«  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

pennsvlvanja 

FLORIDA 
VIRGINIA 
CAUFORNIA 
NEW  TORK 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
WORTH  DAKOTA 
WEST  VIROlKIA 
MARYLAND 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 
COLORADO 
IDAHO 

NEW  JERSEY 

MASSAOHUSETTS 

H40NTANA 

VERMONT 

MArwe 

UTAH 

CONNECTfCUT 
DELAWARE 
NEW  MEXlOO 
NEW  HAMP9HIF1E 


ULBU'^Lg'iyrgH] 


].  SWINE  ON  FAR  MS-NUMBER,  BY  STATES;  APRIL  15,  1910 


The  heavy  Hnea  (ii-)  show  esographte 


•  200,000  Eiwtoe. 

9  150,000  to  200,000  swtoe. 
O  100, 000  to  160, 000  swine. 
O  50,000  to  100,000  swine. 
O  Lei^  than  SO, 000  swine. 


2.  FOWLS  ON  FARMS— NUMBER,  BY  STATES:  APRIL  15,  1910 


The  heavy  Uoea  («)  show  geographJo  dlvtefons. 


• 

5 

3 

Q 

O 


1,000,000  fowle. 

100,000  to  1,000,000  fowra. 
SOO,OOD  to  750,000  fowU. 
250,000  to  500,000  fowls. 
Less  than  260,000  To  win. 


PLATE  NO.  349 


VALUE  OF  FOWLS  RAISED:  1909  AND  1899 


MtLUONS  OF  DOLLARS 


PACIFIC  I  MOUNTAIN  (WEST  SOUTH  I  EAST  SOUTH  I  80L>TH  ATLANTIC  ^  I  |  MIDDLE  I  lyriv  fnCLANO 

PACIFIC  MUUNIAIW  CENTRAL  CENTRAL  BULTi  n  A I  I  ii^  NORTH  CENTRAL  NORTH  CENTRAL  ATLANTIC  NEW  ENGLAND 


VALUE  OF  EGGS  PRODUCED:  1909  AND  1899 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

a  B  la 


MAINE 
N.  H. 
VT, 
MASS. 
R,  L 
CONN* 


N.  Y, 
N*  J. 

PA, 


OHIO 

IND* 

ILL. 

MICH, 

WIS* 


DEL. 

MO, 

D,  G. 
VA, 

W.  VA* 
N.  C, 

s,  a 

GA. 

FLA. 


KV. 

TENN. 

ALA, 

MISS. 


ARK. 

LA. 

OKLA. 

TEX, 


MINN. 

JOWA 

MO, 

N.  DAK. 
8.  DAK, 
NEBR, 

kans. 


MONT, 

IDAHO 

WYO, 

COLO, 

N.  MEX. 

r* 

ARIZ. 

F 

UTAH 

NEV. 

f 

WASH, 

QREG, 

CAL. 


PLATE  NO.  351 


PRODUCTION  OF  WOOL:  1909  AND  1899 


MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS 


taofi 


PLATE  NO.  352 


1.  VALUE  OF  ALL  FARM  CROPS;  1909  AND  1899 


MLLLlONe  0au.AAa 
tvo  540 


ltUNOi» 

30WA 

TEXAS 

OHH3 

aEonaiA 

NIBSDLiRI 


NEW  TORK 

inchaha 

NEBRASKA 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
ptENNSrUVANIA 


CALIFORNIA 
WISCONSIN 
N11SSISSIFPI 
ALABAMA 
NORTH  CAROUNA 

south  carouna 

KENTUCKT 

OKLAHOMA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

ARKANSAS 

VinOIHlA 

WAflKlNCIiTOH 

LOUISIANA 

COLORADO 

OREQON 

martland 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

NEW  JERSEY 

MAINE 

Florida 

IDAHO 

MASSAOHURETTfi 

MONTANA 

VERMONT 

COHHECTICLIT 

UTAH 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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2.  PROPORTION  OF  LAND  IN  FARMS,  IMPROVED  AND  IN  CROPS, 
WITH  ACREAGE  REPORTS,  TO  TOTAL  LAND  AREA:  1910 
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PLATE  NO.  354 


VALUE  OF  ALL  CROPS 


EXPENDITURES  OF  FARMERS  FOR 
FEED  FOR  LIVE  STOCK  IN  1909 
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PLATE  MO.  360 


CHANGES  IN  ACREAGE  OF  ALL  CEREALS:  1899-1909 
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PLATE  NO.  361 


j.  CHANGES  IN  ACREAGE  OF  ALL  CEREALS,  BY  STATES:  1899-1909 


2.  ALL  CEREALS-ACREAGE,  BY  STATES:  1909 


TliB  heavy  lines  (^)  shaw  g]eograplo  dlvis^ns. 


• 

9 

O 

O 

0 


400,000 
300,000  to  400,000  00^. 
200,000  to  300,000  ac-res, 
1  ciOtOOO  to  200,000  acres, 
than  100,000  aeres. 


PLATE  NO.  362 


t.  CHANGES  IN  YIELD  OF  CORN  CROP  PER  ACRE,  BY  STATES:  1899-1909 


2.  CORN-ACREAGE,  BY  STATES:  1909 


0  400,000  flcros; 

0  300,000  to  400, 0£O  acres. 

3  £00,000  to  300,000  acres. 

Q  100,000  tc  300,000  acres. 

0  Less  than  100,000  acres. 

The  heavy  Jlnee  (*— >  show  geograplUo  divisions. 


2.  OATS -  ACREAGE,  BY  STATES:  1909 


PLATE  NO.  363 


1.  WHEAT— ACREAGE,  BY  STATES;  1909 


Ths  iieavy  ItiiGs  («»)  show  gl^ographlc  djyblous. 


•  40O,ODO  aeros. 

0  300, {KK)  to  404,000  a^Tca. 
9  200,000  to  304,000 
Q  100,000  to  300,000  aci^ 
o'  Xressthafi  100,000  acres. 


(H  444,000  acrea, 

9  304,000  to  400.000  acres, 
d  200,000  to  300,000  acres, 

Q  100,004  to  200^000  acres. 

O  Loss  than  104.000  aerea. 

The  heavy  ttaes  (^)  show  geo^phtc 


PLATE  NO.  364 


1,  PRODUCTION  OF  CORN  I  1909  AND  1899 


MlLLlQ^S  OF  BUSHELS 
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WEST  VlRCtNlA 

NEW  JERSEY 


2,  PROOUCriON  OF  WHEATi  1909  AND  1899 

MILLIONS  OF 

o  80  teo 


3,  PRODUCTION  OF  DATSi  1909  AND  1899 
MILLIONS  OF  BUSHELS 
0  80  ISO 
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ILLINOIS 
IOWA 

MINNESOTA 
WISCONSIN 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 

NEBRASKA 
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MICHIGAN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
NEW  YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MISSDUm 
KANSAS 
OKLAHOMA 
MONTANA 
WASHINGTON 
IDAHO 
OREGON 
COLORADO 
TEXAS 
GEORGIA 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  ® 
TENNESSEE 
MAINE 
CALIFORNIA 


4.  PHODUCTION  OF  CORNi  1849-1909 

HUNDRE[>S  Of  MILLIONS  OF  eUfiHE LB 
3  10_ I B_ SO 


I  soo 
]  1809 


5.  PRODUCTION  OF  WHEATi  1849-1909 

HMNDREt>S  OF  MILLIONS  QF  SySHELS 
0 _  B 

1909  I 


6.  PRODUCTION  OF  OATSi  1849-1909 

HUNDREDS  OF  MILLIONS  OF  BUSHELS 


PLATE  NO.  36S 


PRODUCTION  IN  1909 


NO.  368 


1*  PRODUCTION  OF  BARLEYi  1909  AND  1899 

MrUJONS  Of  BUSfrfILd 


3.  PRODUCTION  Of  BUCK^A^H£ATl  1909  AND  1899 


2,  PRODUCTION  OF  HYEs  1909  AND  1899 
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4,  PRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO!  1909  AND  1899 


ISOS 

a  J  ies9 


MILLIONS  OF  BUSHELS 
0  3  4  6 


5.  HAY  AND  FORAGE— ACREAGE,  BY  STATES:  1909 


•  400,000 
9  300,000  to  400,000  acres. 
3  200,000  to  300,000  acres. 
O  200,000  to  200.000  aLTea. 
O  Less  100.000  acres. 


Vy 

Tbeheatr  lines  f*)  showgeqKmphictitTJslpiis. 


PRODUCTION  IN  1909 


PRODUCTION  IN  1909 


PLATE  NO.  375 


i.  PRODUCTION  OF  POTATOES!  1909  AND  1899 

MILUOHi  OF  BUSHELB 


2.  PRODUCTION  OF  SWEET  POTATOES  AND  YAMS; 
1909  AND  1899 
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4.  PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON:  1909  AND  1899 


HUNDREOR  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  SALES 


3.  PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON:  1849-1909 

MILUONS  OF  SALES 
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PLATE  NO.  383 


PLATE  NO.  384 


1.  COTTON-ACREAGE,  BY  STATES:  1909 


•  400,000 

9  300,000  to  400,000  aLTGSL 
Ci  200,000  to  300,000  acrvs^ 

3  100,000  to  2D0,(MK)  acres, 

O  ttmn  100,000  Burea. 

The  Iltiflo  C— show  googniptilc  dlvtslous. 


2.  FRUITS  AND  NUTS— VALUE,  BY  STATES:  1909 


•  ShOtKiatOO. 

A  $750,000 14>  iftlfOOOtOOO. 

O  $500,000  to  $750*0(10, 

Q  $250,000  to  $500,000. 

O  Less  tlian  $"50,000, 

The  heavy  lines  show  gtoeraphto  tlivIsJons. 


PLATE  NO.  38S 


PLATE  NO.  387 
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PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  IRRIGATED 

Per  cent  for  tlio  state,  SB. 


PLATE  NO.  392 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  LAND  AREA  IRRIGATED,  AND  PER  CENT  Of  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  IRRIGATED 

IN  COLORADO,  BY  COUNTIES:  1909 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  LAND  AREA  IRRIGATED 

Per  cent  /or  tlie  state,  4.2, 


PER  CENT  Of  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  IRRIGATED 

Per  cent  lor  the  state,  34.3. 


PLATE  NO.  394. 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  LAND  AREA  IRRIGATED,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  IRRIGATED, 

IN  MONTANA,  BY  COUNTIESi  1909 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  LAND  AREA  IRRIGATED 

Per  cent  lor  the  state,  1.8. 


C7> 


CC. 


PLATE  NO.  399 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  LAND 


AREA  IRRIGATED,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  IRRIGATED, 
IN  WASHINGTON,  BY  COUNTIES;  1909 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  LAND  AREA  IRRIGATED 

Per  cont  for  tlie  state,  0.8. 


UCH  IMiMI  I  Wl  CtHT 


I  4  TQ  10  KJt  CCfll 


PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  IRRIGATED 

Fer  cent  for  tiie  state,  13 .G* 


AO  to  Ti  ftff  mm 


PLATE  NO.  400 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  LAND  AREA  IRRIGATED,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  IRRIGATED, 

IN  WYOMING,  BY  COUNTIES;  1909 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  LAND  AREA  IRRIGATED 

Per  cent  for  ttio  state,  1.8. 


60  to  T6  KR  ECltT 
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PLATE  NO,  401 

APPROXIMATE  LOCATION  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  LAND  INCLUDED  IN  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS:  1910 

1.  WYOM  !  N  G 


2.  COLORADO 


iRf^lQATED  AREA 
^,7&2.032  ACRES 


COLORADO 


APPROXIMATE  LOCATION  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  LAND  INCLUDED  IN  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS:  1910 


PLATE  NO.  403 

APPROXIMATE  LOCATION  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  LAND  INCLUDED  IN  IRRIGATION  PROJECTSi  1910 

1.  I  DAHO 


2.  MONTANA 


BCKHEf} 


irrigated  area 

I  *430,843  ACRES 


APPROXIMATE  LOCATION  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  LAND  INCLUDED  IN  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS:  1910 


PLATE  NO.  405 


APPROXIMATE  LOCATION  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  LAND  INCLUDED  IN  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS:  1910 


1.  WASH  INGTON 


2.  OREGON 


[RRIGATED  AREA 


PLATE  NO.  406 


APPROXIMATE  LOCATION  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  LAND  INCLUDED  IN  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS:  1910 


CALI  FO  R  N  lA 
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eu'tri 


eIiOObadQ 


»C|JpLUMKE 


O0ISPO  S 


SANTA  I  '' 
SAflSANA  i  \ 


/  LOS 


IRRIGATED  AREA 
2, 6 64 J 04  ACRES 


SAN  FfiANCJSCO 
SAN  MATgO 
SANTA  CftUZ 


PLATE  NO.  407 


APPROXIMATE  LOCATION  .AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  LAND  INCLUDED  IN  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS;  1910 


1.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Irrigated,  area,  10,^48  acres* 


2.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Irrigated  area^  201^625  acres. 


PLATE  NO.  408 


APPROXIMATE  LOCATIOM  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  LAND  INCLUDED  IN  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS:  1910 

1.  NEBRASKA 
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MANUFACTURES 


PLATES  409-449 


MANUFACTURES. 
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419 
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Title. 

Yabe  of  all  man  uf a  (Stored  products  and  proportioiml  value 
for  each  divijjioii:  1909, 190-1,  and  1899. 
ri.  Value  of  produota  of  manufacturing  industnea,  by  etateB: 

I  1909  and  1899. 

[2,  Average  number  of  wage  earuere,  by  Btates:  1909, 

{1.  Value  of  miiniifactured  products  for  48  leading  cities;  1909, 

2,  Average  number  of  wage  earners  for  48  leading  cities: 
1909, 

Value  added  by  manufacture,  by  states:  1909. 

Value  of  all  manufactured  products  and  proportional  \Tilueof 
each  group:  1909, 1904,  and  1899. 

Value  of  products  for  groups  of  industrieB:  1909,  190-1,  and 
1899, 

[1,  Value  of  products  for  leading  industries:  1909  and  1899, 

J2,  Percentage  of  total  value  of  products  reported  for  leading 
I  iiidustrieH:  1909. 

Average  number  of  wage  earners,  by  states:  1909  and  1899. 
Average  number  of  wi^e  earners  by  industries  employing  over 
40,000  wage  earners:  1909. 

1.  Boots  and  shoes,  including  cut  stock  and  liudiuga— Value 
of  products  for  leading  states:  1909  and  1899. 

2.  Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  fmishal— Value  of  products 
for  leading  states:  1909  and  1899, 

3.  Woolen,  worsted,  and  felt  gwids,  and  wool  hat.»— Value  of 
products  for  leading  states:  1909  and  1899, 

4.  Clothing,  women’s — Value  of  produclB  for  leading  states: 
1909  and  1899, 

5,  Clothing,  men’s,  including  ahirta— Value  of  products  for 
.  leading  states:  1909  and  1899. 

1.  Cotton  goods,  including  cotton  small  wares — Value  of 
products  for  leading  states:  1909  and  1899. 

2,  Silk  and  silk  goods,  including  throwsters— Value  of  prod- 
^  ucts  for  leading  states:  1909  and  1S99. 

3,  Cotton  goods,  including  cotton  small  wares— Value  of 
products,  by Btates:  1909(inap), 

1.  Hosiery  and  knit  good&— Value  of  products  for  !e.wiing 
states:  1909  and  1899. 

2.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods— Diarribiition  of  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts,  by  states;  1909  (map). 

1.  Merchant  flour  mills  and  grisUnills— Value  of  products  for 
lead  mg  states:  1909  and  1899, 

2,  Merchant  flour  mills  and  gristmills— Value  of  products, 
by  states:  1909  (max>) . 

8,  Bread  and  other  bakery  products— Value  of  products  for 
leading  states:  1909  and  1899. 

1.  Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk — Value  of  products 
for  leading  states:  1909  and  1899. 

2.  Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  mUk— Value  of  prcnluctii, 
by  states:  1909  (map). 

1.  Canning  and  preserving — Value  of  products  for  leading 
states:  1909  and  1899, 

2.  Oil,  cottonseed,  and  cake— Value  of  products  for  loading 
states:  1909  and  1899. 

:j.  Food  preparations— Value  of  products  for  loading  states: 
19t>9  and  1899, 

4.  Confectionery— Value  of  products  for  leading  stat<^:  1909 
and  1899. 
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Title, 

1,  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing  industry— Value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  for  leading  states:  1909  and  1899, 

3.  SlaTightoring  and  meat  packing  industry— Valne  of  prod- 
ucts,  by  states:  1909  (map). 

1,  Fertilizers— Value  of  products  for  leading  states:  1909  and 
1899. 

^2,  Fertilizers— Value  of  products,  by  states:  1909  (map), 

1,  Gas,  illuminating  and  heating — Value  of  products  for  lead¬ 

ing  states:  1900  and  1899, 

2.  TuriKmtine  and  rosin— Value  of  products  for  leading 

states:  1999. 

Chemicah?— ValuQ  of  products  fur  leading  states:  1909  and 
1899, 

1,  Foundry  and  machine-ehop  prcxlucts — Value  of  protlucts 

for  leading  states:  1909  and  1899, 

2,  Copper,  tin,  and  sheet-iron  products— Value  of  products 

for  leading  states:  1909  and  1899, 

3,  Bra^  and  bronze  products— Value  of  products  for  leading 

states:  1909  and  1899. 

Blast  bimaces— Location  of  cstablmhments:  1909  (map), 
fl.  Pig-iron  production  for  leading  states:  1909  and  1899, 

12.  Pig-iron  ]iroductioa,  by  states:  1909  (map). 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills — Location  of  cstablishnicnta. 
1909  (map). 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills:  1909  anil  1899— 
fl.  Steel  production, 

12.  Finished  rolled  products  and  foiginga, 

1.  Electrical  machinerj^  apparatus,  and  supplies — Value  of 

products  for  leading  states:  1909  and  1899. 

2.  Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam- 

^  railroad  companies— Value  of  prod  ucts  for  leading  states : 

1909  and  1899, 

3.  Brick  and  tOo— Value  of  products  for  leading  states:  1909 

and  1899, 

1.  Carriage  and  wagon  industry — V^alue  of  products  for  lead* 

ing  states:  1909  and  1899. 

2,  Carriage  and  wagon  industry— Value  of  products,  by  statea: 

1909  (map). 

fl.  Automobiles— Value  of  protlucts  for  leading  states:  1909 
and  1904. 

[2,  Aulomobiles — Value  of  products,  by  states:  1909  (map). 

1,  Lumber— Value  of  pndiicls  for  leading  states:  1909  and 

1899. 

2.  Lumber — Value  of  prod  ucts,  by  states:  1909  (map). 
Manufacturing  plants  on  the  outekirLs  of  Richmond, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Pueblo,  Colo.:  1909  (map). 

New  York  City  metropolitan  district:  1909  (map), 

Chicago  metropolitan  district:  1909  (map). 

Philadelphia  metropolitan  district:  1909  (map). 

Pittsburgli  metropolitan  district:  1909  (map), 

Boston  metropolitan  district:  1909  (map), 

St.  Louis  metropolitan  district:  1909  (map), 

Cleveland  metropolitan  district:  1909  (map). 

Buffalo  metropolitan  district:  1909  (map), 

Detroit  metropolitan  district:  1909  (map). 

Cincinnati  metropolitan  district:  1909  (map). 

Baltimore  metropoUtan  district:  1009  (map), 

Minneapolifl-St.  Paul  metropolitan  district:  1909  (map). 

San  Franc isco-Oakland  metropolitan  district:  1909  (mop). 


PLATE  NO.  410 


1.  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES:  1909  AND  1899 


NEW  VORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 

ilukois 

MASSACHySETTa 

OHIO 

am  JERSEY 

MICHIOAN 

WISCONSIN 

INDIANA 

MISSOURI 

CALIFORNIA 

CONKEOTiCUT 

MINNESOTA 

KANSAS 

MARYLAND 

RHOOE  island 


2.  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS,  BY  STATES 

1909 


MILLIONS  OF  dollars 


TEXAS 

IOWA 

LOUISIANA 

KENTUCKY 

WASHINGTON 

VIRGINIA 

notth  carouna 

GEORGIA 

NESRASKA 

TENNESSEE 


MAINE 

new  HAMPSHIRE 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
AUBAMA 
COLORADO 
SOUTH  CABOLtWA 
OREGON 

mississeff^ 


ARKANSAS 

MONTANA 

FLORIDA 

VERMONT 

UTAH 

OKLAHOMA 

DELAWARE 

ariiona 

OIST.  OF  COLUMBIA 
IDAHO 

north  DAKOTA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
NEVADA 
NEW  MEXICO 
WYOMING 


ISOS 

iBflO 


nfwVOPiic 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ILLINOIS 
OH40 

new  JERSET 
MICHIOAN 
CONNECTICUT 
INDIANA 
WIBCOHGIN 

Missaum 
north  CAROLINA 
CALIFORNIA 
RHODE  ISLAND 
MARYLAND 
VIRGINIA 
QECRQlA 

MINNESOTA 
MAINE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
LOUISIANA 
TENNESSEE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
ALABAMA 
TEXAS 
WASHtHCTON 
nentlicky 

WEST  VIROiNIA 
IOWA 

Florida 
MiaSFSSlPPl 
ARKANSAS 
KANSAS 
VERMONT 
ORECON 
COLORADO 
hebraska 
OELAWARe 
OKLAHOMA 
UTAH 
MONTANA 
IDAHO 

OlBT  OF  COLUMSlA 

aaizona 

NEW  MEXICO 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

WYOMING 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

NEVADA 


PLATE  No.  411 


1.  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS  FOR  48  LEADING  CITIES:  1909 


CITIES 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAOO 

PN I  LADE  t  PH  I A 

ST.  tOUm 

CLEVELAND 

DETROIT 

PITTSBURGH 

BOSTON 

8UFPALO 

MILWAUKEE 

NEWARK 

CINCINNATI 

BALTIMORE 

MINNEAPOLIS 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANS* 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

JERSEY  CITY 

IN  DIANA  POUS 

PROVIDENCE 

ROCHESTER 

LOUISVILLE 

SOUTH  OMAHA 

YOUNGSTOWN 

LAWRENCE 

NEW  ORLEANS 

WORCESTER 

BAYONNE 

AKRON 

PERTH  AMBOY 

LYNN 

PATERSON 

LOS  ANGELES 

BRIDGEPORT 

FALL  RIVER 

PEORIA 

TOLEDO 

OMAHA 

DAYTON 

LOWELL 

YONKERS 

ST.  PAUL 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO» 

NEW  BEDFORD 

DENVER 

READING 

NEW  HAVEN 

SEATTLE 

WATER BURY 


millions  of  DOLLARS 
Tap  ruoa  i9bd 


E 


2.  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  FOR  48  LEADING  CITIES:  1909 


NEW  YOflk 

CHICAOO 

PHILADELPHIA 

ST.  LOUIS 

Cleveland 

DETROIT 

QALTIIMOPE 

aOSTOK 

PITTSBUnaH 

OINCiNNATi 

NEWARK 

Milwaukee 

BUFFALO 

providence 

ROCHESTER 

fall  nJVEft 

LDWELL 

PATERSON 

INDIANAPOLIS 

LAWRENCE 

SAN  FRANCtSOO 

WORCESTER 

LVNN 

LOUISVrLLE 
UiNNEAFOLtS 
NEW  BEOPQIID 
eSlDGEPCRT 
JERSEY  GlTV 
READING 
NEW  HAVEN 

Dayton 

WATERBURV 
ST.  PAUL 
TOLEDO 
eVRAOUBE 
LOS  ANOELES 
NEW  ORLEANS 
CAMDEN 
AKRON 

KANSAS  OlTYi  MO. 
YONKERS 

KANSAS  city  KANG* 

DENVER 

SEATTLE 

YOUNCBTCWN 

OMAHA 

SAYONNE 

SOUTH  OMAHA 


PLATE  NO,  412 


VALUE  ADDED  BY  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES:  1909 


MILUONS  OP  DOLLanS 


NEW  YORK 
PENNSVLVANtA 

iLimois 

MASSACHUSETTS 

OHIO 

NEW  JEFtSEV 

MICHIGAN 

INDIANA 

Wr&CONSIN 

CONNECTICUT 

MISSOURI 

OAUFORNIA 

MINNESOTA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

MARYLAND 

KENTUCKY 

WASHINGTON 

north  CAROLINA 

TEXAS 

VIRGINIA 

LOUISIANA 

IQWA 

OEOROlA 

MAINE 

TENNESSEE 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

KANSAS 

ALABAMA 

COLORADO 

NEBRASKA 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

FLORIDA 

MISSFSSIPR) 

OREGON 

ARKANSAS 

VERMONT 

MONTANA 

DELAWARE 

UTAH 

OKLAHOMA 

ARIZONA 

OJBT,  OF  COLUMBIA 
IDAHO 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
north  DAKOTA 
NEW  MEXICO 
WYOMING 
NEVADA 


PLATE  NO.  413 


VALUE  Of  ALL  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS  AND  PROPORTIONAL  VALUE  OF  EACH  GROUP: 

1909,  1904,  AND  1899 


1909 


1904. 


1899 


PLATE  NO,  414 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRlESi  1909,  1904,  AND  1899 


HUNDRCDd  OF  MILLION^  OF  DOLLARS 


PLATE  NO,  415 


1.  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  INDUSTRIES:  1909  AND  1899 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

o  0O£?  T60  lODO  Iflfio 


MEAT  PACKING 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS 
LUMBER 

GTEEL  RQLLINQ  MILLR 
FLOUR-MILLS 

PRtNTINQ  AND  PUBLlOHINa 
COTTON  COODS 


CLOTHING,  MEN  S 

GODT8  AND  eH0E3 

WOOLEN  00003 

TOBACCO 

HA  I  LUO  AO  BHOPB 

BAKERIES 

BLAST  furnaces 

CLOTHING,  WOMEN'B 

COPPER  SMELTING 

LIQUORS,  MALT 

LEArMCR 

BUOAR  ANO  MOLASSES 
butter  and  CHEESE 
PAPER  AND  PULP 
AUTOHOHfLES 
FURNITURE 

PETROLEUM,  REFINIHQ 
ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 
LIQUORS,  DISTILLED 
KNIT  GOODS 

COPPER,  TIN,  AND  SHEET-IRON 
SILK  GOODS 

LEAD  smelting  AND  REFIH1NO 

OAS,  illum,  and  HEATINB 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 
CAN  NINO  AND  PRESERVING 
BRAGS  AND  BRONjIB 
OIL*  COTTONSEED,  AND  CAKE 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
PATENT  MEDICINES 
CONFECTIONERY 
RUBBER  GOODS 
FOOD  PEE  PAR  AT  ION  a 
PAINT  AND  VARNISH 
CARS,  STEAM- RAILROAD 
CHENIfOALS  1 

MARBLE  AND  BTON* 

SOAP 

COFFEE  AND  GFICEB 

leather  goods 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  REPORTED 
FOR  LEADING  INDUSTRIES:  t909 

PER  CENT 

0 _ i  aa  iHS  TB  RJO 


MEAT  PACKING 
FOUNDRY  A  NO  MACHIhtf  SHOPS  I 


LUMSER 

steel  rolling  MILLS 
FLOURMILLS 

PRINTING  AND  PUSLISHINO 
COTTON  GOGD^ 

CLOTHING,  MEN'S 
□OOte  AND  SHOES 
VDOOLEW  GOODS 
TOBACCO 
RAILROAD  SHOPS 
BAKENitS 
BLAST  ;  URN  AC  E  R 
CLOTHING,  WO  MEN' a 
COPPER  SMELTING 
LIQUORS,  malt 
LEATHER 

SUOAR  AND  MOLASGES 
BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 
PAI^ER  AND  pgiLP 
AUTOMOBILES 
FURNITURE 

PETROLEUM,  REFINING 
ELECTIMCAL  APPARATUS 
LIQUORS,  distilled 
KNIT  OGODS 

COPPER,  TIN.  A  NO  SHEET  IRON 
SILK  GOODS 


FESTILtKERS 


PLATE  NO.  416 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS,  BY  STATESi  1909  AND  1899 


new  vohk 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MASSACHUSETTS 

aUNOlS 

OHIO 

new  itEBSEY 

MICHIGAN 

CONNECTiCUT 

INDIANA 

WISCONSIN 

MISSOURI 

NORTH  OAROLINA 

CALIFORNIA 

flKOOE  ISLAND 

MARYLAND 

VIRGINIA 

OEORCIA 

MINNESOTA 

MAINE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
UOUiaiANA 
TENNESSEE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
alas AM A 
TEXAS 

WASHINGTON 

KENTUCKY 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

IOWA 

FLORIDA 

MISSISSIPPI 

ARKANSAS 

KANSAS 

VERMONT 

OREGON 

COLORADO 

NEBRASKA 

DELAWARE 

OKLAHOKtA 

UTAH 

MONTANA 

IDAHO 

OI8T.  OF  COLUMBIA 

ARIltONA 

NEW  MEXICO 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

WYOMING 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

NEVADA 


1SD9 
I  S6S 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  BY  INDUSTRIES  EMPLOYING  OVER  40,000  WAGE  EARNERS:  1909 


PLATE  NO.  m 


T  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  INCLUDING  CUT  STOCK  AND  FINDINGS--VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATES; 

1909  AND  T899 


MILUONS  OF  DOLLARS 

190 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MISSOURI 
NEW  YORK 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
OHIO 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ILLINOIS 

MAINE 

WISCONSIN 

NEW  JERSEY 

MINNESOTA 

VIRGINIA 

MICHIGAN 

KENTUCKY 


3.  WOOLEN,  WORSTED,  AND  FELT  GOODS,  AND  WOOL  HATS— 
VALUE  Of  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATES;  1909  AND 
1899 


2.  LEATHER,  TANKED,  CURRIED,  AND  FINISHED— VALUE  OF 
PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATES;  1909  AND  1899 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLAHS 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHOCE  ESLANO 
NEW  JEHSEV 
NEW  YORK 
CONNECTICUT 
MAINE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

OHIO 

VERMONT 

WISCONSIN 

TENNESSEE 

MICHrOAN 

INDIANA 

ILUNOIC 

KENTUCKY 

WEST  VIROtNIA 


4.  CLOTHiNG,  WOMEN'S— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING 
STATES!  1909  AND  1899 


MILLIONS  DOLLARS 
100 


KEW  YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 
rLLiNors 

MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW  JERSEY 

MISSOURI 

MARYLAND 

MICHIGAN 

rNDIANA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WISCONSIN 
MASSACHUSETTS! 
NEW  JERSEY 
new  YORK 

michioan 

ILLINOIS 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
DELAWARE 
OHIO 

CAUFORNIA 

VIRGINIA 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

KENTUCKY 

MARYLAND 

TENNESSEE 

INDIANA 

MISSOURI 

MAINE 


I  SOP 


S.  CLOTHING,  MEN'S,  INCLUDING  SHIRTS-VALUE  OF  PROD¬ 
UCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATESi  1909  AND  1899 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

ID  1 00 


NEW  YORK 

ILLIKOIS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MARYLANO 

OHIO 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MlSSOURt 

NEW  JERSEY 

WISCONSIN 

INDIANA 

MICHIGAN 

KENTUCKY 

CALIFORNIA 

MINNESOTA 


PLATE  NO.  419 


1.  COTTON  GOODS,  INCLUDING  COTTON  SMALL  WARES-VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATES: 

1909  AND  1899 

MILLIONS  OP  DOLLARS 

G  3(1  40  60  00  100  120  140  160  I  BO 

MASSACHUSETTS 
HOnJH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  CAROUNA 
RHODE  ISUND 
GEORGIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
CONNECTICUT 
ALABAMA 
MAINE 
new  YORK 
NEW  JERSEY 
VlRGINiA 
MARYLAND 
TENNESSEE 


2.  COTTON  GOODS,  INCLUDING  COTTON  SMALL  WARES-VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES:  1909 


PLATE  NO,  420 


1.  HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATESi  1909  AND  1899 


MlkUONS  OF  DOLLARS 
30  40 


NEW  YOSK 

PENNSVLVANfA 

MASSACHUSETTS 

WISCONSIN 

OHIO 

ILLINOIS 

GONNECTtCOT 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

MICHIGAN 

RHODE  ISLAND 

NEW  JERSEY 

TENNESSEE 

GEORGIA 

VIRGINIA 

INDIANA 

MINNESOTA 

VERMONT 

MARYLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


2.  HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS-DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES:  1909 


PLATE  NO. m 


1.  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  CONDENSED  MILK— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATES:  1909  AND  1899 


wiscoriSiM 
HEW  VOBK 
fOWA 

MINNESOTA 

IU.INOIS 

MICHIGAN 

f^ENNSYLVANIA 

CALIFORNIA 

OHIO 

VERMONT 

NEBRASKA 

WASHINGTON 

KANSAS 

DREOON 

INDIANA 

MlBBOUBt 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

COLORADO 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


2.  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  CONDENSED  MILK— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES:  1909 


#  12,000,000 
0  $i,5€o»ooa  to 
Cl  f  1,000^000  to  11,500,000 
Q  $500,000  to  |L«0GO,0CKI 
O  tlm  $&aO,OQO 


V';ui'5r-ni:iar2: 


PLATE  NO.  424 


1.  SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING  INDUSTRY-VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATES: 

1909  AND  1899 


ILLINOIS 

KANSAS 

NEW  YORK 

NEBRASKA 

MISSOURI 

IOWA 

PENNSYLVANJA 

OHIO 

INDIANA 

massachusettb 

TEXAS 

NEW  JERSEY 

CALIFORNIA 

WISCONSIN 

MINNESOTA 

WASHINGTON 

MARYLAND 

MICHIGAN 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


2.  SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING  INDUSTRY— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES;  1909 


PLATE  NO,  425 


1,  FERTILIZERS-VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATES;  1909  AND  1899 


GEonaiA 

MARYLAND 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

VIROINIA 

NEW  JERSEY 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALABAMA 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

OHIO 

NEW  YORK 

FLORIDA 

TENNESSEE 

ILLINOIS 

CALIFORNIA 

MISSISSIPPI 

LOUISIANA 

CONNECTICUT 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

10 


2.  FERTILIZERS-VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES:  1909 


PLATE  NO.  426 


1.  GAS,  ILLUMINATING  AND  HEATING-VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATES:  1909  AND  1899 


NEW  YORK 

ILLINOIS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MA&SACHUSETT3 

MEW  JERSEY 

CALIFORNIA 

MICHIGAN 

MISSOURI 

WISCONSIN 

CONNECTICUT 

MARYLAND 

INDIANA 

OHIO 

IOWA 

MINNESOTA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WASHINGTON 

TEXAS 

COLORADO 

VIRGINIA 

GEORGIA 

NEBRASKA 

TENNESSEE 

LOUISIANA 

KENTUCKY 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


1000 

f,  IS99 


2.  TURPENTINE  AND  ROSIN— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR 
LEADING  STATES!  1909 


FLORIDA 
GEOROtA 
ALABAMA 
MI&SIBSIPPi 
LOUISIANA 
HOITTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
TGJtAS 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


3.  CHEMICALS— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATES: 
1909  AND  1899 

[SliHWitM  for  ISKi  include  "sulphuric,  nitric,  and  mured  adds ’’  and  "  wood 
cibtUltttliHi,  not  uieluding  turpentine  and  rosin.”  1 


NEW  YORK 
NEW  JERSEY 
PENNSYLVANIA 
michioan 
OHIO 

MAaSACHUSETTS 

ILUNOIS 

MISSOURI 

MARYLAND 

CAUFORNIA 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


PLATE  NO.  427 


FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE-SHOP  PRODUCTS-VALUE  OF 
FOR  LEADlNta  STATES:  1909  AND  1899 


PRODUCTS 


PENKBYLVAHlfr 
MEW  VOBK 
OHIO 
lUJNOIS 

MASSACXUSETTe 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW  JEBSEY 

W1BOCNSIN 

MICHIGAN 

INDIANA 

CAUFCfINiA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

MIBSCURI 

MINNESOTA 

IOWA 

MARYLAND 

ALABAMA 

KEMtUCKY 

TENNESSEE 

TEAAII 

WASHIHOTON 

KANSAS 

COLOHADO 

OEONGIA 

VIRGINIA 

MAINE 


MLLLiO?lfi  OF  DOLLARa 

0  fiO  IDD  IKD  300 


2.  COPPER,  TIN,  AND  SHEET-mON  PRODUCTS-VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS 
FOR  LEADING  STATES;  1909  AND  1899 


NEW  YORK 

ILLINOIS 

OHIO 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MARYLAND 

NEW  JERSEY 

MISSOURI 

WISCONSIN 

CALIFORNIA 

MASSACHUSETTS 

INDIANA 

MICHIGAN 

CONNECTECUT 

LOOiaiANA 

MINNESOTA 

FOWA 

KENTUCKY 

TEXAS 

west  VEFfGJNIA 

VIROrNlA 

WASHINQTDK 

Maine 

OREGON 

QEOROIA 

TENNESSEE 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

Q  3D  M  4# 


3.  BRASS  AND  BRONZE  PRODUCTS-VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR 
LEADING  STATES;  1909  AND  1899 


CONNECTICUT 

NEW  YORK 

MICHFQAK 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ILUNOIB 

OHIO 

MASSACHU  SETTS 
WISCONSIN 
NEW  JERSEY 
MISSOURI 
INOFANA 


MlLUCNS  OF  OOLLARS 


PLATE  NO.  428 


PLATE  NO.  429 


1<  PIG-IRON  PRODUCTION  FOR  LEADING  STATES i  1909  AND  1899 


peNNevLVAHiA 

OHIO 

ILLINOIS 

ALABAMA 

NEW  YOBK 

INDIANA 

VJftOiNiA 

TENNESSEE 

MICHIGAN 

COLORADO 

NEW«|EHSEY 

MARYLAND 

WISCONSIN 

WEST  VIBOINFA 


MILUONS  OF  TONS 

®  _ I  tt  a  *  ft  0  7  ft  0  Ja  II 


T 

S 

w 


2.  PIG-IRON  PRODUCTION,  BY  STATES:  1909 


PLATE  NO.  430 


STEEL  WORKS  AND  ROLLING  MILLS— LOCATION  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS:  1909 


Note.— Tie  lolal  number  nf  eslabllslimeuts  In  Allegheny  Cnunty,  I’onnsylvanla  (S5),  not  ehown  because  of  leek  of  space. 


PLATE  NO*  431 


STEEL  WORKS  AND  ROLLING  MILLS 


PENNSYLVANIA 

OHIO 

ILLINOIS 

new  YORK 

INDIANA 

COLORADO 

MARYLAND 

ALABAMA 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


1,  STEEL  PRODUCTION:  1909  AND  1899 

MILLIONS  OF  TONS 


2.  FINISHED  ROLLED  PRODUCTS  AND  FORGINGS:  1909  AND  1899 


PENNSYLVANIA 

OHIO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

NEW  YORK 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

COLORADO 

MARYLAND 

WISCONSIN 

ALABAMA 


MILLIONS  OF  TONS 


PLATE  NO,  432 


1.  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY,  APPARATUS,  AND  SUPPLIES— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING 

STATES j  1909  AND  1899 


KEW  YORK 

PiNPtSYLVANIA 

KEWgEHSEY 

MASSACHUSETTS 

raiNOiB 

OHIO 

CONNECTICUT 

mOIANA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WISCONSIN 

MtSSOUHl 

MICHIGAN 

CALIFORNIA 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
14  30 


rS9B 


3.  BRICK  AND  TILE— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING 
STATES!  1909  AND  1899 


2.  CARS  AND  GENERAL  SHOP  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIRS 
BY  STEAM -RAILROAD  COMPANIES-VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS 
FOR  LEADING  STATES:  1909  AND  1899 


PENNSYLVANIA 

iLUNOrS 

OHIO 

NEW  YORK 

CALIFORNIA 

INDIANA 

WISCONSIN 

TEJtAS 

MINNESOTA 

KANSAS 

fOWA 

VIRGINIA 

NEW  tIERSEV 

MISSOURI 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ALABAMA 

MICHIGAN 

TENNESSEE 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

COLORADO 

GEORGIA 

KENTUCKY 

WAGHINGTGN 

NEBRASKA 

ARKANSAS 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

m  40  40  oo 


ILUNOIS 

OHIO 

PENNSYLVANIA 
MEW  YORK 
IfiClANA 
IOWA 

NEW  UERSEY 
Hijsaouni 

CAUFORNIA 

WASl^INGTOM 

TEXAS 

Kansas 

MICHIGAN 

VIRGINIA 

dtORBIA 

COLORADO 

MINNESOTA 

TENNESSEE 

CONNSOTICUT 

MASSACHUSETTS 

WISCONSIN 

NORTH  OAROUNA 

NEBRASKA 

ALABAMA 

OKLAHOMA 

KENTUCKY 

MARYLAND 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

MISSISSIPPI 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

UTAH 

OREGON 

ARKANSAS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


E 


PLATE  NO.  433 


1,  CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  INDUSTRY— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATES:  1909  AND  1899 


OHIO 

INDIANA 

iLLmois 

NEW  YORK 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MICHIGAN 

WISCONSIN 

MISSOURI 

KENTUCKY 

IOWA 

north  CAROLINA 

new  JERSEY 

MASeACHUSETTS 

TENNESSEE 

OEORaiA 

ViROINtA 

MINNESOTA 

CALIFORNIA 

ARKANSAS 

MARYLAND 

CONNECTICUT 


millions  of  dollars 


IS0® 


2.  CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  INDUSTRY— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES:  1909 


PLATE  NO.  43+ 


1,  AUTOMOBILES— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATESj  1909  AND  1904 


MILUONS  OF  DOLLARS 


MICNtOAN 

OHIO 

NEW  YORK 

indtama 

CONNECTICUT 

WISCONSI^N 

MASBACKUSETTS 

ILLINOIS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

NEW  JERSEY 

MISSOURI 

CALIFORNIA 


I 

I  ISQ4 


2.  AUTOMOBILES— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES:  1909 


9  32.25tl,dOO  to 
3  $l,$00p00a  to  $S, £50,000 
Q  $7SO,000  to  11,600.000 
O  Iflsg  Ihaa  |75D,000 


PLATE  NO.  435 


1.  LUMBER-VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  LEADING  STATES;  1909  AND  1899 


Waskinqton 

rt£W  YORK 

LOUIS1A14A 

HICKIOAN 

WieCONglH 

P£NNQYLVAN'A 

CAtIFORNIA 

ILUNOIG 

MISSISSIPPI 

MINNESOTA 

ARKANSAS 

VtROlNIA 

OHIO 

NOnTH  CAROUNA 

TEKAS 

TENNESSEE 

OREGON 

WEST  VtROcNIA 

MAINE 

ALABAMA 

GEOFtOIA 

MISSOURI 

INDIANA 

Massachusetts 

KENTUCKY 

FLORIDA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IOWA 

MARYLAND 

IDAHO 


2.  LUMBER-VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES;  1909 


PLATE  NO.  436 


MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  RICHMOND,  VA.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  AND  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


ft  OHi:SAf»CAKL  B*V  R.R,  SHOP^ 

niiWHOND  rouNOJtv  ft  Mro.co.*  o  lphioh 
mcHMoHO  moH  wysio  " 

IWJtNiLaK  MEWING  on," 

sturnfrpw 


VAR  Da 


RiCHIilOHD  D]5Tlu.|i,@  ^0, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

- CITY  BOUNDARY  1910 


OWIClt  COL 

MAYNARD 

■  VI RD  r  NJ  A  A  H,  CAR  0[J!M* 

B  ^  ivHu:i.  ce. 

"rVLTON  «WCK  cc* 

rjchmohd  ^uahd  ca9 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

- CITY  BOUNDARY  1910 


PUEBLO,  COLO. 

- CITY  BOUNDARY  1910 


NEW  YORK  CITY  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT:  1909 


NO.  436 


CHICAGO  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT:  1909 


LYON^ 


MAINE 


NILES 


THORNTON 


NORTH 


CALUMET 


LAKii  S©. 


BLOOM 


o 

I _ 

a 

z 


WORTH 

© 


PHILADELPHIA  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT:  1909 


PLATE  NO.  440 


SLOWER 

BURRELLy 


I  ROSS 


SHAUCRi 


i^j|<lLauCK''{ 


mcit^  arm 

IFITaSBURGH 


PATTON 


COLLIER 


SOUTH 


r UPPER 
^TCLAIR/ 


^bethel  / 


/SMOWDENl 


iJEFFERSON 


forward 


PITTSBURGH  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT!  1909 


TWm  BOROUOMB 

J_  LOWER  ST.  CLAm  TOWNSHIP 


peasody 


SALEM’ 

CIT^ 


iKEFIELI 


WOBURN 

CITY 


LYNN 

CtTY 


SAUGUS 


MELROSE 

CITY 


LEXINGTON 


MALDEN 

cirf— 


LINCOLN 


MEDFOR 

v^lTY 


kRLINGT< 


WALTHAM 

CtTY 


/ATERTOWNy 


WESTON 


WAYLAND 


NEWTON 
.  CITY 


xssrai 

ClTYl 


FRAMINGHAM 


NATICK 


NEEDHAM 


QUINCY 

CITY 


DEDHAM 


MILTON 


DOVER 


SHERBORN 


WESTWOOD 


BRAINTREE 


[WEYMOUTI 


NORWOOD 


.RANDOLPH 


CANTON 


BOSTON  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT}  1909 


PLATE  NO.  442 


ST.  LOUIS 

WivfM 


EAST  <, 
ST.  LOUIS 

^CITY  / 


CENTERVILLE 


ST,  LOUIS  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT;  1909 


CENTRAL 

®T.  LOUIS  CO 

r 


imXdiisom  CO. 

V/tl^lCE  nameoki 


KlRKWOOOl 

CITY 


CANTEEN 


CARONDELET 


CLEVELAND  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT;  1909 


CAST 

Ct*EVEJ 

UANDJ 


ROCKPORT 
J)(lakew*oo  city) 


CLEVELAND  CITY 


NEW¬ 

BURGH 


^  WEST 
^  PARK 

(ffOCKPORT  \/iLLA«E) 


^bur^jT^ 

(  HEIGHTS 


BROOKLYN 


IROOWLYN 

heights 


EUCUO 


□  SOLD' 
WOOD 


MIDDLEBURGH 


PLATE  no:  444 


NOOTH 
^  TONA 


WANDA 

C»TY 


BUFPALOi 


lackawanma 

I  CITY  I 


BUFFALO  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT:  1909 


TONAWANDA 


CHEEKTOWAGA 


LANCASTER 


WEST 

SENECA 


HAMOUPG 


CINCINNATI  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT!  1909 


SPRINGFIEILD 


SYCAMORE 


COLUMBIA 


BALTIMORE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT:  1909 


PLATE  NO.  448 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL  METROPOLITAN  DlSTRlCTi  1909 


ST.  PAUL  CITY 


ST.LOUIS  PARK 
VILLAGE 


WEST 

ST 

PAUL 

CITY 


EDINA 

VILLAGE 


MINES  AND  QUARRIES 


PLATES  4'^0-45& 


MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


Plate 

Ko.  Title, 

L  Viilue  of  products,  industrk'Si  by'  states:  1909  atid 

450  ‘  1902. 

2.  Value  of  produettij  mimiig  iuduBtrieH:  1909  (map). 

1,  Value  of  product!,  mining  induairieu:  1909  and  1902. 

Value  of  products,  leading-industries,  by  states:  1909— 

2,  Goal,  anthmcite. 

3,  Coal,  bituminons. 

451  Copper. 

5.  Precious  metals,  deep  mines. 

6.  Lead  and  zinc. 

7.  Limes  lone, 

8.  Umuite. 

.9.  PJiGsj>hate  rock* 

452  Coal  mining  fields  in  the  United  States:  1909  (miip). 


I  Plate 

Ko>  Tetle- 

{1.  Anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania:  1909  (map). 

2.  Belative  production  of  bitnminoue  coal,  by  states:  1909 
(map). 

454  Petroleum  and  natural  gas  fields:  1909  (map), 

[I.  Production  of  iron  ore— United  States  and  principal  pro¬ 
ducing  regions:  1890-1909. 

2.  Production  of  petroleum,  by  fields:  1909. 

3.  Production  of  natural  gas;  1909. 

4.  V'alue  of  products  of  petroleum  and  natural  gsis,  by  states: 
1909, 

1.  Production  of  iron  ore,  by  principal  states:  1909,  1S99, 
1889,  and  1879. 

2.  Value  of  products  of  iron,  by  states:  1909. 

I3.  Per  cent  of  production  of  iron  ore,  by  states:  1909. 


1.  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  MINING  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES;  1909  AND  1902 


PLATE  NO.  450 


0 


60 


ISO 


PENNSYl^VAmA 
tLLlNOIS 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
IVIIGHtGAN 
OHIO 

CALIFORNIA 

NtlNNESOTA 

COLORADO 

MISSOURI 

ALABAMA 

INDIANA 

KANSAS 

IOWA 

NEW  YORK 
KENTUCKY 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

WASHINGTON 

VIRQINrA 

FLORIDA 

IDAHO 

WISCONSIN 

NEW  JERSEY 

VERMONT 

LOUISIANA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

MARYLAND 


^mmm  leoe 

ia02 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

IQO  2Q(y  240  ISO  320 

— I  I  I  I  I  I 


PER  CENT  DtSTRIBUTiaNt  BY  DIVISIONS}  1009 

rgoo 


2.  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  MINING  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES;  1909 


9  $19,0(10,000 
^  $7,500,090  to  $1(^000,000 
9  $5,009,000  to  $7,500,000 
Q  $2,500,000  to  $5,000,000 
O  Less  than  $2,500,000 


The  heaYy  lines  (— )  show  geographic  clivialoiu. 


PLATE  NO*  451 


1,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  MINING  iNDUSTRIESi  1909  AND  1902 


0 


so 


ISO 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

IBD  200  2&0 


SI  DO 


a  GO 


400 


BitUMlHOMO:  COAL 
PETROLEUM,  NAT.  OAS^ 

anthracite  coal 
IRON 

COPPER 

PRECIOUS  METALS 

LIMESTONE 

LEAD  AND  ZIRC 

ORANlTE  AND  TRAPitOCK 

SANDSTONE 

phosphate  ROCA 

MARBLE 

SLATE 

QTPSUM 

sulphur  ANDPYHITE 
CUAT 

TALC  AND  SOAPSTONE 
QUICKSILVER 


^  |— y 

PER  CEF^T  DISTRIBUTION,  BY  INDUSTRIES!  1903 

1909 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  LEADING  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES;  1909 


PENNSYLVANIA  I 


2,  COAL,  ANTHRACITE 

MtLLrONR  OF  DOLLARS 


1  I  I  I  1  i  [  I  I  I  i 


60  TO_ ao_ BD_ 1^0  IIP  i20  tap  l4g 


3-  COALt  BITUMINOUS 

MILLICNB  OF  DOLLARS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ilunoid 

WERT  VIROINtA 

OHIO 

ALABAMA 

COLORADO 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KENTUCKY 

K ANSAR 

WYOMING 

WASHINDTON 

TENNESSEE 

OKLAHOMA 

MIRROUR1 

MONTANA 


$.  LEAD  AND  ZINC 


MIU10NR  OP  DOLLARS 
0  ID  2D 


MISfiOURI 

WIOCOMRIH 

KANSAS 

OKLAHOMA 


7.  LIMESTONE 

MILLIONS  OF  dollars 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ILLINOIS 

IKOIANA 

OHIO 

NEW  YORK 
MISSOURI 


t,  GRANITE 

MILLIONS  Of  COLLARS 


VERMONT 

MASSACHUSnTG 

MAINE 

OAUFDflNIA 

WlSCONSlH 

new  hamprhire 


9.  phosphate  rock 

MILLIONS  OF  OOLLARS 


FLORIDA 
TENNESSEE 
SOOTH  CAROUNA 


m 


COAL  MINING  FIELDS 


PLATE  NO.  453 


1.  ANTHRACITE  COAL  FIELDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA!  1909 


Bedford  | 


MONROE 


YORK 


OFTEENE 


..XL 


ERIE 

_ \ 


CRAWFORD 


1  WARREN  /  McKEAN  1 

I  I 


- i - 

-/  j  j  !v\  -  \.uuuv^7"J?“'’' 

ivENAHOoV'— '  P"''  '-X  r  '\  V  /• - 

1 _ /  i  - - -J.  .//».  Ct-INTON 

i'-  .i  /  :  S  V-' 

I  ^  !  CLEABFIEUD  >  ^  UNION  f 

BUTLER  [  - -j  center  ^*-**-Kt  •  /  ^^^ARBQN  \ 

j  / )  i _ /r 

N/  /  I-  •  ^---alOr^^  _•  V  V  »2^v 

....„y  '■-■-■'^r‘“"7-"/// i-X'x  •■»•  X“» 

/  t  \  *  V  CUMBERLAND  /  V  ^ 

'“i"  '■'/  ;  >'-v>'  '\ 


ANTHRACITE 


2.  RELATIVE  PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL,  BY  STATES:  1909 


•  3,?E;Q,00(I  to  5,000,000  toss. 
^  SL,SDO,000  to  3,750,000  tom. 
C  1,260,000  to  2,600,000  tom. 
®  Lc5S  thaa  1,150,000  tom. 


PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS  FIELDS:  1909 


MILLIONS  OF  TONS 


PLATE  NO.  455 


t.  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE-UNITED  STATES  AND  PRIN¬ 
CIPAL  PRODUCING  REGIONS;  1889-1909 


I BOO  ia9&  TSOD  teoa  IQOS 


2.  PRODUCTION  OF  PETROLEUM,  OY  FIELDS:  1909 


3.  PRODUCTION  OF  NATURAL  GAS;  1909 

BILLIONS  OF  CUBIC  FEET 
0  40  BO  120  ISO 


4.  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  PETROLEUM 
AND  NATURAL  GAS,  BY  STATES i  1909 


PENHGVLVAMtA 

onto 

CALIFOFtNIA 

W£BT  ymoiNiA 

ILLtHOlB 

OKLAHOMA 

KANSAS 

TEXAS 


MILLIDNS  OF  DOLLAnS 


PLATE  NO.  456 


1.  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE,  BY  PRINCIPAL  STATES;  1909,  1899,  1889,  AND  1879 


MINNESOTA 
M1LUON8  OF  TONS 
IS 


20 


25 


30 


1003 

1339 

1030 

1073 


it  HQ  PRODUCTION 


MICMIOAN 


0 


0 


10 


1000 

1893 

1009 

1873 


2.  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  IRON,  BY  STATES:  1909 

MtLLIONfi  OF  DOLLARS 

0  JO  aO  90  40  CO  OP 

hlFHNEC^OTA 
MICHlOAN 
ALACANA 
NEW  YORK 
WISCON&IN 


rm 


ALABAMA 


0 


6 


1309 
1833 
■  809 
1873 


NEW  YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 

0  2  Vj 

1303  ■  I 

1833  WM 
1003 

.8T«  ^  I 


3.  PER  CENT  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE, 
BY  STATES:  1909 

1909 


COTTON 


PLATES  4^7-469 


COTTON. 


Plate 

No.  Title, 

{1.  Relative  uiijxirtance  of  the  seveml  eounlries  in  Ihe  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  cotton. 

2.  Cotton  production  in  specified  years:  1790-1913. 

458  Cotton-producing  area  of  the  United  States  ia  1913,  and  center 
of  production:  1859,  1879, 1899, 1906,  1908, 1910, 1911, 1912, 
and  1913  (map). 

Cotton  ginned,  by  counties;  1913  (maps) — 

459  Alabama, 

460  Arkansas. 

461  Florida. 

462  Georgia. 

403  Louisiana. 

404  Kissisaippi. 


PLATE 

No,  Titi.¥. 


465 


406 

467 

468 


469 


Cotton  ginned,  by  counties:  1913  (maps)“t'Ontinued. 
fl.  Nortli  Carolina, 
l2.  Oklahoma, 
fl.  South  Carolina. 

12.  Tenneasee. 

Texae. 

1.  Proportion  of  supply  of  cotton  for  1913  cousitmed  in  the 

United  States,  hold  in  stocks,  and  exported,  ^th  cHs- 
^  Iribution  of  exports,  by  countries  to  which  exported. 

2.  Exports  of  domestic  cotton  for  specified  years;  1S30-1913. 
,3.  Quantity  of  Cotton  consumed,  by  states:  1913  (map). 
Number  of  cotton  spindles,  by  counties:  1913  (map). 


PLATE  NO.  457 


1.  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON 


PROPORTION  OF  WORLD'S  MILL  SUPPLY  OF  COTTON  CONTRIBUTED  BY 
EACH  COUNTRY  (GROWTH  OF  1913) 


PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  CONSUMPTION,  BY  COUNTRIES  (YEAR  ENDING 
AUGUST  31,  1913) 


2.  COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  SPECIFIED  YEARS:  1790-1913 


MILLIONS  OF  SOO  POUND  DALES 
a  7  #  »  10 


PLATE  NO.  4fiO 


COTTON  GINNED  IN  ARKANSAS,  BY  COUNTIES:  1913 


CLAY 


FULTON 


CAR  ROLL 


GREEN£ 


IZARD 


MADISON 


WASHINGTON 


STONE 


INDEPENDENCE. 


sTACKSON 


ICRAWFOROj 


POINSETT 


CLEBURNE 


.LOGAN 


SEBASTIAN 


>T.  FRANCIS 


LONOKiEl 


f MONTGOMERY 


POLK 


[^ILLIPSJ 


'ARKANSAS. 


[JEFFERSON 


EZI  Noub  reported, 

H  i  f  I  l^ess  thim  fi,  ODO  bales, 
6,000  to  10,000  bales, 
10,000  to  16,000  bales. 
IZI  U.OOO  to  !5,m  bales, 
mi  26,000  to  40,000  bales. 
\WM  000  bales  oad  OYer. 


rcLARK; 


^SEVIER 


rUEVELAN^ 


fOESH, 


^empsteao^ 


[LITTLE  RIVE 


OUACHITA. 


iHlCQjl 


XAFAYETTe] 


PLATE  NO.  461 


COTTON  GINNED  IN  FLORIDA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1913 


n  None  reportedH 
[Mil  Less  than  6^000  bales, 
5,000  to  10,000  IxUes, 

_  10.000  to  15,000  bales. 

iZ2  15.000  to  £5,000  tMilQs. 

25.000  to  40.000  bales* 
■I  4Oj,0QO  bales  md  ever. 


PLATE  NO.  462 


COTTON  GINNED  IN  GEORGIA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1913 


[CHATTOOQ*^ 


FtANKtlH; 


lAftTCH 


IjaCHSONI 


'LlMgOLN; 


:dLyMi3fii 


ICARROLU 


lEWTONI 


(afiEEHJ 


iOWETAj 


,&leckT 


(OUSTC?^ 


.ULLOC^ 


dodoe] 


Ipqqlv! 


(T  ATTN  AIM 


fTOOMB?; 


CHATHjMM 


IWrLCOK 


bCRtSfl 


LlQERTy 


APPLma 


'C^LAlTj 


ITIFTI 


CUHCM 


,t:AMQEN 


.EOWNDES; 


■CBApT 


tCHO 


n  None  reported, 
tl !  J I  hess  than  6,000  bules, 
6,000  to  10,000  baJc^. 
10,000  to  16,000  bales. 
m  16,000  to  35 ,000  bfdm^ 
25,000  to  40,000  bales. 
40,000  boles  and  orer. 


PLATE  NO.  463 


COTTON  GINNED  IN  LOUISIANA,  BY  COUNTIES!  1913 


□  Non&  rGport4>d^ 

(TTn  LesiS  tTiirn  fij  (HH)  bales, 

5^000  to  10,000  bales. 
10,000  to  15 . 000  bales. 
m  15,000  to  25,000  bales. 
25,000  to  40,000  bali^. 
40,000  bales  and  over. 


PLATE  NO.  464 


COTTON  GINNED  IN  MISSISSIPPI,  BY  COUNTIES:  1913 


□  Non©  repotted. 

1 1  M  i  JjSss  tlian  6,0CI€ 

5300  to  10,000  bales* 
10|000  to  15,000  bales* 
15. 000  to  26,000  bales. 
[|||  25, 000  to  40,000  bales. 

40,000  bales  and  over. 


PLATE  NO.  465 


COTTON  GINNED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  OKLAHOMA,  BY  COUNTIES:  1913 

1.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


□  Nono  reporifltl. 

En  T^ss  than  S>000  boles, 
MOO  to  10,000  bales, 
IO4OOO  m  15,000  bales. 
m  15,000  to  £3,000  bales. 


mil  25,000  to  40,000  bales. 


■ 


40,000  bales  and  over. 


2.  OKLAHOMA 


GRArtT 


CUTTER 


'Oklahoma! 


[SCQUOvAm 


fflECKHAM 


5EWrNOLEj| 


lioiwa 


MahMOUT 


'JACKSON 


►COTTON 
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PLATE  NO,  466 


COTTON  GINNED  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  TENNESSEE,  BY  COUNTIES:  1913 
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COTTON  GINNED  IN  TEXAS,  BY  COUNTIES:  1913 


□  None  r&porto). 

[j  11 1  Loss  5,000  bales. 
6,0a0to  lD,D00baiffi. 
10,000  to  IS,  000  bales, 
15,000  to  05,000  bales. 
[pil  25,000  to  40,000  bales. 
[^9  40,000  bslea  and  over. 


PLATE  NO.  467 


PLATE  NO.  468 


1.  PROPORTION  OF  SUPPLY  OF  COTTON  FOR  1913  CON¬ 
SUMED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  HELD  IN  STOCKS,  AND 
EXPORTED,  WITH  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPORTS  BY 
COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  EXPORTED 


2,  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  COTTON  FOR  SPECIFIED  YEARSi 
1830-1913 
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3.  QUANTITY  OF  COHON  CONSUMED,  BY  STATES:  1913 


NUMBER  OF  COTTON  SPINDLES,  BY  COUNTIES:  1913 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CITIES 


PLATES  470-(73 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CITIES. 


470  Map  of  ih(B  United  States  ehowing  locai  ioii  af  cities  having  a 
population  of  over  30,000:  1912. 

L  Population  of  continental  United  States  in  municipalities 
having  over  30,000  inhabits  tite,  in  fliose  having  from 
8,000  to  30,000  inhabiUnta,  and  outside  such  munieipal- 


471 


ities:  1790-1912. 

2.  Per  cent  of  total  populatiou  in  municipalities  having  over 
30,000  inhabitants,  in  those  having  from  8,000  to  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  outside  such  municipalities:  1700- 


1912, 


3.  Per  capita  revetitie  receipts,  and  per  capita  payiacnls  for 

expensee  and  interest,  and  for  outlays,  in  groups  of 
cities  W'ith.  specified  excess  of  re  venue  receipts  overpay¬ 
ments  for  expenses  and  interest.:  1912. 

4.  Net  revenue  receipts  and  net  governmental  ctwit  payments 

of  m  cities:  1902-1912. 


472 


473 


[1,  Net  governmental  cost  jmyments  cjf  the  United  States  and 
I  146  cities:  1902-1912, 

2.  Net  payments  for  outlays  for  the  Uni  tad  States  and  New 

^  York  City:  1902-1912. 

3.  Net  indebtedness  of  146  cities,  the  United  States,  and 

New  York  City:  1902-1912, 

4.  Per  capita  net  indebtedness  of  New  York  City,  146  f  itiee, 

and  the  United  States:  1902-1912. 

’ I .  Per  capita  net  revenue  receipts  and  governmental  cost  pay¬ 
ments  for  groups  of  cities  with  specified  population: 
1912. 

2,  Per  capita  net  revenue  receipta  and  governmental  cost 
^  pajments  for  cities  "with  highest  and  lowest  per  capita 

governmental  cost  payments  in  grt>up8  of  cities  with 
specified  population:  1912. 

3.  Per  capita  net  payments  for  t!ie  ]>rincipal  governmental 

C(TSts  of  146  cities:  1902-1912, 


PLiTK 

No. 


473- 

Can. 
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475 


TITI.E, 

'4.  Per  capita  net  receipts  fit^m  the  principal  revenues:  1902- 
1912. 

5.  Per  capita  net  imyments  for  specified  general  departmental 

exiienses,  by  groups  of  cities  with  specified  population  in 
1912. 

6,  Increase  in  the  per  capita  payment  for  llie  principal  gen¬ 

eral  departraental  expenses:  1902-1912. 

1.  Per  cent  distribution  of  principal  general  departmental 

expenses:  1902-1912, 

2.  Revenue  receipts  and  payments  for  expenses  of  the  water- 

supply  sya terns  of  146  cities:  1902-1912: 

3,  Increases  in  net  indebtedness  and  net  payments  for  in¬ 

terest  by  146  cities:  1902-1912, 

4,  Increase  of  per  capita  indebtedness  witli  increase  in  size  of 

cities:  1912. 

3,  Per  capita  net  indebtedness  of  cities  with,  highest  and 

lowest  per  capita  in  groups  of  cities  with  siiecified  popu¬ 
lation:  1912* 

4,  Increase  of  property  tax  levies,  with  increase  in  size  of 

cities:  1912. 

2 ,  Averages  per  1.00  inhabitants  of  the  expenses  of  stated  kinds 

fjf  schools,  in  groups  of  cities  with  specified  popnktioii: 
1912. 

3,  Per  cent  distribution  of  the  expenses  of  schools  for  stated 

objects,  in  groups  of  cities  with  specified  population: 
1912. 

4,  Averages  per  100  inliabitants  of  the  expenses  for  stated 

objects  of  the  schools,  in  groups  of  cities  with  specified 
papulation;  1912. 

5,  Per  cent  distribution  of  the  expenses  of  three  kinds  of 

schools  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  tliose  kinds,  in 
groups  of  cities  with  fl|>edfied  population:  1912. 
j6.  Per  cent  of  total  population,  in  cities  of  30,000  or  more  in¬ 
habitants,  by  states:  1912  (map). 
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PLATE  NO.  470 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SHOWIKO  IX>CA.nON  OP 

CITIES  HAVING  A 
POPULATION  OF 
OVER  30,000:  1912 


PLATE  NO.  471 


1.  POPULATION  OF  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES  IN  MUNIC¬ 
IPALITIES  HAVING  OVER  30,000  INHABITANTS,  IN  THOSE 
HAVING  FROM  8,000  TO  30,000  INHABITANTS,  AND  OUT¬ 
SIDE  SUCH  MUNICIPALITIES:  1790-1912 


2.  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  MUNICIPALITIES 
HAVING  OVER  30,000  INHABITANTS,  IN  THOSE  HAVING 
FROM  8,000  TO  30,000  INHABITANTS,  AND  OUTSIDE 
SUCH  MUNICIPALITIES:  1790-1912 


DITIES  WITH  30^000  Oe  MOUF  POPULftTIDM 
CITIES  WITH  S  rOOO  TO  30 ^000  POPULATlOM 
Y/////X  POPULATION  OUTSIDE  SUCH  CITIES 
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CENT  IN  CITIES  WITH  6,000x0  30,000  POPULATION 
CENT  OUTSIDE  SUCH  OITFES 


3.  PER  CAPITA  REVENUE  RECEIPTS,  AND  PER  CAPITA  PAY¬ 
MENTS  FOR  EXPENSES  AND  INTEREST,  AND  FOR  OUT¬ 
LAYS,  IN  GROUPS  OF  CITIES  WITH  SPECIFIED  EXCESS 
OF  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  OVER  PAYMENTS  FOR  EXPENSES 
AND  INTEREST:  1912 
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4,  NET  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  AND  NET  GOVERNMENTAL  COST 
PAYMENTS  OF  146  CITIES:  1902-1912 
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PLATE  NO.  472 


1.  NET  GOVERNMENTAL  COST  PAYMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  146  CITIES;  1902-1912 


2.  NET  PAYMENTS  FOR  OUTLAYS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  NEW  YORK  CITY;  1902-1912 


3.  NET  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  146  CITIES,  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
AND  NEW  YORK  CITY;  1902-1912 
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OUTLAYS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


4.  PER  CAPITA  NET  fNOEBTEDNESS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
146  CITIES,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1902-1912 
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I*  PER  CAPITA  NET  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  COST  PAY¬ 
MENTS  FOR  GROUPS  OF  CITIES  WITH  SPECIFIED  POPULATION!  1912 
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PLATE  NO.  473 


2.  PER  CAPITA  NET  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  COST  PAY¬ 
MENTS  FOR  CITIES  WITH  HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  PER  CAPITA  GOVERN¬ 
MENTAL  COST  PAYMENTS  IN  GROUPS  OF  CITIES  WITH  SPECIFIED 
fOPULATIONi  1912 


MET  REVENUE  RECEIPTS 


3,  PER  CAPITA  NET  PAYMENTS  FOR  THE  PRINCIPAL  GOVERNMENTAL  COSTS 
OF  H6  CITIESi  1902-1912 


g  HIT  lEvcHut  RECf rrs 


4.  PER  CAPITA  NET  RECEIPTS  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  REVENUES: 
1902-1912 
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5.  PER  CAPITA  NET  PAYMENTS  FOR  SPECIFIED  GENERAL  DEPARTMENTAL 
EXPENSES,  BY  GROUPS  OF  CITIES  WITH  SPECIFIED  POPULATION  IN  1912 
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PLATE  NO.  474 


1.  PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  GENERAL  DEPARTMENTAL 
EXPENSES  OF  t46  CITIESi  1902-1912 


2.  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  THE  WATER- 
SUPPLY  SYSTEMS  OF  146  CITIESi  1902-1912 
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3*  INCREASES  IN  NET  [NDE8TEDNESS  AND  NET  PAYMENTS  FOR  INTEREST 
BY  146  CITIESi  1902-191  Z 
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5.  PER  CAPITA  NET  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  CITIES  WITH  HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST 
PER  CAPITA  IN  GROUPS  Of  CITIES  WITH  SPECIFIED  POPULAllONt  1912 
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PLATE  NO.  475 


I.  INCREASE  OF  PROPERTY  TAX  LEVIES,  WITH  INCREASE 
IN  SIZE  OF  CITIES:  1912 
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2.  AVERAGES  PER  100  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
STATED  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS,  IN  GROUPS  OF  CITIES  WITH 
SPECIFIED  POPUUTION:  1912 


3.  PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  EXPENSES  OF  SCHOOLS 
FOR  STATED  OBJECTS,  IN  GROUPS  OF  CITIES  WITH 
SPECIFIED  POPULATION:  1912 


4.  AVERAGES  PER  100  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  EXPENSES  FOR 
STATED  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS,  IN  GROUPS  OF  CITIES 
WITH  SPECIFIED  POPULATION:  1912 
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5,  PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  EXPENSES  OF  THREE  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF 
EACH  OF  THOSE  KINDS,  IN  GROUPS  OF  CITIES  WITH  SPECIFIED  POPULATION:  1912 
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6.  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION,  IN  CITIES  OF  30,000  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS,  BY  STATES:  1912 


VITAL  STATISTICS. 


476  Growth  oi  the  rGgistration  area  foi  deatbiJ  1880^1913  (maps), 

477  General  dealli  rates  of  the  United  States  (registration  area)  and 

certain  ioreign  countries:  1900“]911. 
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Title. 

Death  rates  from  important  causes  of  death  in  the  registratL(>n 
area  of  the  United  States:  1900-1912. 


PLATE  NO.  477 
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PLATE  NO.  478 


DEATH  RATES  FROM  IMPORTANT  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES!  1900-1912 
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Plate 
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1, 
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480 

481 

482 
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Tjtle. 

PTOportiou  of  the  populiition  reported  as  Proteatant, 
Roman  Catholic »  and  “all  other”  church  members,  and 
proportion  not  reported  as  church  members,  for  con¬ 
tinental  United  States:  1S90  and  1906. 

Distribution  of  communicanta  or  members^  by  principal 
families  or  denominations,  for  continental  United 
States:  1890  and  1906. 

Distribution  of  communicants  or  members,  by  principal  fami¬ 
lies  or  clenomiiiations,  for  each  state  and  territory:  1900 — 
Alabama  to  Indiana. 
loTPa  to  Montana. 

Nebraska  to  Penn  sylvan  ia. 

Rhode  Island  to  Wyoming. 

Proportion  of  the  population  reported  as  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  “all  other”  church  members,  and  proportion 
not  reported  as  church  members,  for  each,  state  and  territory: 


485 


486 


1906. 

Number  of  communicauts  or  members  per  1,000  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  for  13  principal  families  or  denominatioiiB,  for 
each  state  and  territory:  1906  (maps) — 

1.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

2.  Methodist  bodies. 

3.  Baptist  bodies. 

4.  Lutheran  bodies. 

5.  Presbyterian  bodies. 

6.  Disciples  or  Christiana. 

1.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church* 

2.  Congregationaiistfi. 

3.  Reformed  bodies. 

4.  United  Brethren  bodies. 

5.  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  Nortli  America. 

6*  Latter-day  Saints. 


Number  of  commimicants  or  members  per  1,000  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  arranged  according  to  proportional  strength,  for 
12  principal  families  or  denominationfl,  for  each  state 
and  territory:  1906 — 

1*  Roman  Catholic. 


487 


488 


489 


2.  Baptist. 

^  S.  Lutheran. 

4.  United  Brethren, 

^5.  Reformed  bodies, 

1.  Methodist. 

2.  Disciples. 

3.  Presbyterian, 

<  4.  Protestant  Episcopal* 

5.  Congregationalist. 

6.  German  Evangelii?al  Synod. 

J.  Latter-day  Saints, 

Distribution  of  communicants  or  members  in  each  principal 
family  or  denomination,  for  cities  of  25,000  inliabitants  or 
more  in  1900  (arranged  in  four  elaases),  and  outside  of  cities: 


1906. 

490,  491  Distiihutbn  of  communicants  or  members,  by  principal 
families  or  denominations,  for  24  principal  cities:  1906. 

492  Proportion  of  the  population  reported  as  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  “all  other”  church  members,  and  proportion 
not  reported  as  church  members,  for  35  principal  cities  in 
detail:  1906, 


PLATE  NO.  479 


1.  PROPORTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  REPORTED  AS  PROT¬ 
ESTANT,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC,  AND  "ALL  OTHER"  CHURCH 
MEMBERS,  AND  PROPORTION  NOT  REPORTED  AS  CHURCH 
MEMBERS  FOR  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES:  1890  AND 
1906 

IKote.— The  deslgdflUon  “not  chnroh  members''  represents  the  difference 
between  the  mi m liar  reported  as  eomtnimleants  or  members  and  the  total  popu- 
latlon:  it  embraces,  thercftiro,  children  too  yoong  to  become  church  raemliers,  as 
wellBsthatnortionofthe  population  elteiblo  to  church  membership,  although 
not  afflliatu  with  any  rellglouB  denomination.] 


1890 


2.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  BY 
PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES  OR  DENOMINATIONS,  FOR  CON¬ 
TINENTAL  UNITED  STATESi  1890  AND  1906 


1890 


1906 


PLATE  NO.  480 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  BY  PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES  OR  DENOMINATIONS. 

FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY;  1906 


PLATE  NO.  481 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  BY  PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES  OR  DENOMINATIONS, 
FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY:  1906— Continued 


IOWA 


LOUISIANA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MESSiSSfPPI 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


MARYLAND 


MINNESOTA 


MONTANA 


MAINE 


MICHIGAN 


MISSOURI 


PLATE  NO.  482 


ROM  AM  CATHOLIC 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC 


roman  catholic 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  MEXICO 


NEW  YORK 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  BY  PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES  OR  DENOMINATIONS, 
FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY!  1906-Continued 


BAPTIST 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


OHIO 


baptist 


ROWAN  CATHOUC 


OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PLATE  NO.  483 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  BY  PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES  OR  DENOMINATIONS, 
FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY:  1906-Continued 


RHODE  ISLAND 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 


UTAH 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


TEXAS 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 


WYOMING 


PLATE  NO.  4S4 


PROPORTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  REPORTED  AS  PROTESTANT,  ROMAN  CATHOLICr  AND  “ALL 
OTHER”  CHURCH  MEMBERS,  AND  PROPORTION  NOT  REPORTED  AS  CHURCH  MEMBERS, 
FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY!  1906 


in*  Thfi  dissigiifltion  “not  churcliiafiin bets rcproseuta  tho  botw^i^n  the  Dumber  ni ported  rts  coiiiniimlcants  or  members  mid 

the  total  pop^tTon;  it  embraces,  therefore*  cluldreo  too  young  to  become  church  members,  iis  weU  as  that  pordoD  of  the  population  elieible  to 
church  membership,  although  not  afTIliated.  with  any  reli^ous  denommatlon/  ^ 


PER  CENT 


PHOTESTANT  m  ROMAN  CATHOMG  ALL  OTHEft  POOtES  |  |  NOT  CHURCH  MEMBERS 


3.  BAPTIST  BODIES 


4.  LUTHERAN  BODIES 


PLATE  NO.  485 


NUMBER  OF  COMM  UN  [CANTS  OR  MEMBERS  PER  1,000  OF  THE  POPULATION,  FOR  12  PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES 
OR  DENOMINATIONS,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY:  1906 


I.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 


2.  METHODIST  BODIES 


5.  PRESBYTERIAN  BODIES 


6.  DISCIPLES  OR  CHRISTIANS 


PLATE  NO.  4S7 


NUMBER  OF  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS  PER  1,000  OF  THE  POPULATION,  ARRANGED  AGC^^^^ 

PROPORTIONAL  STRENGTH,  FOR  12' PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES  OR  DENOMINATIONS,  FOR  EAuH  STATE 

AND  TERRITORY:  1906 


I.  ROmu  CATHOLIC 


2.  BAPTIST 


NEW  MEXICP 
RHODE  ISLAHQ 
MASSACHUBETTfi 
LOUIStAfCA 
CONMECTICUT 


QROROIA 

flOUTH  CABOl-rHA 
ALASAHA 

VIHOINU 

NORTH  CAR0I»IMA 
FLOmOA 

arkanbas 

AENTUCBT 

TENNEBBEE 

LOUtBlAHA 

DI6T,  OF  COLUMatA 

tEXAB 

MISSOURI 

WEST  VlRQlNJA 

crlahoma 

MAINE 

RHODE  ISLAND 
N^W  HAMPSHtflC 


HEW  JERSEY 

KANSAS 

VERMONT 

ILUNDIS 

CONNECTICUT 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MARYLAND 

onEOON 

NEW  TQRA 

ODLORADO 

WASHINGTON 

OHIO 

f^lHNBYLVAHIA 

IOWA 

M^CHIOAN 

NEBRASKA 

CALIFORNIA 

DELJ^WAHE 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

MIHNEIOTA 

IDAHO 

NEW  MEXICO 
HOBTN  DAKOTA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMIHQ 
NEVADA 
ARIZONA 
MONTANA 


PLATE  NO.  488 


NUMBER  or  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS  PER  1,000  OF  THE  POPULATION,  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO 
PROPORTIONAL  STRENGTH,  FOR  12  PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES  OR  DENOMINATIONS,  FOR  EACH  STATE 
AND  TERRITORY:  1906 — Continued 


1,  HErHODIST 


2.  DISCIPLES 


3.  PRESBYTERIAN  4.  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  5.  CONGREGATIONALISTS 


PEHKftTtVAHIA 
ttMKESaEX 
HEW  iiEttanf 
QHia 

COLOnADC 
DAT.  OF  COLUMBIA 
WABHINaTDH: 

■IOWA 

HDATM  OAlTdLIHA 
QeLuAWARE 

PCAHSAB 

south  GAROLIHA 

NEW  TORK 

OflEOOH 

Caufornia 

NEBRASKA 

IN' BUNA 

lUINOIS 

MIBSOUm 

KENTUCKY 

VIRGINIA 

AffZONA 

IDAHO 

wear  vmoiNiA 

TEXAS 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

ARKANSAS 

Michigan 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

HARVLAND 

MINNESOTA 

NEW  MEXICO 

MONTANA 

Misarssippi 

NEVADA 

ghlahoma 

FvORlOA 

DEOKCIA 

WVCMIND 

WcaCGNBIH 

UTAH 

LOUtaiANA 

VERWOMT 


lUTAH 

IDAHO 

WYDMIMD 

ARIZONA 


I 

■ 

: 


DlBT.  OF  CDLUHBIA 

eohHtcncut 
KHOOE  IBLANO 
NEVADA 
MARYLAND 
NEW  dEHSEY 
NEW  YORK 

pelawahe 

MASSACHUSETTR 

WYOMING 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

VEmUDNT 

VIRGINIA 

PRNNSYI.VAHIA 

FLOREDA 

OAUFOAHliA 

NEW  HAKPSHIITE 

GOLOHAtip 

WASHINDTON 

MCKTANA 

MICHIGAN 

MiNKESaTA 

IDAHO 

MAINE 

OREGON 

AlfiZONA 

WISCONSIN 

CHID 

NOflTN  CAROLINA 
ILUNOIA 
NEBRASKA 
LOUiarANA 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 


CONNECTICUT 

VERMONT 

NEW  KAMFSHtRE 

MABSACHyBETTS 

MAINE 

RHODE  IPLAHP 
EWTH  DAKOTA 
IOWA 

WASHINOTOH 

MEDRASKA 

COLORADO 

BAUFORNIA 

MICHIGAN 

WISCONSIN 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

MINNESOTA 

FLLlNOlB 

OHIO 

BIST,  OF  CDLUMPIA 

OREGON 

KANBAB 

WYOMJNG 

rCAHO 

NEW  VOHK 


7.  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 


NEVADA 


PLATE  NO.  490 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  BY  PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES  OR  DENOMINATIONS, 

FOR  24  PRINCIPAL  CITIES:  1906 


MtTMODlt-* 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC 


ROMAN  CATHOUC 


BUFFALO,  N.V, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


BALTiMOBEi  MD. 


■SSnoheq^tional 


roman  catholic 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


OlNOlNNATI,OHIO 


CHICAGO,  )LU 


ROMAN  catholic 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC 


BAPTIST 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


DETROIT,  MJCK 


DENVER.  OOLO. 


baptist 


ROMAN  catholic 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC 


JERSEY  CITY.N.U. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


PLATE  NO.  491 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  BY  PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES  OR  DENOMINATIONS, 

FOR  24  PRINCIPAL  ClTIESi  1906-Continued 


MILWAUKEE,  WJS. 


NEW  YORK,  N.r. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


ST,  PAUL*  MINN, 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MJNN, 


NEWARK,  N.J. 


PROVIOENOE,  R,  I 


SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL, 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 


WASHINGTON.  D,  G. 


PROPORTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  REPORTED  AS  PROTESTANT,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC,  AND  “ALL  OTHER" 
CHURCH  MEMBERS,  AND  PROPORTION  NOT  REPORTED  AS  CHURCH  MEMBERS,  FOR  35  PRINCIPAL 
CITIES  IN  DETAILi  1906 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
LOUIBVIUEt  kv-. 

T£NN. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
COLDIMBU5,  OHIO 
KANSAS  oiry,  MO. 
BALTIMORE,  MO. 
PITTSSUROj  PA. 
DENVER,  COLO, 
ALLEGHENY,  PA, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y* 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 
SCRANTON,  PA. 
BOSTON,  MASS, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

NEW  HAVEN*  CONN, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 
BUFFALO*  M.  Y. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
pATEFtSDN,  N.  J. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
ST,  PAUL,  MINN. 
NEWARK,  N.  J, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
OMAHA,  NERR, 

,ST,  UOSEPM,  MO> 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N,  J, 
NEW  YORKj  N,  Y, 

fall  river,  mass. 


PER  cent 

0  fO  ^0  _ 30  AO _ BO _ GO  TO _  BO _ 90  IQO 
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PROTESTANT 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC 


ALL  other  bodies 


]  I  NOT  CHURCH  MEMBERS 


;.’srjTinr  r,  n?  i 


MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 


PtJ.TlL 

No. 


493 


494 


Title, 

1,  Annual  number  of  marriages:  18S7-L9CH5, 

2,  Marriages  per  10 ^ 000  estimated  population  for  geographic 

divisions f  by  single  years:  1887-1906. 

3,  Average  annual  number  of  marriages  per  10,000  adult  un¬ 

married  populatiou^  for  slates  and  territories:  1900. 

1.  Average  annual  number  of  marriages  per  10,000  adult  un¬ 

married  population,  fnr  states  and  tern  tori  ear  1900 
(map). 

2,  Average  annual  number  of  divorces  per  100,000  married 

papulation,  for  states  and  territories:  1900  (map). 


Plate 

No.  Title, 

1,  Average  annual  number  of  divorcee  per  100,000  married 

population^  for  states  and  territories:  1900, 

2.  Annual  number  of  divorces:  1867-1906. 

'3.  Average  annual  number  of  divorces  per  100,000  popula¬ 
tion,  for  the  United  States  and  certain  foreign  countries; 
1900. 

496  Divorces  per  100,000  estimated  population  for  geographic  divi¬ 

sions,  by  single  years:  186T-1906. 

497  Average  annual  number  of  divorces  per  1(X),000  population, 

for  states  and  territories:  1870,  1880,  1890^  and  1900  (maps), 

498  Number  of  divorces  granted  for  cerlaiii  specified  causes:  1867- 

1906, 


PLATE  NO.  493 


1.  ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  MARRIAGES;  1887-1906 


2.  MARRIAGES  PER  10,000  ESTIMATED  POPULATION  FOR 
GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS,  BY  SINGLE  YEARS;  1887-1906 


3.  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  NUMBER  Of  MARRIAGES  PER  10,000  ADULT  UNMARRIED  POPULATION,  FOR 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES;  1900 


INOJAN  TERRITORY 

ARKANSAS 

TEXAS 

FLPRI[>A 

OKLAHOMA 


ALABAMA 

UTAH 

GEORGIA 

TENNESSEE 

NEVADA 

LOUISIANA 

INDIANA 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

KANSAS 

MISSOURI 

NOFITH  CAHOUNA 

MiCHtOAN 

KENTUCKY 

COLORADO 

ILLINOIS 

IOWA 

OHIO 

VIRGINIA 

NEBRASKA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IDAHO 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

VERMONT 

MARYLAND 

WIBCONSIN 

Dior.  DE  COLUMBIA 

NEW  MEXICO 

north  DAKOTA 

WA3H1N0TDN 

ARIZONA 

NEW  YORK 

NEW  JERSEY 

OREGON 

MAINE 

MINNESOTA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WYOMING 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MONTANA 

DELAWARE 

CONNECTICUT 

CALIFORMIA  ^ 


PLATE  NO.  494 


1.  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  MARRIAGES  PER  10,000  ADULT  UNMARRIED  POPULATION,  FOR 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES;  1900 


2.  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  DIVORCES  PER  100,000  MARRIED  POPULATION,  FOR  STATES 

AND  TERRITORIES;  1900 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  DIVORCES  PER  100,000  POPULATION,  FOR  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES'.  1870,  1880,  1890,  AND  1900 


INSANE  IN  HOSPITALS 


PLATES  499-?03 


INSANE  [N  HOSPITALS. 


Pt.A.TF- 

TITLE* 


499 


500 


'I.  Number  i>f  iiisaue  admitted  during  1910  and  numl>pr 
enumerated  January  I,  1910,  by  age  periods. 

2,  Number  of  wMte  and  negro  insane  admitted  to  hospitals 
<  in  the  North  and  South  per  100,000  population,  by  age 

periods:  1910. 

3.  Proportion  of  insane  eoumerated  January  1  to  adult  pop’ 
,  ulation:  1904  and  1910. 

Insane  admitted  to  hospitals:  1910 — 

/L  Males  and  females* 

l2.  Native  wliite  and  foreigii-l)orn  white. 


Plat® 

No. 


501 


502 


503 


Titlk. 

rnsane  admitted  to  hospitals  auliering  from  general  paralyaia 
oriiloohoUc  psychosis,  and  all  other  causes:  1910— 
fl*  Males. 
v2.  Females. 

1.  Number  of  insane  enumerated,  per  100,000  population, 

by  states:  January  1, 1910  (map), 

2*  Number  of  insane  admitted  to  hospitals,  per  100,000  pop¬ 
ulation,  by  states;  1910  (map), 

L.  Number  of  insane  admitted  to  hospitals,  per  100,000  iKip- 
ulation  of  the  same  age:  1010* 

2.  Number  of  insane  admitted  to  lujspitals,  per  100.000  pop¬ 

ulation  of  the  same  age,  nice,  and  nativity  :  1910. 


PLATE  NO.  499 


INSANE  IN  HOSPITALS 


1.  HUMBER  OF  INSANE  ADMITTED  DURING  1910  AND 
NUMBER  ENUMERATED  ON  JANUARY  1.  1910,  BY 
AGE  PERIODS 


THDUSAKOS 

JD  ts  10  fl  0 « 


1 

1  UNDER^ia  1 

1 ", 

>  *  J  : 

i 

[  y  • 

'/'L  0 

r 

H, 

1  i 

rn 

L 

1  t  \mm%S 

1  1  OVER 

CMUNteRATED  I,  fBlO  ABWlTTEO  DUftiNQ  tWit 

3.  PROPORTION  OF  INSANE  ENUMERATED  JANUARY 
1,  TO  ADULT  POPULATION:  1904  AND  1910 

1904 


ADULT  POPULATION 
64,443,026 


I NSANe  IN  HOSPITALS  160,161  ^ 


1910 

ADULT  POPULATION 

62,473,1  ao 

INSANE  IN  HOSPITALS 

137,791  Q 

2.  NUMBER  Of  WHITES  AND  NEGROES  IN  THE  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH  PER  100,000  POPULATION,  BY  AGE 
PERIODS:  1910 


YEARS 

li  SD  Si  30  40  45  iP  BB  SO 


PLATE  NO.  500 


INSANE  ADMITTED  TO  HOSPITALSi  1910 


1.  MALES  AND  FEMALES 


VEABS 


2.  NATIVE  WHITE  AND  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE 


BAnO  PER  tOO.OOD  POPUUSpTlON  OF  SAME  AflE 


Plate  no.  502 


1.  NUMBER  OF  INSANE  ENUMERATED,  PER  100,000  POPULATION,  BY  STATESi  JANUARY  1,  1910 


□  LESS  THAN  iOO 

\///A  *  00  TO  J  60 
ISO  TO  200 
200  TO  260 
IZZ  260  TO  300 
IHi  300  and  over 


2.  NUMBER  OF  INSANE  ADMITTED  TO  HOSPITALS,  PER  100,000  POPULATION,  BY  STATESi  1910 


ipn«« 


1.  NUMBER  OF  INSANE  ADMITTED  TO  HOSPITALS. 
PER  100,000  POPULATION  OF  THE  SAME  AGE: 
1910 


PLATE  NO.  503 


2.  NUMBER  OF  INSANE  ADMITTED  TO  HOSPITALS, 
PER  100,000  POPULATION  OF  THE  SAME  AGE, 
RACE,  AND  NATIVITY:  1910 
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Plate  No. 


Acquiailioris  of  territory.  Sm  United 
States,  ote. 

Ai'reage,  average,  of  all  land  per  farm, 

by  eoimties:  1910 . .  * .  *  240 

- improved,  renter  of:  1910  and  1900  388 

-  u!  improved  land  x»er  liinn,  by 

counties:  1910  . . . .  * .  * .  244 

Age  and  aex,  flistrilnition  of  total  pop- 

ulalbm  by:  1910, . . .  - - - -  203 

- marital  oondititm  of  tlie  popula¬ 
tion  15  years  of  ago  and  over,  by 

divisions:  1910 . .  207 

Age  periorla,  distribution  of  native 
white,  native  negro,  and  foreign- 
born  white  population  by:  1910, . .  204 

-  <listribution  of  total  jjopulation 

and  of  each  class  by:  1910. .......  204 

-  distribution  of  tidal  poplilatiiin 

and  of  each  principal  class  by:  1910, 

1900,  andlSOO - -  204 

-  distribution  of  total  population 

by,  by  divisions :  19 10 .  205 

-  distribution  of  urban  and  rural 

population  by,  by  diviaiona:  1910,  205 

Ago  periods  and  sex,  distribution  of 
principal  claves  of  population  bj*: 

1910 . .  206 

distribution  of  total  population 
an<l  of  each  principal  class  by:  1910  205 

- distribution  of  total  population 

by:  1910... . 205 

- marital  (nndition  of  principal 

classes  of  the  population,  by:  1910.  207 

- marital  conrlition  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  by:  1910 . * .  207 

Agricultural  products,  center  of,  con- 
ters  of  farms  ami  population:  1910 

and  1900. . . 388 

Alcoholic  psychosis,  insane  admitted 
to  hospitals  suffering  from  general 
paralysis  or,  and  all  cdhor  causes: 

1910.. . bOl 

Alfalfa,  pnaluction :  1909 - - -  *  374 

A  n  thrac  it e  coal .  See  t -oal,  anthr ad  te , 

Area,  center  of,  center  of  population, 

and  metliau  linns:  1910. . . . 118 

- original. 

See  United  States,  etc. 

See  also  Land  urea. 

Asses,  See  Ilorses.  etc. 


Austria-Hungary,  nativeaof,  by  states: 

1910  and  1900.,...,.,... .  215 

- -  per  cent  of  tfdal  population  of 

eadi  slate  bom  in :  1 910 . . .  217 

Automobiles,  value  of  products,  by 

states:  1909.,.. . . . .  434 

— —  value  of  produr:ti»  for  leading 
Htates:  1909  and  1904 .............  434 


rkte  No. 

Bakery  products.  See  Breatl,  etc. 

Baltimore  metrop<^litiin  tlistrict:  1909  447 

Baptists,  number  of  coiumumcanta  or 
members  per  1,{KX)  ijopulation,  for 


each  state  and  territory:  1906 -  485,487 

Barle  y ,  production :  1 909 . -  -  369 

- production:  1909  and  1899  .....  36S 

Beaus,  Peas,  etc. 

Bees.  See  Live  stock,  etc. 

Beets.  See  Sugar  beete. 


Bituminous  coal.  See  Coal,  bttnmL 
nous. 

Blast  furnaces,  bjcation  of  establish¬ 


ments  :  1909. . . 428 

Boom  and  shoes,  inclmling  cut  stuck 
and  dndinga,  value  of  products  for 
leading  states :  1909  and  1S99 .......  418 

Boston  metro pil  LUin  distric t :  1909 ....  441 

Brass  and  brouze  products,  value  of 
products  for  Imding  states:  1909  and 

1S99. . . 427 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products, 
value  of  products  for  leading  states: 

1909  and  1899  . .  421 

Brick  and  tile,  value  of  ijroducts  for 

leading  states:  1909  and  1899 -  432 

Bronze  products.  See  Braes,  etc. 
Buckwheat,  production :  1909 . .  —  - .  371 

- -  production :  1909  and  1899  .....  368 

Bu If alo  me ttopol i lun  district :  1 909 . . .  444 

Burros .  See  Ho  rms ,  etc . 

Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  inilk, 
value  of  products,  by  suites:  1909,.  422 

— —  value  of  products  for  leading 
states:  1909  and  1899 . .  422 

Canada  and  Newknmdland,  natives 

of,  by  states:  1910  and  1900. .  216 

- jier  cent  of  total  population  (jf 

each  stale  bom  in :  1910 . . .  218 

Canning  and  preserving,  ’v^lne  of 
products  fur  leiiduig  states:  1909 

and  1S99. . . .  423 

Carriage  and  wagon  industry,  value 
of  products,  by  states :  1909.  433 

-  value  of  products  for  leaditig 

states:  1909  and  1899 , ...  - .  433 

Cara  and  general  shop  construction 
and  repairs  by  steam-milroad  com¬ 
panies,  value  t>f  products  for  leading 

states:  1909  and  1899 .  432 

Cash  tenants.  See  Tenants,  cash . 

Cattle  on  farms:  1910  and  1900 -  338 

- numb  er,  h  y  stales :  1910 . .  339 

See  also  Neat  cattle. 

Causes  of  death,  important,  death  rates 
from,  in  registration  area:  1900- 
1912. . . . .  478 


Plate  He. 

Center,  acreage,  improved:  1910  and 

1900........... . -  388 

- — -  area,  center  of  populatimi,  and 

median  lines :  1910 . . 118 

—  cereals :  1910  and  1900.,.. -  388 

-  cotton  praduction:  1859,  1879, 

1899,  1906,  1908,  1910,  1911,  1912, 

and  1913 . 458 

- farm  values:  1910  and  lOIKJ -  388 

— — ‘  farms,  number  of:  1910  and  1900.  388 

" — ■  foreign-born  population:  1880- 

1910 . 133 

- negro  population:  1790  and  1880- 

1910, . . 134 

- -population:  1910 . 117,118 


- - population  at  each  census:  1790- 

1910,  and  median  point:  1880-1910,  116 

- ‘  population  at  the  close  of  each 

decade:  1790-1910;  center  of  foreign- 
bom  jxipulation:  1880-1910;  and 
centers  of  urban  and  rural  popula¬ 


tion:  1910. . 133 

— —  piipiilation,  by  states:  1880, 1890, 

1900,  and  lino— 

Alabama . 119 

Arizona..... . . . 119 

Arkansits...... _ - . 119 

California. . . 120 

Colorado, . . 121 

Oonnecliciit,. ..  - . 121 

Delaware........ . 121 

Florida...., . . 121 

Georgia.... . . . 121 

Idaho.. . . . 122 

Illinois . . .  122 

Indiana . 123 

Iowa.. . * . .  123 

Kansas . . . -  124 

Kentucky.. - -  124 

Louisiana--.-..*.... . ^  124 

Maine . . . . 124 

Maryland,,, . . .  124 

Massachusetts. ............ - , .  124 

Michigan...... . . .  125 

Mmnosota, 125 

Missi  Bsippi . 126 

Missouri . 126 

Montana . .  126 

Nebraskii . . . 127 

Nevada - - - 127 

New  Ham  psliirc^ , .  - - - 128 

New  Jersey . . . 128 

New  Mexit'o. . . . 129 

New  York — . . 128 

N orth  Garolin  a . .  —  *.,*.-  129 

N  orth  Dakota. . .  129 

Ohio.,... . 129 

Oklahoma . .  129 


1 
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No, 


(■enter,  papulafion,  by  states:  1880, 

1890,  1900,  a7id  191.0— Continued. 

Cregoi\  . . 120 

Pennsyh'aniii . . * .  130 

Rhode  Island, _ ^  130 

South  Carolijja*,. . . .  130 

South  Dakota. , ... . 130 

Tennessee _ _ _  131 

Texas.. . . .  131 

Utah.. . 131 

Vermont. . 131 

Virgrinia....... . . . 131 

WashingUni. . . .  132 

West  Virginia. . . . 132 

WiBeonsIn .  . . 132 

Wyoming........ . 132 

- rural  population :  1910. .........  133 

- urban  population:^  1910,.,. ^ -  133 

Centera  ol  population,  farms,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  prtKlucts:  1910  and  1900...  388 

Cereals,  acret^e,  by  states:  1909 — 361 

—  center  of;  19^0  and  1900 .  888 

- changes  iu  acreage  of  all,  by 

states:  1899-1909....... .  860,301 

Cheese.  Se£  Butter,  etc. 

Chemicals,  value  of  products  for  lead¬ 
ing  states:  1909  and  1899,.,.. . .....  426 

CJiicago  metropolitan  district:  1009..,  438 

Chinese,  cities  having  500  or  more: 

1910  and  1900.... . 218 

- color  or  race,  nativity,  and  par¬ 
entage  of  the  tcdal  population,  in 
certain  stales  having  Japanese,  In¬ 
dians,  and :  1910  and  1900, ........  141 

Christians.  See  Disciples,  etc. 

Church  members.  See  Communi¬ 
cants,  etc. 

Cincinnati  metropoli tan  district :  J  909.  446 

Cities,  population  of  great  cities  at 
each  census:  1790-1910. .  139 

Cities  having  500  or  more  Japanese  or 

Chinese:  1910  and  1900 .  218 

Cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  or  more, 
total  population  and  propf>rtion  iu, 

at  each  census:  1790-1910 .  141 

Cities  of  30,000  inhabitants  or  more, 
map  of  United  States  showing  loca¬ 
tion  of:  1912 . 470 

- per  cent  of  total  po]>ulation  in, 

by  states:  1912.... . 476 

Cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  or  more, 
population  of:  1910  and  1900. . ....  141 

Sb6  aUo  JIunicipalities. 

Citizenship,  foreign-horn  white  males 
21  years  of  age  and  over  by  country 

of  birth  and:  1911) .  222 

Cle velan  d  metr opol  i  t au  di  s trie  t :  1909 .  443 

Clothing,  men^s,  including  shirts, 
value  of  praducts  for  leading  ataliOB: 

1909  and  1899. . . . .  418 

-  women  value  of  products  for 

leading  states :  1 909  and  1 899 . .  418 

Coal,  antliracite,  fields  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  1909 . . . . . .  453 

- value  of  products,  by  states:  1909  451  | 

Coal,  bituminous,  relative  production, 

by  states:  1909 . . . .  453  , 

value  of  pro<lut:tsJ>y  states:  1909  .  451  I 


I'laie  No. 


Coal  mining  fudds;  1909 . . . . .  452 

Color  aud  nativity  of  operator,  num¬ 
ber  of  fai*ms  classified  by:  1910. .. .  324 

Color  or  race,  nativity,  and  parentage: 

1859-1910 . 142 

- by  divisions:  1910............*.  143 

by  divisions:  1910  and  1900. ....  143 

—  by  states:  1910  and  1900. .  144 

- -in  cities  having  100,000  inhah- 

itauts  or  mere:  1910  and  1900 .  145 

- in  urban  and  rural  communities, 

i>y  divisions:  1910...... . 14! 

- ef  males  21  years  of  age  and  over, 

by  states :  1910  and  1900 _ .......  221 

- of  males  21  years  of  age  and  o\  or, 

in  urban  and  rural  communities: 

1910 . 222 

- of  the  total  population,  in  certain 

states  having  Chi  nest*,  Japanese, 

and  Indians:  1910  and  1900. .  141 

Colored  farmers,  average  value  of  fonii 
pro  pert  y  per  acre  for :  1910  an  d  1900 .  324 

- -  average  value  of  farm  property 

per  farm  for:  1910  and  1900,. .  324 

- per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of, 

operated  by  colored  managers,  by 

states:  1910 . 332 

- per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of, 

operated  by  colored  owners,  by 

states:  1910... . 331 

—  per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of, 

operated  by  colored  tenants,  by 

states:  1910. . .  333 

— ^  per  cent  of  all  land  in  hums  op¬ 
erated  by,  by  states:  1910 _  334 

—  per  cent  of  improved  laud  in 
fm*ms  operated  by,  by  states:  1910.  334 

- per  cent  of  number  of  aii  farms 

operated  by,  by  states:  1910 .  328 

— — *  per  cent  of  number  of  farms  of, 
ox^eratefl  by  colored  owners,  by 

stuies:  1910 . 326 

- per  cent  of  number  of  farms  i>f, 

operated  by  colortHl  I.enanU,  by 

states;  1910 . 327 

- tc>tal  iiiimber  of  acres  in  farms  of: 

1910  and  1900. . . . 325 

Colored  ni imagers,  per  cent  of  all  land 
in  farms  of  colored  farmers  operated 

by,  by  states:  1910 . 332 

Colored  owners,  per  cent  of  all  laud 
ill  farms  of  colored  farmers  o|>eratc!d 

by,  by  states:  1910. _ _ _ 331 

- jicr  cent  of  number  of  farms  of 

colored  farmers  oporaled  by.  by 

statBs:  1910 . 326 

t’olored  oAviiersand  pari  owners,  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  operated  by:  1910.. _  329 

( Udored  tenants,  number  of  farms  op¬ 
erated  by :  1910 . .....  330 

- ^  per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of 

colored  farmeni  operated  by,  by 

states:  1910 . . . 333 

—  per  cent  of  number  of  farms  of 

colored  farmers  operated  by,  by 

statee:  1910...... . .  '  327 

Columbus,  Ohio,  manufacturing 
plants  on  outskirts  of:  1909, .......  '436 


Plato  No* 

Communicants  or  members,  distribu¬ 
tion  of:  1906 . . .  480^83, 489--191 

- distTibution  of,  forciUes  of  25,000 

inhabitants  in  1900  and  outside 

such  cities:  1906 ...... . 489 

- distribution  of,  for  coniinental 

Unite d  States,  by  princiiml  families 
or  denominations:  1890  and  1906...  479 

- - distribution  of,  for  each  state  and 

territory^:  1906 . 480-483 

-  dUtributtou  of,  for  24  princiiMil 

cities:  1906 . 490,491 

- - distribution  of,  for  35  i>rincipal 

cities;  1906 . 492 

— —  number  x^er  1,000  populatioa  for 
12  ]>rinci]ial  fainilies  or  donumina- 
tions,  for  each  state  and  territory; 

1906 . 485-488 

Condem^d  milk.  See  Butter,  etc. 
Confectionery,  value  of  products  for 

leading  states:  1909  and  1899 . 423 

Congregationalisms,  number  of  com¬ 
municants  or  members  per  1,000 
tmjmlatioii,  for  each  state  and  terri¬ 
tory:  1906....... . 486,488 

Copper,  value  of  products,  by  states: 

1909.. . . 461 

Copper,  tin,  and  sbeet-bron  products, 

\ulue  of  products  for  leading  states: 

1909  and  1899... . 427 

Com ,  acreage,  b  y  states :  1 909 .... _  362 

- cro]>,  changes  in  yield  of,  per 

acre,  by  states:  1899-1909 _ .....  362 

—  production:  1909 .  365 

— —  prfidiiction :  1849-1909 _ ......  3G4 

- production,  by  states:  1909  and 

1899.. ... . 364 

Cotton,  acreage,  by  states;  1909. _  384 

“ —  ’  center  of  productieu:  1859,  1879, 

1899,  1900,  1908,  1910,  1911,  1912, 

and  1913 . 458 

-  domestic,  exjiorts  for  specified 

years:  1830-1913.  * _ _  408 

-  exported,  proporlioii  of  supply 

for  1913  consumed  in  tJie  United 
States,  held  in  stocks,  and  exported, 
with  distribntion  (ff  cxjwrt^  by 


countries  to  which  cxpi>rted. .  468 

— “production:  1909 . 383 

^ - production:  1849-1909 . 375 

- production:  1909  and  1899 .  375 

- quantity  consumed,  by  states: 

1913 . 468 

“ —  relative  importance  of  the  several 
countries  in  the  ])roduetion  and 

consumption  of . . . . 457 

Cotton  bolt,  bound aries  of,  selected 
plantation  area,  and  counties  hav¬ 
ing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  negro 

population :  1910. . ..... _ 335 

(•otton  consumption,  ijrijportion  of 
total,  hy  countries  (year  ending 

AugiLst  31,  1913} . 457 

Cotton gimied,  by  counties:  1913 — 

Alabama. _ _ _ 459 

Arkansas. . ......................  460 

Florida . 461 

Georgia . . 462 
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C3ottoti  ginnetl,  by  cuunties:  1913— 
Continued* 

Loidsinna . .  463 

Mississippi . * _ * .  464 

N orth  Carolina _ _ _  465 

Oklaiioraa . . . . . .  * ,  465 

South  Carolina,,, . .  466 

Tennessee,  *  *  * _ 466 

Texas. . .  467 

C^otton  gocds,  including  cotton  small 
wares,  value  of  products^  by  states: 

1909 . . . ...! .  419 

- value  of  products  for  leading 

states :  1909  and  1S99- . . .  419 

Cotton-producing  area  of  the  United 
States  in  1913,  and  center  of  pro¬ 
duction:  1S59,  1879,  1899,  1906, 

1908,  1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913....  458 

Cotton  production,  proportion  of 
world's  mill  supply  contributed 
by  each  counti*y  (growth  of  1913). .  457 

Cotton  production  in  tiq)ecified  yearn: 

1790-1913............ . _  457 

Cotton  spindleti,  number  of,  by  coun¬ 
ties:  1913,.,. . 469 

Cottonseed.  Sm  Oil,  etc. 

Cows.  See  Dairy  cows, 

0ro]>3,  average  value  of  farm  crops 
per  farm :  1909  and  1899  354 

-  average  value  per  acre,  with 

acreage  report?:  1909  and  1899 .  354 

- —  projxjrtion  of  land  in,  improved 
and  in  farms,  with  acreage  reports, 

to  total  land  area:  1910,. . .  352 

- proportion  which  value  of  speci¬ 
fied  crops  formed  of  value  of  ail: 

1909...... .  353 

-  rec’eipfe  from  sale  of  feedable: 

1909_ . 359 

—  value  of  all:  1909 . .  355 

- value  of  all  farm :  1909  - .  354 

— value  of  all  farm:  1909  and  1899.  352 

See  ako  Farm  crops. 


Dairy  cows,  number  on  farms  and 

ranges:  1910 . 340 

Dairy  cows  on  farms,  number,  by 

states:  1910. . 339 

Death  rates,  from  important  causes  of 
death  in  registration  area  of  the 

United  States:  1900-1912 . . .  _ .  478 

— —  general,  of  United  States  (regis¬ 
tration  area)  and  certain  foreign 

countries:  1900-1,911, . . 477 

Deaths,  growth  of  registration  area 
for:  1880-1913. . 476 


Def  rease  of  total  and  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  per  cent  of,  by  counties:  1900- 
1910.  See  Increase  or  decrease  of 
total  and  rural  population. 

Den  ni  ark .  See  N  orway ,  etc . 

Denominations.  See  Re  ligioiis 
bodies* 

Density  of  total  and  rural  population, 
by  counties:  1910 — 


Alabama . .  — . . .  *  69 

Arizona — . . .  70 

Arkansas.. . .  71 


Plate  No. 


Density  of  total  and  rural  ]wp illation, 
by  counties:  1910 — Continued. 

Califoniia.  . .  - .  72 

Colorado, . . —  -  -  73 

Connecticut  (total) - - - .......  74 

Delaware. . . . 75 

Florida . . . 76 

Geoi^a _ ......... . 77 

Hawaii  (total). . . 78 

Idaho . . .  79 

Illinois.. . . . .......  80 

Indiana. . . . . .  81 

Iowa . . . .  82 

Eansas . . — . .  83 

Kentucky..*,**** . . . 84 

Louisiana . . 85 

Maine  (total ) . . *  *  *  86 

Maryland*.*.*,..* - 87 

Massachusel  ts  ( total ) - 86 

Michigan. .. .  * . 88 

Minnesota* . . . .  * , .  89 

Mississippi . . *  99 

Missouri _ _ 91 

Montana. ^ . . *  -  *  92 

Nebraska.,*,.-,.,....... .  93 

Nevmla . 94 

New  Hampahire  (lotal). . . .  95 

New  Jersey . 96 

New  Me  xi  cn _ _ _ _ _  — . . .  97 

New  York . . . 98 

N  orth  Carolina . . .  99 

North  Dakota. . . . —  100 

Ohio - - - - - - - -  -  -  101 

Oklahoma. . 102 

Oregon - -  —  - - -  103 

Pennsyl™Tia . 104 

Rhode  Island  (total) . . 74 

South  Caroli  na . . .  105 

South  Dakota  . .  106 

Tennessee,...*..*. . .  ■  107 

Texas  (total).,..,, . . 108 

Texas  (rural),... . 109 

Utah,.- . - .  110 

Vermont  (total)  95 

Virginia*-.---- . * .  HI 

Wasliington . . 112 

West  Yirgiiiia..- . .  113 

Wisconsin . .  114 

Wyoming. . 115 

See  aha  Population  per  square 
mile. 

Detroit  metropolitan  district:  1909.,.  445 

Disciples  or  Cliristians,  number  of 
nommunicants  or  mombeM  fser 
1,000  population,  for  each  state  and 

territory:  1906 . . .  485,488 

Divorces,  annual  number  of:  1867- 

1906 - - - ........  495 

- average  annual  number  per  lOO,- 

000  matrie<l  Xjcpnlalirm,  for  states 

and  territories:  1900* .  494,  495 

- avemge  annual  number  per  100,- 

000  population,  for  states  and  terri¬ 
tories:  1870, 1880, 1890,  and  1900 ,  * .  497 

- average  annual  number  per  100,- 

OOO  pKipuktiun,  for  United  States 
and  certain  foreign  countries:  1900.  495 


m 

Plato  No* 


Divorces,  number  granted  for  certain 

speeiSed  causes:  1867-1906,  _ _  498 

- ]>er  100,000  estimated  population 

for  geographic  divisions,  l>y  single 

years:  1867-1906 . 496 

Domestic  animals,  value  on  lamie  and 

Tanges :  1910 . 336 

See  also  Live  stock,  etc* 

Dwellings,  number  per  square  mile: 
1910*.......*.*.. .  227 

Eggs  produced,  value  of:  1909  and 

1899*.......**** _ - . 350 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and 
supplies,  value  of  products  for  lead¬ 
ing  states:  1909  and  1899*..*. .  432 

England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  na¬ 
tives  of,  by  states:  3910  and  1900. ,  216 

— “  cent  of  total  popnlation  of 

each  state  boni  in :  1910 . . .  * .  *  218 

Ei^^lish,  unable  to  speak,  foreign-born 
white  population  10  years  of  age  and 

over:  1910  and  1900  * . 226 

Europe,  increase  ()f  jiopulation  in  the 
United  Stales  and  the  principal 
countries  of :  1800-1910-  16 

Expenditures  of  fanners,  for  feed  for 

live  stock :  1909 . . . *  357 

- for  fertili:sets ;  1909 . ............  358 

- - lor  labor :  1909 . . 356 

Expenses,  departmental,  per  cent  dis¬ 
tribution  of  principal  general,  of 
146  cities :  1902-1912 .  474 

Families,  number  per  square  mile: 

1910... . 227 

Farm  b  uil  d  ings,  val  ue :  19 10 - .....  261 

Farm  crops,  average  value  per  farm: 

1909  and  1899 . 354 

—  value  of  all:  1909  and  1899....  352,354 
Farm  homes,  propaition  owned  free, 
owned  encumbered,  and  rented,  by 

states:  1910*- . 228 

Farm  implemcuts  and  inachiner>', 

value:  1910 . . . . ^  262 

See  aho  Iraplemeiitfi  and  macliiii- 
ery  on  farms* 

Farm  land,  average  acreage  of  all  land 
per  farm ,  by  coimties :  1910.-..  —  240 


Fajm  lands,  average  number  of  acres 

of  all,  per  farm,  by  states:  1910 _  241 

- average  value  per  acre,  by  coun¬ 
ties:  1910*  Farms,  per  cent  of 
land  area  in  farms,  and  average 
value  of  farm  land  per  acre,  by 
counties. 

— —  average  value  per  acre,  by  states  : 


1010  and  1906 . - .  257 

- -  per  cent  of  increaBe  in  average 

value  per  acre,  by  counties:  1900- 

1910*..-*--..... .  259 

—  value :  1910 . . . . .  *  -  260 


See  also  Land  in  farms,  Improved 
land  in  farms,  ntuf  Unimproved 
Laud  in  farms* 

Farm  land  and  bmldings,  average 


value  per  acre:  1850-1010-.- . .  251 

- value:  1860-1010 .  252 


TV 
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Farm  property,  average  value  of  all, 

per  farm :  IS5IF-1910  . .  252 

-  averj^e  value  per  for  white 

aiul  eoloned  fannerj^:  1910 and  1900.  324 

- average  value  per  farm  for  white 

and  reiored  farmers:  10 10  and  1900.  324 

- - per  (‘ent  of  iucreape  in  value  of 

all,  by  counties:  1000-1910. .  250 

- per  eent  of  increase  in  value  at 

allj  by  states — 

1850-1800.*,.,.. . 253 

1860-1870 _ 253 

1870-1880..**. . . . .  ..  254 

1880-1890... .  254 

1890-1900.. . 255 

1900-1910 . 255 

- proportion  of  value  of  eat  h  class 

of,  to  total  value  of:  1910., _ 251 

-  to  tal  value  of,  by  each  (.ioss  of : 

1910..  . 252 

Form  tenure,  number  of  farms  oper¬ 
ated  by  cash  tenants:  1910... .  319 

-  number  of  farms  operated  by 

colored  owners  and  part  <rtmers: 

1910 . . . .  329 

- —  number  of  farms  oj^erated  by  roF 

ored  tenants:  1910 . 330 

-  number  of  farms  operated  by 

owners  and  part  owners :  1910. .....  316 

-  n timber  of  farms  operated  by 

share  tenants :  191 0. _ _ _ 31S 

-  number  cd  farms  operated  by 

tenants:  1910.. . 317 

Farm  values,  center  of:  1910  and 

1900 . 388 

Farmers,  eixpenditures  of,  for  feed  for 

1 1 VQ  sbK^k :  1 909  * . . . .  3  57 

-  expenditures  of,  for  fertili^ier; 

1909..  . 358 

- expend! tiirea  of,  for  labor;  1909.  356 


See  also  Coloi'ed  farmers  and 


\Miite  farmers. 

Faniis,  aci*eage  of  all  land  in,  classi¬ 
fied  by  character  of  tenure  of  i>per- 

ator:  1910. . 315 

— —  average  size  of:  1850-1910... _  251 

- average  size  of:  1910  and  1900...  251 

- improved  land  in:  1910 _ _  243 

- mortgaged:  1910.... .  323 

- number :  1850-1910 .  . . .  . . 238 

- niunl>er,  center  of:  1910  and 

1900 . 38S 

- n  urn  Ire  r,  classified  by  character 

of  lenuie  of  operator:  191 0 . . .  _ ,  314 

- iiunilrer,  classified  by  color  and 

nativity  of  operator:  191 0 ,  324 

- number,  operated  by  cash  ten¬ 
ants:  1910 . 319 

-  number,  operated  by  colored 

owners  and  pari  owners:  1910. . ...  *  329 

- —  number,  o]>erated  by  colored 

tenants:  1910 . 3:10 

- number,  opemted  by  o^mers  anti 

part  owners:  1910. . 316 

- number,  operated  by  shuiTe  ten¬ 
ants:  1910..... . 318 

- number,  operated  by  tenauts: 

1910,..*..,. . 317 


I»late  Nil 


Farms,  number,  operated  by  their 
owners  fixse  from  mortgage  and 

mortgaged :  1910. ... _ ....  322 

- -  per  cent  irrigated.  See  Irriga¬ 
tion* 

- I>er  cent  land  in,  formed  of  total 

land  area,  by  counties:  1910 _  2:19 

—per  cent  of  land  area  in,  and  av¬ 
erage  value  of  farm  land  ]ier  acre, 
liy  coimties:  1910 — 

Alabama  . . * .  263 

Ari  zona. ... . 264 

Arkansai? . . . 265 

California _ _ _ _ _  * .  266 

Colora  do . . . . 267 

Coimecttcut. .  **..**,,.**,..,.*-  268 

Delaware. . . .  * . .  * _ .....  269 

Florida..... . . . ......  270 

Georgia. . . 271 

Idaho . . 272 

Illinois.,..,... _ ..... - ...  273 

Indiana . 274 

Iowa _ ... _ ...........  275 

Kansas.,...*.,... . 276 

Kentucky.. . 277 

Louisiana.,., - 278 

Maine. . . . 279 

Maryland........ . 280 

Massach  use  tts . . 281 

Michigan . ... - ....  282 

Minnesota  28:1 

ilLssissipin . 284 

Missouri . . 285 

Mon  tana . . . . . 286 

Nebraska - - -  - - ....  287 

Nevada . . . 288 

N o w  Hampshire - 289 

New  Jersey*..**, . .  290 

N C'W  ^[exico . . 291 

New  York . . 292 

N orth  I'arolina . .  293 

N  ort  h  Dakota . . 294 

Ohio . . . 295 

Oklahoma  - -  296 

Oregon 297 

Penns  y  1  vauia. . . . 298 

Porto  Rico  (average  value) . .....  299 

Rhode  Island ... _ ............  300 

South  Carolina.  301 

South  Dakota . .  302 

Tennessee . 303 

Texas  ( land  area), _ _ _ _ ........  304 

Texas  (a vemge  value) . . . 305 

UL-h.,...,...* . 306 

V'^erment.  307 

Virginia.. . . . 308 

Washington.......... - - ... ..  309 

West  Virginia . . . .  310 

WiscooBin . ........  311 

Wyoming . . . .  3  J  2 

- per  cent  of  number  of  all,  oper¬ 
ated  by  colored  farmers,  by  states: 

1910  _ _ ..... _  328 

—  per  cent  of  number*  operated  by 
teimiitB,  by  states;  1910 ...........  320 

—  per  cent  of,  operated  by  tenants, 
by  counties :  1910-.*.*.*.. . .  *  * .  321 


Plate  No* 

Fiums,  proportion  cf  improved  land 
in,  to  total  land  area,  by  states:  1910  241 

— -  relative  proportion  of  iniijroved 
and  unimproved  land  area  in,  to 
total  laud  area  of  United  States: 


1850-1910.  . . 237 

- -  size  of:  1910— 

3  to  9  acres.*.. .  246 

20  to  49  acres. _ _ _ 247 

100  to  174ac:res . .  248 

26f)  to  499  acres _ _  249 

1 ,000  acres  and  over.  250 

- total  land  area  and  area  of  im¬ 
proved  and  unimproved  land  in: 
1850^1910* . . . 238 

-  total  land  area  and  area  of  im¬ 
proved  and  uniinpnived  land  in: 

1910  and  1900 . * . . . .  238 

-  ■  value  of  implements  and  raa- 

chtnery  on:  1850-1910 . 251 

— — ‘  value  of  live  atoerk  (domestic 
animals,  poultry,  and  bees)  on: 

1850-1910.......... . 251 

- -of  colored  fanners,  per  cent  of 

number  of,  opemted  by  coloreil 
owners,  by  states:  1910 _ _ _ *  320 

-  -  of  colored  fanners,  per  cent  of 

number  of,  f operated  by  colored 
tenants,  by  states:  1910. ..... _  327 


— of  wliite  and  colored  farmers* 
number  of  ac^rea  in:  1910  and  1900.  325 

- of  white  farmers*  jier  cent  of 

number  of,  operated  by  white 


maiiagers,  by  states:  1910  ........ .  328 

- of  wliite  farmers,  per  cent  of 

number  of,  operated  by  wlute  ouui- 

era,  by  states:  1910*.* . . .  320 

- -  of  white  farmers,  per  cent  of 

number  of,  (operated  by  white 
tenants,  by  states:  1910. ..........  327 

Farms  owned,  proportitm  to  all  farms, 

by  states:  1910  and  1 900. ....  * _  313 

Feed*  expenditures  of  farmers  for,  for 

live  Btoek :  1909. . . -  -  - . .  357 

l‘''el  t  gcKid  s .  See  Woolen ,  etc . 

Females  and  males,  insane  admitted 

to  hospitals:  1910 . .  500 

— —  insane  admitted  to  hospitals  suf¬ 
fering  from  geneml  pamlysis  or 
alcoholic  psychosis  and  all  other 

cauees:  1910 _ * . . . *......  501 

— — ■  males  to  100  females  In  urban 
and  rural  communities:  1910*. _ _  204 


- proportion  of  each  principal 

class  of  ])o  pul  alien  10  years  of  age 
and  over,  both  sexes,  males,  and 
females,  engaged  in  gainful  occupa¬ 


tions:  1910..,,*.-**. . .  236 

- proportion  of  females  10  to  13 

years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations,  by  states:  1910 —  ...  333 

- proportion  of  iemales  14  and  15 

years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful 

occu  pa  lions,  by  Btatee:  1910 . . .  233 

- proportion  of  males  and  females 

ol  eufh  specified  ^  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations:  1910.* -  236 
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Females  and  males,  proportion  of 
males  mid  females  10  to  13  and  14 
imd  15  years  of  engaged  in  gain¬ 
ful  oeeupatiom,  by  stales :  1910**,  231 

- proportion  of  males  and  females 

10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 
fertain  gainful  occnpationa:  1010*,  234 

- proportion  of  males  and  females 

10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 
each  general  tUAd&iou  of  gainful 

occupations :  1910 . .  230 

*—  proportion  of  males  and  females 
10  yeai^  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 
gai  Ilf  ul  occupations,  by  states :  1910  *  229 

- proportion  of  males  and  females 

TO  yearn  of  age  and  over  engaged  m 
gainful  occupations,  by  states:  1910 


and  1900 . .  230 

— —  proportion  of  males  to  feniales  in 
total  population,  by  counties: 

1910***** - - - -  202 

—  proportion  of  males  to  females  in 
total  population,  by  states:  1910. 203 
propartien  which  gainful  work“ 
ers,  both  sexes,  males,  and  females, 
of  each  specified  age  group  consti¬ 
tuted  of  aU  gamful  Avorkers:  1910*,  23fi 
Fertilizer,  expenditures  of  farmers  for: 

1909* _ .... . 358 

FertiliKers,  value  of  products,  by 

states:  1909 _ 425 

- - v^alue  of  products,  for  leading 

stales :  1909  and  1899  *  *****,.*..*,  425 

Finland,  8e^  Kussia,  eU\ 

Flaxsee  d ,  production :  1 909 , . ,  * . *  381 

Flour  mills  and  gristmills,  value  of 

products,  by  slates:  1909.... .  421 

Flour  mills  and  gristmills^  merchant, 
value  of  products  for  leading  states: 

1909  and  1899 . 421 

FfXid  proparatioiis,  value  of  products 

for  leaciing  states:  1909  and  1899, . .  423 

Forage,  See  Hay,  etc. 

Foreign  white  stock,  by  linguistic 

groups:  1910 .  219 

- by  linguistic  groups,  principal 

elements  of:  1910*** . 219 

- by  principal  countries  of  origin: 

1910^. . . . 218,219 

- by  principal  mother  tongues: 

iOlo’* . . . 219 

- by  principal  mother  tongues* 

elements  of:  1910 . —  .*...  219 

Foreign-boni  population,  by  country 

of  birth:  1910 . . . *  211 

- by  principal  countries  of  birth : 

1850^1910** . 211 

— -  by  principal  (oun tries  of  birth: 

1910  and  1900.. . 211 

—  -  by  prinripal  countries  of  birth, 

by  divisions:  1910  and  1900.** .  214 

— ^  by  princi]>al  cT>untries  of  birth, 
per  cent  diatribiifion:  1850,  1870, 

1890,  and  1910 . 212 

- by  principal  countries  of  birtlp 

per  cent  dL^tribution:  1910  and 
1900.*. . 212 


I'Jate  No* 

Foreign-bom  population,  by  princi¬ 
pal  countries  of  birth,  per  cent  dis¬ 
tribution,  by  dhisions:  1910 -  213 

- by  states:  1910  and  1900  ,*,***,*  143 

- center  of:  1880-1910,  and  centers 


of  urban  and  rural  population: 

1910 _ _ _ _ _  133 

' - distribution  of  total  population 

oi  eaxh  state,  as  born  in  state,  born 
in  other  states,  or  foreign  bom: 

1910 . . . .  210 

- in  1910,  distributed  as  arriving 

before  or  after  January  1,  1901*.**  220 

- natives  of  principal  foreign 

countries,  by  states:  1910  and 


1900... . . . . .  215,210 

- - per  cent  of  total  population  of 

eatdi  state  born  in  principal  foreign 

countries:  1910*  *  - 217,  218 

Foreign-bom  wMte  and  native  white  of 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  propor¬ 
tion  of,  b  y  counties :  19 10 — 

Arizona*  - - 153 

(  ’alifornia _ _  *  *  * . -  -  -  - 1S4 

Colorado . . . . . . *****  — ...  *  155 

Connecticut*  - - 156 

Idaho* . . 157 

lllinobi . * . . .  158 

Indiana*  *  * - 159 

Iowa.,* . . — .  * . .  lOO 

Kansas..* — ********.*.**** —  101 

Maine., . . . ****,...  102 

Maitsacliu.^tls.  * . * . *  * .  103 

Michigan _ ***,****.**,****....  104 

Minnesota. . 105 

Missouri. . . 106 

Montana* - - 107 

Nebmaka — * - 108 

Nevada.*..*.****** . 109 

New  Hampslnre . *********  170 

New  Jersey . . —  171 

N Mexico.  *  * . * .  * . *  * .  *  172 

New  York...* . . .  173 

N  orth  Dakota . . 174 

Ohio.**- . . .  175 

Oregon.*,. . . * .  176 

Penmiylvanm . * .  177 

Rhode  Island . . . 178 

South  Dakota . . . 179 

Utah.,**. . ISO 

Vennont... - - - 181 

Washington  * . 182 

Wisconsin . 133 

W  yoming. . . 184 

Foreign-born  wMte  Jiiales  21  years  of 
age  and  over,  by  citizenship  and 
country  of  birth :  19 10.. . — , .  222 


Foreign-bom  white,  natix'^e  white  and, 
insane adinit ted  to  hospitals:  1910.  500 

Foreign-born  white  population,  distri- 
hutiou  by  age  periods  of  native 
Avhite*  native  negro,  and:  1910**..  204 

- 1 0  years  of  age  and  over  unable 

to  speak  EngHsh :  1 910  and  1900  * .  * .  22ti 
Foreign-horn  wMtes,  distrihution  by 
age  periods  and  sex :  1910.*..., .  206 
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Foreign -born  Avhites,  per  cent  illiter¬ 
ate  in  population  10  years  of  age 
and  over,  by  states:  1910*  .  224 

—  per  cent  illiterate  in  population 
10  years  of  age  and  over,  by  states: 

1910  and  1900****** . 225 

- per  cent  in  total  population,  by 

counties:  1910,*..,* _ 152 

~  per  cent  in  total  population,  by 
fdates:  1910 _ * _ ***** .  146 


—  proportion  of,  by  counties:  1910. 

Se^  Foreign-born  whi  te  and  native 
white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parent¬ 
age. 

Foreign-bom  whites  and  native  whites 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  com¬ 
bined,  per  cent  in  total  population, 

by  counties:  1910* - - -  151 

— - —  per  cent  in  total  population*  by 

etatee:  1910  .*..,.** 147 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 

A'ulue  of  products  for  leading  states: 

1909  and  1899  * .  *  * . . . ._...*.  427 

Fowls  on  farms,  number,  by  states: 


1910  . .  347 

Fowls  raised,  value  of:  1909  and  1899.  *349 

See  also  Poultry  and  Live  stock. 

Fruits,  orchard,  production:  1909**.*  386 

- small .  prod  motion :  1 909 ***** _  385 

Fmits  and  nuts*  Anlue  by  atates: 

19Chl*. . 384 

Ctos,  illuminating  and  heatiiu^,  value 
of  products  for  leading  states:  1909 

and  1899****,**.,.--.- - 426 

-  natural,  production:  1909 .  455 

See  also  Petroleum,  etc. 

Gaa  fields,  natuml.  See  Petroleum* 
etc* 

Geographic  divisions:  1910* . .  *  * _ _  2 

German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America*  number  of  cominunitauta 
or  members  per  1,009  population, 


for  each  state  and  territory:  i9(>6* .  486, 488 


Germany,  natives  of*  by  states:  3910 
and  1900. *.,**,*.**,-^* .  215 

-  -  per  cent  of  total  population  of 

each  state  born  in:  1910**.*.**.....  217 

Governmental  cost  payments.  See 
Paynnents,  governmental  cost. 
Governniental  coats,  principal,  per 
I  capita  net  payments  for,  of  116 

;  citice:  1902-1912 . . . 473 

Granite,  value  of  products,  by  atatoi: 

1909***, _ 451 

Grajies,  production ;  1909. - - 387 

Gristmills.  See  Flour  miLb,  etc* 

Hats,  wool.  See  Wooleii,  etc* 

I  Hay  and  forage,  acreagCj  by  statsfl: 

1909...* . 368 

—  prcKluction:  1909 .  373 

Homes,  all,  proportion  oAvned  free, 

owned  encumbered,  and  rented,  by 

states:  1910,  228 

— -  farm,  proportion  OAATied  free, 
owned  encumbered,  anti  rented,  by 
states:  1910 . 228 
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Hops,  production  r  1 909. _ _  3S2 

TToreea  and  laidcs,  number  on  farms 

a  nd  ranges :  1910,. . . .  343 

Jlorses,  muleSj  and  asses  and  burros: 

1910  c,nd  1900... _ _ _ _  Ml 

- -  on  farms,  number,  by  states: 

1910 . . . . .  342 

lltj.'dery  and  knit  goods,  value  of 

])roducts,  by  states:  1909 _ _  420 

- -  value  of  products,  for  leading 

states:  1909  and  1899 . . . .  420 

Illiterates,  jrtir  cent  in  population  10 
years  of  age  and  over,  by  states: 

1910  and  1900 . . . . . 22M225 

Implements  and  mac'liinery  on  farms, 

value  of :  185(^1910 _ _  251 

See  rdso  Farm  implements  and 
mat!hinery. 

Improved  iaml  in  farms:  1910 .  243 

- average  acreage  per  farm,  by 

counties:  1910 . 244 

— per  cent  of  increase  in  number  of 

acres  of,  by  states :  1890-1900 .  245 

— — '  per  cent  ofint^rease  in  number  of 

a  cres  of,  h  y  states :  1 900-191 0 .  245 

- per  cent  of  t()tal  lantl  area,  by 

counties:  1910 . . . . .  242 

- per  cent  operated  by  colored 

farmers,  by  states:  19J0.  334 

— — -  j>er  cent  cjjjerated  by  teua.nts,  by 

states:  19  JO . . . 322 

- - proportion  of  land  in  farm^,  im¬ 
proved  and  in  crrips,  with  acreage 
reports,  to  total  land  area:  1910. .. .  352 

- proportion  te  total  land  area,  by 

st.atea:  1910..,,,,. . 241 

- - relative  proportion  of  Iraproi^ed 

and  unimproved  land  area  in  farms 
to  total  land  area  of  United  States: 
1850-1910...., 237 

- total  land  area  and  area  of  unim- 

j>roved ,  and :  19J  0  and  1900 . . .  238 

- total  land  area  andimimpTovod, 

and:  1850-1910 . .  238 


See  also  Farm  land,  Land  in 
farms,  and  Xlnimproved  land  in 
farms. 

Increase  in  total  poptilation  and  in 
white  and  negro  popidatiE>n,  per 


cent  of:  1790-1910. . 135 

Increase  of  population  in  United 
States  and  principal  coimtrieff  of 

Europe:  1800-1910 . KJ 

- -  l>er  cent  of,  by  counties:  J900- 

1910 - 18 

- per  cent  of,  by  irtates :  1 890-1 900 .  17 

- per  cent  of,  by  states  r  1 900-1 910.  17 

Increase  or  dec:rease  of  total  and  rural 
population,  per  cent  of,  by  coiinties: 
1900-1910— 

.Alabama . . . ....  19 

Alaslta  (difftricts), . ....  * _ .....  2$ 

.\rijiona . 20 

Arkansas., . . 21 

California,....., . 22 

rolorado. _ _ ....  23 

Connecticut  (total) . . 21 


niate  No* 

Increase  or  decrease  of  total  and  rural 
population,  per  cent  of,  by  coun¬ 


ties:  1900-1910 — Continued, 

Delaware,,,.,. . . .  25 

Florida . . . . .  26 

Georgia,.* . . . .  27 

Hawaii  (total). . . .  28 

Idaho . . .  29 

Illinois.. . . . .  30 

Indiana.  . . .  31 

Iowa.,*. . .  32 

Kansas... . .  33 

Kentucky . . .  34 

Louisiana . . . . ....  35 

Maine  (total) . .  .* . .  36 

Mary  la  nd . . . ... _ ......  37 

Masaachueet.ts  (total) . . . .  36 

Michigan . . . .  38 

Minnesota . . .  39 

Mississippi _ _  49 

Missouri . . .  41 

iMontana . . .  42 

Nebraska, . . .  43 

Nevada . * . . . . .  44 

N e w  Ha  rnpshlre  (tota  I ) . .  45 

New  Jersey . . .  ........  46 

New  Mexico. . . . . . .  47 

New  York . . . .  48 

N orth  (^aroh  na  _ _ _ _ _ _  49 

North  Dakota . . . . . .  50 

Ohin..* . . . . .  51 

Oklahoma _ _ _ _ _ _  52 

Oregon . . . . .  53 

Pennsylvama..,. _ _  54 

Porto  Rico  . . . . . . .  55 

Rhode  Island  (total) . . . .  24 

South  Caroli  nn _ _ .....  56 

South  Dakota, . . . . .  57 

Tennessee . . . .  5S 

Tex  as  (total) . . . . . .  59 

Texas  (rural) . . . .  00 

Utali . . . . .  01 

Y erraont  (total ) . . . .  45 

Virginiii . . . . . .  02 

Washington _ _ _ _ _  63 

West  Virginia, . .  64 

Wiflconsin . . . 65 

Wyoming.. . . .  66 

Indebtedness,  net,  increases  in  and 
net  ]>a>'Tneiit3  for  interest  by  146 

ciUes:  1, 903-1912 . . 474 

— —  net,  ot  146  cities,  the  United 
States,  and  New  York  city:  1902- 

1912 . 472 

- — —net,  per  capita,  of  cities  with 
highest  and  lowest  per  capita  in 
groups  of  cities  with  specified 

population:  1912... _ ... _ ....  474 

- net,  per  capita,  of  New^  York 

cit>%  146  dties,  and  the  United 

States:  1902-1912 . 472 

—  per  capita,  increase  of,  wdth  in¬ 
crease  in  sixG  of  cities:  1912.  _ _ _  474 

Indian  population,  distribution  of,  by 

states:  1910 . 201 

- proportion  of  full-bloods  in,  b^- 

states:  1910 . . 201 


Plaiio  No. 

Indians,  color  or  race,  nativity,  an<l 
parentage  of  the  total  population  in 
certain  states  having  (.'hinese,  Jajja- 


neae ,  and :  1910  and  1900  ..........  141 

Jndnatiies,  value  of  products  for 
groups  of:  1909,  1904,  and  1899...*  414 


—  leading,  percentage  of  total  value 

of  products  reported  for:  1909 _  415 

- value  of  products:  1909  and  1899*  415 

Insane  a^lmitted  to  liosjdtak,  males 


and  females:  1910. _ _ _ _ _ _  5(X) 

— — » males  and  females,  suffering  from 
general  paralysis  or  aleohoUc  psy¬ 
chosis,  and  all  other  cauaes:  1910..  501 

- ‘native  white  and  foreign-born 

white:  1910 . . . . .  500 

- number  admitted,  per  100,000 

population,  by  states:  1910.  502 

--number  admitted,  per  100,000 
population  of  the  same  age:  1910...  503 

■ - number  admitted,  per  100,000 

population  of  the  same  age,  race, 

and  nativity:  1910..,.. . 503 

- -number  admitted  during  1910 

and  number  enumerated  January  1, 

1910,  by  age  periods . . .  499 

- number  enumerated,  per  100,000 

population,  by  states:  Jaumm’’  1, 

1910,,,.. . 502 

- -  number  qf  white  and  negro  in  the 

North  and  South  per  100,000  popu¬ 
lation,  by  age  periods:  1910.  . .  499 

- ]>rop(>rtioa  of,  enumerated  Jan- 

uary  1,  to  adult  pepiiiatioii ;  1904 

and  1910 . 499 

Interstate  migration,  distribution  of 
nati%^es  of  each  state  as  li\'iiig  in 
state  or  living  in  other  states:  1910  ..  210 

- diatributiou  of  total  x>opnlatLou 

of  each  state  aa  bom  m  state,  born 
in  other  states,  or  fondgii  born: 

1910 . . . .....*...  210 

- net  gain  or  net  loss  through:  1910  200 

- per  cent  of  native  population 

Eving  in  each  state  born  in  other 

states:  1910.*,.....*. . . .  208 

- per  cent  of  population  born  in 

each  state  lining  in  other  states: 


1910 . 208 

— “  states  having  gained  or  lost  by: 

1910.. ........,*..,,,...,,.. .  210 

See  tiho  Migration. 

Ireland,  natives  of,  by  states:  1910 

and  1900 . 315 

— —  jjer  cent  of  total  population  of 

each  state  boriiin:  1910 .  217 

Iron,  value  of  products,  by  states: 

1909.. .. . . . . . *  456 

Iron  ore,  prodiietion,  by  princiijal 

states:  1909, 1890, 1889,  and  1879. . .  456 

- production,  per  cent  of,  by 

states:  19O0„., ...... _ ..... _  456 

- production,  United  States  and 

principal  produetug  regions:  1889- 
1909* . 455 
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Irrigation,  per  cent  of  t<jtal  lantl  area 
irrigated  and  per  cent  of  iiiimber 
of  farniis  irrigated,  by  counties r 
1909— 

Arizona . . 390 

California.. _ _ 391 

(Horado,.., . . . 392 

Idaho-. . . . 393 

Montana _ ......... _ ......  394 

Nevada. _ _ 395 

N  ew  Mexico . 396 

Oregon. . . . . .  397 

Utah . .  398 

Washington . . 399 

Wyoming . 400 

Irrigation  projeeta,  approximate  loca¬ 
tion  and  extent  of  the  land  incliideil 
in:  1910— 

Arizona . 402 

(Mifornia . . . ......  406 

(A)lorado.. . 401 

Idaho _ 403 

Kansas _ ----- .  40K 

Montana. . . 403 

Nebraska- .  - . . ^ .  408 

Nevada _ _ _ 404 

N ew  Mexico  v .  402 

N  orth  Dakota . . .  407 

Or^on . . . 405 

South  Dakota . 407 

Utah _ _ _ 401 

Washington - - - - - - - ....  405 

Wyoming. . . 401 

Italy,  natives  of,  by  states:  1910  and 

1900 . . .  210 

- per  cent  of  total  poptilatiou  of 

each  state  born  in :  1910 . 217 

Japanese,  cities  having  500  or  more: 

1910  and  1900--..-.. . 21S 

- color  or  rat'e,  nativity,  and  par- 

GiitagD  of  the  total  population  in 
i-ertain  states  ha\nng  Chinese,  In¬ 
dians,  and:  1911) and  15)00..  ......  141 


Knit  gOod.s-  Sue  Hosiery,  etc. 

Labor,  expenditures  of  farmers  for: 

1909.. .  - . . 356 

Laud  area,  average  aiTeago  of  im¬ 
proved  land  per  farm,  by  counties:  , 

1910.. .. . 2^b4 

- -  per  cent  irrigated,  by  counties: 

1909.  See  Irrigation.. 

-  total,  and  area  of  improve^l  and 

unimproved  laud  in  farms :  391 0  and 

1900 . 23S  . 

- -  total,  and  improved  and  iinim* 

proved  land  in  farms:  1850-1 9 10. . . .  238 

T^nd  area  in  farms,  per  cent,  by 
counties:  1910-  See  Farms,  per 
cent  of  land  area  in  fanneand  aver¬ 
age  value  of  farm  land  per  acre,  by 
counties. 

- — -  relative  proportion  of  improved 
and  unimproved,  to  total  knd  artsa 
of  the  United  States :  1 850-1910 ....  237 


Plflkte  No. 

Land  in  farms,  acreage  of  all,  elassihed 
by  eiiaracter  of  tenui'e  of  operator: 

1910... . . .  315 

- average  \'alue  per  acre,  by 

comities :  1910 _ _ ^ ,  258 

—  —  improved :  1910  343 

—  per  cent  improved  formed  of 

total  land  area,  by  counties:  1910..  242 

- per  cent  of  all,  operated  by  tol- 

omd  farmers,  by  states :  1910. ......  334 

—  per  cent  of  increase  in  number  of 

af:res  of  improved,  by  states:  1890- 
I90i)-. . . - _ _  245 

— “  per  cent  of  increase  in  number  of 
acres  of  improv^ed,  by  states;  1900- 

1910- . . . . .  245 

- ‘  [>er  ceut  tjf  Uttal  land  ar^m,  by 

counties:  1910 . . . . -  239 

— -  per  cent  (jperated  by  tenants,  by 

states:  1910-.-. . . . .  320 

- proportion  of,  improix^l  and  in 

crops^  ivith  acreage  reports,  to  total 

land  area :  1 910 _ _ _ - .  352 

- -  proportion  of  iinprc^ved  to  total 

land  urea,  by  states:  1910-. — .  241 

— —  total  land  urea  and  urea  of  im¬ 
proved  and  tiuimproved:  1010  and 
J900...... 238 

- total  land  areaund  improved  and 

uiumpr<ived:  1850-1910 . .  238 

l.and  in  farms  of  (‘olored  iarmcrB,  per 
cent  of  all,  operated  by  colored 
nmnagers ,  by  states :  1910* * . . .  332 

—  per  cent  of  all,  operated  by  col¬ 
ored  owners,  by  states:  1910 . .  331 

" — -  per  cent  of  all,  operated  by  col¬ 
ored  tenants,  by  states:  1910 .  333 

Land  in  farins  of  wMte  farmers,  per 
cent  of  all,  operated  by  white  main 

agers.  by  statee:  1910 _ _ 332 

~  per  cent  of  all,  operuted  by  whi  te 

owners,  b  y  states :  1910 . . .  331 

- - per  cent  of  all,  operated  by  w  hite 

tenants,  by  states:  1910 - .......  333 

See  Farm  land,  Improved 

land  ill  farms,  and  Unimproved 
laud  in  farms, 

l.atter-duy  Saints,  number  of  commu¬ 
nicants  or  members  per  1-000  Xiop- 
ulation,  for  each  state  aud  temtory: 

1906.*.----**... . 486,488 

Lead  and  ssinc,  value  of  products,  by 

states:  1909 . 451 

Leatlier,  tanned,  curried,  and  finishod, 


\nlue  of  products  for  leading  states: 

1909  and  1899..... . 418 

Limestone,  %^liie  of  products,  by 

states:  1009 . 451 

Linguistic  groups,  foreign  white  stoiA 

by:  1910^. . .  219 

—  principal  eiements  of  foreign 
white  stock  by:  1910. ..... . .......  219 

Live  stock,  expenditures  of  iamiera 

for  feed  for:  1909 ,  — - - ....  357 

Live  stock  (domestic  animals,  paultr>', 
and  heea)  on  fcrmsj  value  of:  1860- 
1910.... . 251 


Flat*  No. 


I  Lumber,  value  of  prodncle,  by  stateH: 

'  1909 . . . . . .........  435 

- value  of  products,  for  leading 

states:  1909  and  1899 .  . . .  -  -  - .  435 

Lutherans,  number  ol  communicants 
or  members  per  1,000  jiopLilation, 


for  each  state  and  territory:  1900.  485,  487 

Macbi  nerj^ ,  See  Iinpleme  nts ,  e t c . 
Alacbine-shop  products.  See  Fcjuii- 
dry,  etc. 

Males,  foreign-born  white,  by  citisieii- 
ship  and  country  of  birth:  1910.  ...  222 

- insane  admittesi  to  hospitals  suf¬ 
fering  from  geneml  paralysis  or 
akohoUc  psychosis  and  all  other 

causes:  1910.... . . .  501 

' - proportion  of  each  principal  class 

of  [jopulatioii  10  years  of  age  and 
over^  both  sexes,  males,  and  fe^ 
males,  engaged  in  gainful  occupa¬ 


tions:  1910 . . . .  236 

' — “  proportion  of  males  and  females 
of  each  specilied  age  gnnip  engaged 
in  gainful  occuparions :  1910 ...... .  236 

* — “proportion  of  ntales  aud  females 
10  to  13  and  14  and  15  years  of  age 
engaged  in  gainful  ocenpations,  by 
slates:  1910--... ....... - -  231 


■ - -  jiroportion  of  iiialea  aud  fenMlcs 

10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 
cerLain  gainful  occnx>ations:  1916..  234 

- proportion  of  males  and  females 

10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 
each  genoral  division  of  gainful 


DCC  upat  ions :  1910 . .  236 

- proportion  of  male^  and  fc males 

10  years  of  age  aud  over  engaged  in 
gainful  occupy  turns,  by  slates:  1910 

and  1900..— . . . .  230 

— —  proportion  of  jnales  10  to  13  years 
of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occui>a- 

tions,  by  states :  1910 . .  232 

- -prop<jrtion  of  males  14  and  15 

yearn  of  age  engaged  in  gainful  oo- 

cuxmtiom,  by  stales :  1910 - .....  232 

—  proportion  to  feinulea  In  tt»tal 
po]>ulat  ion ,  by  co  unties :  1910......  202 

- - ‘proportion  to  females  in  total 

X>opulation ,  by  states :  1910**,.,...  203 

- - proxiortion  which  gainful  work¬ 
ers,  both  sexes,  iiiaiOB,an<l  femalea, 
of  each  specihed  age  group,  consti¬ 
tuted  of  all  gainful  workens:  1910* ,  236 

Males  and  females,  insane  admitted 

to  hospitals:  1910.  . .  500 

Males  to  100  females  in  urban  and 

rural  eominunities  ;  1910  — .  204 

Males  21  yoars  of  age  and  OMsr,  color  or 
mce,  nativity,  and  x>arentage>  by 

stat^ :  1910  and  1900 . * .  *  221 

- color  or  race,  nativity,  and  par¬ 
entage,  in  urban  and  rural  coniniu- 

nitieg:  1910  ...... . . . .  222 

Managers.  See  Colored  managers  aiid 
White  managers. 

Manufacture,  value  added  by,  by 
I  states:  1909 . .  412 
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^tamifac1.lu*ed  pnjduci'?,  %^alue  of,  for 

48  leading  cities:  1909*  ******.  _ _  411 

- - value  of  all,  and  proportioTml 

value  for  each  division:  1909,  1904, 

and  :IS9!>. . . . . . **********  4Cm 

■ - value  of  all*  and  proportional 

val  ue  of  each  group :  1 909^  1904,  atul 

1899 . . . .  413 

Manufacturing  induBtriea,  value  t^f 
]  )rofl  ucts ,  b  y  states :  1 909  and  1 899 . .  410 

- value  of  j>ro(hicb^  for  groups  of 

industries:  1909,  1904,  and  1899 _  414 

Mauufacturing  plants  on  the  outskirts 
of  lUclunond,  Ya.,  roluntbus,  Ohio, 
and  Pueblo,  ( bltk :  1909  **...*_*...  436 

Marital  condition,  of  population,  by 

age  j  jeriods :  19 1(1  ******* * .  207 

- of  ])opulatiou  15  years  of  age  and 

over,  b  y  d i visions :  1910 .  207 

- of  prinf  ipal  classes  of  population, 

liy  age  i>eiiocls:  1910 . 207 

Marriitges,  aiiiuml  number  of:  1887- 

lOOfi . 493 

- average  annual  number  per  10,000 

adult  unmarriefl  population,  for 

states  and  territories^:  1900. .  493.494 

- l>er  10,000  estimated  ptipulation 

for  gec^raphic  divb^ions*  by  single 
years:  1887-1000* ******  ....*.**  493 

Meat  }:iat'king  industry.  See  Slaugh¬ 
tering,  ete. 

Median  lines,  center  of  area,  eejiter  of 

population ,  and :  19 10 . *  *  *  118 

Median  point:  1889-1910,  anti  center 
cif  ]>opulalion  at  each  census:  1790- 

1910 . 110 

Mf4:als,  precious,  deep  rtiines,  value  of 

yn-oducts,  by  states:  1909 . .  *  *  * .  451 

Metliudists,  number  of  cora in  unicants 
or  members  ]ier  1  .OIK)  population,  for 

each  state  and  temtory :  1906 _  485, 488 

Metn>iHili(an  districts:  1909— 

Baltbnore, . * _  447 

Boston . . . . 441 

Buffalo... . . . . .  444 

Phicagf).., . . . .  438 

(Incinnati . ***** _ _  446 

(develand*. ***_.*****  ,*******_..  443 

Detrt/it _ _ _ _ _  * .  445 

itimiea) m I  ie-S  t.  Pmi  1. . . .  448 

New  York  city  ***** * . 437 

Pli  iladelpliia _ * . .  439 

Pittsburgh  * .  * . . . .  44  0 

St,  T/aiis, . . . 442 

Satii  Ftunc  isco^Oakla  nd  449 

Migration,  states  having  gained  or  kjst 

by  all:  1910.  . . 210 

Migration  of  native  population  from 

and  to  ea<»h  state :  19 10  ,*,*,.  * .  209 

See  aim  Interstate  niigi'ation. 

Mining  industries,  value  of  piTjductJs: 

1909.... . . *  450 

— —  value  of  pr{>ducts:  L909  and  1902  451 

- - value  of  products*  by  states:  1909 

inid  1902.*** . 450 

- vahie  of  ] products,  per  cent  distri¬ 
bution,  by  divbion;?:  1909  .  450  I 


Plaf.p^  Nfi. 


Mining  industries,  value  of  products, 
ixircent  di»5tribution,  by  industries: 

1909 . * . . *  451 

— —  value  of  products  of  leatUng  in- 

duetries,  by  states:  1 909 ... _  451 

Miiinea]Kilm-St.  Paul  metmpolitau 

d  istrlct :  1909 . 448 

Mortgaged  farms ,  nn  mber :  1910*****,  323 

-  ' —  number  of  farms  o])eTated  by 
owners  free  from  inortguge  aud  mort- 

gaged:  1910 . 322 

Mother  tongues,  principal,  elements  of 

foreign  white  Btxick  by:  1910... _  219 

' — -  j^rincipal,  foreign  white  slock 
by:  1910.*.,*.,.. ’*** . 219 


Jht  les .  5^^  Horses,  e  Ic . 

Municipalities,  percent  of  total  papu¬ 
la  tioo  in,  having  over  30,000  iuhab- 
itots,  Lit  those  liaving  from  8,000  to 
30,000  itihubitanta,  and  outside  such 

nmnicitialities:  1790-1912.** .  471 

'  —  po]>nlation  (>E  continental  United 
States  in,  ha\'ingover  30,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  in  those  having  from  8,(XK)  tt  i 
30,000  inhabitanls,  and  mitside  such 


mi  in  ici  pill  ties:  1790-1912*  471 

- - -  (m>porLifm  of  the  population  in 

municipalities  with  2*t500  or  more 

itihabitants,  by  counties:  1910 .  1 10 

See  n/*so  Cities* 


Native  negro  }>op elation,  distribution 
by  age  |wriods*  ol  the  native  white, 
nati%''e  negro*  ami  foreign-bom  white 


population :  1910.  _ _ _  2CB 

See  fileo  Negro  population. 

Native  population,  distribution  of  na¬ 
tives  of  each  stale  as  living  in  state 
or  living  in  other  states:  1910 .  210 

—  migration  from  and  to  each  stale; 

1910*  . . . . . . .  209 

- per  cent  living  in  each  state  bttrn 

in  other  states:  1910*  * .. * .  208 

Native  white  and  foreign-boru  white 
insaue  admitted  to  hospitak;  1910.  500 

Native  white  population,  distribution 
by  age  period.^  of  the  native  while, 
native  negro,  sad  foreign-born 

white  po  [)  ula  tion :  1910  * .  * . .  *  204 

Native  white.s  of  foreign  or  mixed 
pareutagL\  counties  wliich  had  a 
higher  percentage  to  total  popula¬ 
tion  i  n  19 10  than  in  1900  .....***._  150 

—  distribution  by  age  periods  and 

1910***....... . 206 

- per  cent  in  hit  a  I  popiJatioii.  by 

( oiuiticHs:  1910 . . 149 

-  -  I>er  cent  in  total  populatlnii,  by 
states:  1910.,,.. . 147 


—  proportion  ot,  by  counties:  1910. 

See  Foreign-borii  Tvhite  ami  native 
white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage* 
Native  whites  of  native  parentage* 
counties  which  Inul  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  to  total  popiilatiou  in  1910 


than  ill  1 900 . . . . * .  148 

- tlistribution  by  age  periods  and 

sex:  1910.  _ _ ...  206 


I'liiifi  Ne. 

Native  whiles  of  native  puroutage,  per 


cent  illiterate  In  population  10  years 
of  age  and  over,  by  states:  1910.  .*  223 

- per  cent  illiterate  i  n  population 

10  yf^ars  of  age  and  over,  by  states: 

1910  and  1900 . . . *  225 

- -per  cent  ill  wlute  population,  by 

aiates:  1910  . . *  *  146 

Nativity.  See  (kduf  or  race,  nativity, 
and  parentage. 

Natural  gas.  See  Gas,  natural. 


Natural  gas  fields*  Peti'oleum,  etc, 


Neat  cattle,  number  on  farni*q  and 

ranges:  1910*- . 337 

See.  (ibo  Cattle  on  farms. 

Negro  population,  by  states:  1910  and 

1900 . im 

- center  of:  1790  and  1880  to  1910.  134 

<'onuties  in  Southern  states  hav¬ 
ing  at  least  50  per  cent  of  their  popu¬ 
lation  negro:  1860,  1880,  1900,  and 

1910********... . 189 

- -  mi  tuber  of  vrhite  and  negro  in¬ 
sane  adtiiitted  to  hospitals  in  North 
and  South  per  100,000  population* 
by  age  perifxls:  1910 . * .  * _ _  499 


- -  per  cent  of  increase  in  total, 

white,  and:  179fM910 . . 135 

- selected  plantation  area,  boun- 

ilaries  of  cotton  belt,  and  counties 
ha\ung  50  per  cent  or  more  of  negm 


pojnilation:  1910 _ 335 

- ^iii  cities  havung  100,(MK)  inhabit- 

uuts  or  mon?:  1910  and  19(K) .  185 

Negroes,  counties  having  at  least  1^000 
negroes  in  1910,  which  had  a  higher 
]>ercentage  of  negroes  to  ttita!  popu¬ 
lation  in  1910  than  in  1900* . . .  J87 

- distribution  by  age  periods  and 

sex:  1910--*.. . * .  206 

—  per  cent  illiterate  in  y>o]mlation 
10  years  of  age  and  over*  by  states: 

1910*  . . 224 

—  per  cent  illiterate  in  population 
10  years  of  age  and  over,  by  states: 

1910  aud  1900  . . .  * _ _  22*5 

- ])er  cent  in  total  population,  by 

counties:  1910. . 1H6 

- - per  cent  in  total  po]>ulatioii,  by 

comitic?s:  1910  — 

Alabama*  * . . 190 

*Arkansas*  . . 191 

Florida . . . 192 

Georgia, . . 193 

Kentucky  * . 194 

LouisLana . ****** _ ...  195 

Maryland  .***.*.***********_....  195 

Mississippi  . .  196 

North  Carolina*  *.**_***..,....,  197 

Oklahoma - - - - 198 

South  Carol  iJia . . . . .  *  ]  97 

Tennejisee . . . . *  194 

Texas . . . . . . *  *  199 

Virgima . . . 200 

West  Yirgiiiia . * _  200 

- per  f'cnt  in  total  population,  by 

states :  19 1 0 .  ***.*.*.**_***.,....*  185 


INDKX  TO  ILUJSTEATIOXS. 


Plate  No* 

Nepxw^,  proporlion  to  |Kji)iLla- 
lion  in  e^h  of  the  Southern  8lai.e#: 

1790-1910 .  m 

Sea  also  Native  negro  jM^pulatioii* 

New  York  dtyi  net  indebteilness  of 
14G  citkfi,  the  United  Statoa,  and: 

1902-1912**..*.*******. .  472 

net  payments  for  outlays  for  the 

United  States  and:  1902-1912 . .  472 

- per  capita  net  indebtedness^  140 

cities,  the  United  States  and:  1902- 

1912*...* _ 472 

New  York  city  metropolttati  district: 

1909 _ 437 

N  e  wf  ouudland .  8ee  ihnada ,  o  tc . 

Norway,  Sweden j  and  Benmarks  na¬ 
tives  of,  by  states:  1910  and  1900.  * .  215 

- - per  cent  of  total  ]xipidation  of 

^ch  stiite  born  in:  1910 .  217 

Nuts*  8ee  Fniits,  etc* 

Oats,  acreage,  by  states:  1909  362 

— - —  production :  1909.  - -  307 

—  production:  1849^1909 .  364 

- production:  1909  and  1S99 . 364 

Occuimtlone,  gainful,  proportion  of 

each  principal  clans  of  population 
10  years  of  age  and  over,  both  sesee, 
nmles,  and  females,  ei^aged  in: 

1910.. *.* . 236 

- prtiporiiou  of  fenniles  10  te  13 

yeai's  of  age  engaged  in,  by  states: 

1910.. **,. . 233 

- - proporliun  of  females  14  and  15 

years  of  age  engaged  in,  by  states: 

1910..  . 233 

- proportion  of  males  10  to  13  yeata 

of  age  engaged  in,  by  states:  1910. .  232 

—  proportion  of  males  14  and  15 

years  of  age  engaged  in,  by  states: 
1910.--. .  232 

- proportion  of  males  and  feiimles 

of  each  specified  age  group  engiiged 

in:  1910,,....... . 236 

- - proportion  of  males  and  females 

10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  iu, 
by  states:  1910  and  1900,  ,,,*,,.**  230 

- proporiion  of  males  and  females 

10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 

certain:  1910 . 234 

— —  proportion  of  males  and  females 
10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 

eacli  general  division  of:  1910 .  236 

- proportion  of  males  and  females 

10  te  13  and  14  and  15  years  of  sige 

engaged  in,  by  states:  1910 _  231 

- - proiHjrtion  oi  population  10  years 

of  age  and  over  engaged  in,  fur  both 
sexes  in  1910  and  1900,  and  for  each 

sex  in  1910,  by  states  * . . * .  229 

- - proportion  of  txipuhuion  10  years 

of  age  and  over,  in  each  state,  en¬ 
gaged  in  each  general  division  of 

occupations:  1910 . 235 

- - proportion  which  gainful  Vfork- 

ers,  both  sexes,  males,  and  females, 
of  each  specified  age  group  consti¬ 
tuted  of  all  gainful  workers:  1910..  236 


Plato  No. 

Oil,  cottonseed,  and  cake,  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts  for  leading  states:  1909  and 

1899 . 423 

Orchard  frnits*  Sm  Fruite,  ondiard. 
Owners,  number  of  farms  operat  ed  by, 
free  from  mortgage  and  mortgaged; 

1910***...,. . 322 

- - and  part  owners,  number  of 

farms  ojiemted  by:  1910 . 316 

See  also  (blored  fawners  and  \\liite 
owners. 


Paralysis,  geimml,  insane  adudt.ted  to 
hos  p  i ta  Is  su  iTe  ri  ng  fro  m ,  or  alcoholic 
psychosis,  and  all  other  causes:  1910  5Q1 

Parentage.  See  Color  or  mce,  naiiv* 
ity,  and  ]>arentage. 

Payments,  govern  mental  cost,  net, 
and  uet  rc%^cnue  receipts  of  146 

cities:  1902-1912 . . * _ _ _ _  471 

- governmentfd  cost,  net,  of  the 

United  States  and  146  cities: 

1902-1912 _ * . .  472 

- govenmiuntal  cost,  per  capita, 

and  per  capita  net  revenue  receipts 
for  cities  ^ith  highest  and  lowest 
per  capita  governmental  cost  pay- 
men  ta  in  groups  of  cities  with  apeci- 

fied  population :  1912  . 473 

- — '  governmenlal  coat,  per  eapitap 
and  per  capita  net  revenue  receipts 
for  groupa  of  cities  with  specified 

])opulatitm :  1912.. .  473 

-  for  expenses  and  iiitereat,  and 

for  outlays,  and  revenue  receipts, 
per  capital  in  groupa  of  citiea  with 
specified  excess  of  revenue  receipts 
over  payments  for  expenses  and 

interest:  1912,* . 471 

- for  exj)enat^s  and  revenue  re- 

iT?ipts  of  die  water-aupply  systems 
of  146  cities:  1902-1912  ,,,**.**...  474 

- —  for  mterest,  net,  meteaaes  in  net 
indebtedness  and,  by  146  cities: 

1902-1912 . 474 

- for  outlays,  net,  for  the  United 

States  and  New  York  city:  1902- 

1912  . . 472 

-  for  principal  general  depart¬ 
mental  expenses,  mcreaae  in  per 

capita :  1 902-1912 .  . . . .  473 

- for  principal  govenimental  coat, 

per  capita,  net,  (jf  146  cities:  1902- 

19X2**. . 473 

- for  specilied  general  depart- 

montal  expenses,  per  capita.,  net, 
by  groups  of  cities  with  specified 

population:  1912**.*****,.*** .  473 

Teas,  dry,  and  beans,  i^nxluction: 

1909 _ 378 

?etri>ieuni,  prtHluction,  by  fields; 

1909*  . . 455 

Fotroleum  and  natural  gas,  value  of 

produc;ta,  by  states:  1909* - ...  455 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  fields:  1909  454 

Philadelphia  metrajKJlit.an  district: 

1909,... . 439 


IX 
Plate  No. 

Phosphate  rock,  value  of  products,  by 

states:  1909 . .  * _ _ _ _ _  451 

Pigdrott  prodnetion,  by  states:  1009 .  *  429 

- for  leading  atate*s:  1 900  and  1809 .  429 

Pittsburgh  metropolitan  district: 

1909*. . .  uo 

Phmtation  artio,  selected,  bi^undaries 
of  rotten  belt,  aud  counties  having 
50  per  cent  or  mom  of  negro  popu¬ 
lation  :  1910 . . . . . .  535 

Population,  all  clashes,  j)ur  cent  il¬ 
literate  ill  population  10  years  of 
age  and  overi  by  states :  1910  .**...  223 

— -all  classes,  per  cent  illiterate  in 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over, 

by  states:  1910  and  1900. . .  225 

— —  boni  in  each  ,date  living  in  other 

states,  per  cent  of:  1910 . .  208 

■  —  born  in  stated  bom  in  other  states, 

or  foreign  bom :  1910 _ _ _ _  210 

- center  of:  1910.*,** . 117 

—  center  of,  at  eax  h  census:  1790- 

1910,  and  median  point:  1880-1910.  116 

- -  center  of,  at  tlic  idose  of  each  dec¬ 
ade:  1790-1910,  renter  of  foreign- 
born  popuktion:  1880-1910,  and 
centers  of  urban  and  rural  popula¬ 
tion:  1910. . L33 

— -  center  of,  by  states:  1880,  1890, 

1900*  and  1910.  Set  Center  of  popu¬ 
lation,  by  states* 

- center  of,  center  of  area,  and  me¬ 
dian  lines:  1910 . . . ...  llg 

— —  centers  of,  farms,  aud  agricultural 

products:  1900  and  1910 _ 388 

- density  of,  by  counties:  1910 _  68 

- density  of,  tetal  aud  rural,  by 

counties:  1910.  See  Detudty  of  total 
and  rural  po]>ulation. 

- increase,  in  the  United  Stales 

and  principal  countries  of  Europe: 

1800-1910..  . . * . .  J6 

— — increase,  per  cent  of,  by  conu- 

tiea:  1000-1910 .  18 

— increase,  per  cent  of,  by  states: 

1890-1900 . 17 

- increase,  per  cent  of,  by  states; 

inOO-1910 . *.....' .  17 

- iacrease  or  decrease,  per  cent  of, 

by  counties:  1900-1910.  See  In¬ 
crease  or  decrease  of  total  aud  rural 
population* 

- of  cities  Imving*  in  1910,  100,009 

inhabitants  or  more :  1 9 1 0  and  1 900  *  141 

— —  of  continental  United  States,  in 
municipalities  Imving  over  30,000 
inhabitant,  in  those  having  from 
8,000  to  :i0,000  iiiliabitauk,  ami 
outside  such  municipalities:  1790- 

1912*.,. . 471 

-per  square  mile:  179tt-19l0 _  135 

— ^per  square  mile,  by  countie*-«: 

1910*......*....... . * _ _  68 

- ‘  ])er  square  mile,  by  states:  1910 

and  1900 . * . -  67, 135 

—  proportion  of,  in  miiiricipalitiet^ 

with  2,500  or  more  inhabitants,  by 
counties :  1910 . . 140 


Si 


INDEX  TO  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


X 

Plate  No. 

Population .  10  years  of  age  and  over,  in 
each  state,  engaged  in  each  general 
divudon  of  WN?upations :  1910 235 
- 10  yeajs  of  age  and  over,  pro¬ 
portion  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
patioru?  for  both  Bexea  in  1910  and 
1900,  and  for  each  aex  in  1910,  by 


states . . .  229 

■ - 10  yeans  of  age  and  over,  pro¬ 

portion  of  each  principal  class, 
liofh  sexes,  males,  and  females,  en¬ 
gaged  in  gainful  occupations:  1910.  236 

- total,  and  its  elements  at  each 

census:  1850-1910 . 142 

- total,  and  proportion  in  cities  of 

8,000  inhabitants  or  more  at  each 

census;  1790-1910 . 141 

- -  total,  of  great  cities  at  each  cen¬ 
sus:  1790-1910 . 139 


- total,  per  cent  in  mnnicipalitiea 

having  over  30,000  inhabitants,  in 
those  liaving  from  8,000  to  30,000 
inhabitants^  and  outside  such 
municipalities:  1790-1912 .........  471 

- total,  per  cent  of  increase  in 

white,  negro,  and:  1790-1910. .  135 

Potatoes,  production :  1909  376 

- — -  production:  1909  and  1899 . 375 

See  aha  Sweet  potatoes  and  yams* 
Poultry,  number  on  farms  and  ranges: 

1910*.**...***.**..** . 348 

See  (dm  Fowls  and  Live  stock,  etc* 
Precious  metals.  See  Metals,  etc. 
Prerdpitation,  normal  annnal,  in  the 

United  States:  1870-1901 .  389 

Presbyterians,  number  of  comma ni- 
ciinta  or  members  pec  1,000  popula¬ 
tion  for  each  state  and  territory: 

1906.. ... . . . 485.488 

Prcsor’ving.  See  ( 'anning,  etc* 

Products,  value  of*  See  Value  of 

products* 

Property  tax  levies,  incn?ase  of,  vdth 

increase  in  si^se  of  cities:  1912 .  475 

Protestant,  proportion  of  population 
reported  as  Protestant,  Koman 
Catholic,  and  '*all  other church 
members,  and  proportion  not  re- 
imrted  as  chundi  members,  for  con¬ 
tinental  United  States:  1890  and 

1903., *.*,*. . .  479 

- proportion  of  population  re¬ 
ported  as  Protestant,  Eoinan  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  “all  other chimdi  mem- 
hcra,  and  proportion  not  rejairt^d  as 
church  niombcra,  for  eaih  state  and 
territory:  1908., . . 484 

- pr^>j)ortion  of  population  re¬ 
ported  as  Protestant,  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  ‘*all  other*’  church  mem¬ 
bers,  and  proportion  not  reported  as 
church  members,  for  35  principal 

cities  in  detail:  1 906. ,  *  * _ _ _  492 

Protestant  Episcopal  Clnireh,  number 
of  cinnmunicantfl  or  memhera  per 
1,000  population,  for  each  state  and 

territory:  1906 . . .  486,488 

I^sychiMUs.  See  Alooh(3lic  paychoaia. 


rifltis  No. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  manufacturing  jiiants 
on  outskirts  of :  1909 .  * . .  436 

Race.  See  Color  or  rac'e,  nativity, 
and  parentage* 

Receipts  from  sale  of  feedaHe  crops: 

1909,,*.,, _ 359 

Receipts,  net,  per  capita,  from  prin¬ 
cipal  revenues:  1902-1912  .  473 

Ri-dormed  bodies,  number  of  commu¬ 
nicants  or  members  per  1,000  popu¬ 
lation,  for  each  state  and  territory: 

1906 . . . ....  486,487 

Registration  area  for  deaths,  death 
rates  f  mm  important  canaes  of  death 
in  the  registration  area  of  the 

United  States:  1900-1912, .  478 

- -  general  death  rates  of  the  United 

States  (registration  area)  and  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  countries:  1900-1911.*.  477 

- growth  of;  1880-1913.  .*.*.,,**,  476 

Religious  bodies: 

Baptist . .  485, 487 

Congregationalist* _ ...  * _ 486, 488 

Disciples  or  Christians, . .  485,488 

Gernian  Evangelical  Synod  of 

North  America . .  486, 488 

Latter-day  Saints. _ ......  486, 488 

Lutheran _ ........ _  485,  487 

Methodist  . . -  * -  485, 488 

Presbyterian . . . . .  485,  488 

Proteatanl. . . .  479, 484, 492 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  *  *  486, 488 

Refo  rme  d  bodies . . .  486, 487 

Roman  Catholic. .  479, 484, 435, 487, 492 

United  Brethren . . . .  486, 487 

Revenue  receiptii,  net,  and  net  gov¬ 
ernmental  cost  payments  of  146 

cities:  1902-1912 . .  _ _ ......  471 

- per  capita,  and  per  capita  pay¬ 
ments  for  expenses  and  interest,  and 
for  outlays  in  groups  of  cities  with 
specified  excess  of  revenue  receipts 
over  i^aymenta  for  ex]>enses  and  in¬ 
terest:  1912 . 471 

— —  per  capita  net,  and  governmen¬ 
tal  cost  payments  for  cities  mth 
highest  and  lowest  }>er  capita  gov¬ 
ern  men  tai  ca'it  payments  in  groups 
of  cities  wdlh  specified  population: 


1912...*.* . 473 

- per  capita  net,  and  governmen¬ 
tal  cost  paymenta  for  groii|)s  of 
cities  with  specified  population: 

1912*....*, _ 473 

Re  venue  receipts  and  payments,  for 
expenses  of  the  water-su|jply  sys¬ 
tems  of  146  cities :  1902-1912.  ,.**,.  474 

Revenues,  principal,  i^er  capita  net 

rece  i  pts  from :  1 902-1 912 _ _ _  *  *  * ,  473 

Rif'e,  production :  1909, . . . 379 

Richmond,  Va.,  man nfac taring  plants 

on  outskirts  of;  1909 .  436 

Rolling  mills.  See  Steel  works,  etc* 

Ruman  Catholics,  number  of  commu¬ 
nicants  or  members  per  1,000  popu¬ 
lation,  for  each  state  and  territory: 


19mL. . . . .  485,487 


Plate  No* 

Roman  Catholics,  prop^>ruon  of  popu¬ 
lation  reported  as  Roman  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  “all other”  church 
members,  and  profKJrtion  not  re¬ 
ported  as  church  members,  for  con¬ 
tinental  United  States:  1890  and 

1906  . .  479 

- -  proportion  of  population  reported 

as  Roman  Catholic,  Froteetiant,  and 
''all  other church  members,  and 
proportion  not  reported  as  church 
members,  for  each  state  and  terri¬ 
tory:  1906 . . .  484 

—  pmportion  of  population  reported 
as  Roman  C catholic,  Protestant,  and 
"all  other*'  church  members,  and 
proportion  not  reported  as  church 
members,  for  35  principal  cities  in 


detail:  1906 . * . * . .  492 

Rosin :  Sec  Turpentine,  etc. 

Ru;iil  communities,  color  or  race,  na¬ 
tivity,  and  parentage  in,  by  divi¬ 
sions:  1910 . 141 

- color  or  race,  nativity,  and  pa¬ 
rentage  of  males  21  years  of  ago  and 
over  in  urban  and :  1910  222 

-  males  to  100  females  in  urban 

and:  1910 . 204 

Rural  population,  centem  of  urban 
and:  1910;  center  of  population  at 
the  close  of  each  decade:  1790-1919; 
aud  center  of  foreign-born  popula¬ 
tion:  1880-1910 . 133 


—  density  of  total  and,  by  coun¬ 
ties:  1910.  See  Density  of  total 


and  rural  popnktion* 

■ — ^ —  diatribiition  at  each  census: 
1790-1910— 

1790*,... . 3 

1800..  . 4 

1810 . 5 

1820* . . . .  6 

1830 . 7 

1840 _ 8 

1850. . 9 

1860 . . . . .  10 

1870. . . 11 

1880.. .-..*** . .  12 

1890 . 13 

1900*.,..,.. . 14 

1910**,,, 15 

- distribution  by  age  fmriods*  of 

urban  and,  by  divisions;  1910. , , , .  205 

■ - -  per  cent  of  increase,  by  stales: 

1900-1910 _ _ * .  138 


— ^ —  per  cent  of  incn^i^e  or  decrease, 
by  coimlies:  1900-1910.  See  In¬ 
crease  or  decFCaae  of  total  and  niiul 
population* 

-  urban  and:  18SD-1910,.. .  135 

Russia  and  Finland,  natives  of,  by 
states:  1910  and  1900.  216 

- -  per  cent  of  total  population  of 

each  state  bom  in:  1910.  -  - . . -  217 

Kye,  production :  1909 * . * . . . .  370 

- - production:  1909  and  1899 . -  368 

Si*  Louis  metroiwJiLan  district:  1909.  442 

San  Fiunciaco-Oakland  metropolitan 
dialjric  L :  1909 . . . *  449 


-it  Jl. 


School  ati.cudance,  per  cent  in  total 
population  6  to  20  yc^am  of  age; 

im-10 . . . . 

- per  cent  in  total  ]>opulatlun  and 

in  certain  classea  6  to  20  years  of 

age:  1909-10  . . . . 

Schools,  expenses  of,  averages  per  100 
inhab  itajits  of  the  ex})enfles  for 
stated  objects  of  the  schools,  in 
groups  of  cities  with  specified  popu¬ 
lation:  1912 - - - - 

- averages  per  100  inhabitants  of 

the  expenses  oi  stated  kinds  of,  in 
groups  of  cities  with  specified  popu¬ 
lation:  1912., . . . 

- per  cent  distribution  for  stated 

objects,  in  groups  of  cities  with 
specified  population:  1912 . 

■ — —  per  cent  distribution  of  expenses 
of  three  ktnds  of  schools  for  the 
luaintenance  of  each  of  those  kinds, 
in  groups  of  cities  with  specified 

population:  1912, . . . 

Scotlaiid,  3^e  England,  etc. 

Sex,  See  Age  and  sex  and  iVge 
periods  and  sex. 

Share  tenants.  See  Tenants,  share. 
Sheep,  number  on  farms  and  ranges: 

1910 . . . . 

5>heep  on  farms:  1910  and  1900 . 

- number,  by  states:  1910 - - - - - 

Sheet-iron  products.  Ser  Copper,  etc. 
Shirts.  See  Clothing,  men’s,  etc. 
Shoes.  See  Boot^,  etc. 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  Lncludiiig  tluow- 
sters,  value  of  products  for  leading 

states:  1909  and  1899 . 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing  in 
duatry,  value  of  products,  by 

iTtates:  1909*,..,,... . . 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing  in 
duatry,  value  of  products  for  IcmI 

ing  states:  1909  and  1899 - 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills,  fin 
ishod  rolled  products  and  forgings 

1909  and  1899,. . . . . 

- - location  of  establishments:  1909 

- steel  production:  1909  and  1899 

Sugar  beets,  production:  19()9 . . 

Sweden .  See  N orway ,  etc: . 

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  produc 

tion:  1909 . . . 

- -  production:  1909  and  1899.., 

See  also  Potatoes. 

Swine,  number  on  farms  and  ranges 

1910  . . . 

Swine  on  farms:  1910  and  1900. . . 
- number,  by  states:  1910.,... 
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Tenants,  number  of  farms  operated 

by:  1910-.... . . .  317 

- —  per  cent  of  ail  land  in  farms 
operated  by,  by  states:  1910... . .  320 

- per  cent  of  farms  operated  by, 

by  counties:  1910. ........ _ _  —  321 

- per  cent  of  im]rroved  land  in 

farms  operated  by,  by  states:  1910.  322 


INDEX  TO  ILr.USTRATIONS. 

Plate  No.  ■  Plate  No. 

I  Tenants,  per  cent  of  number  of  farms 

I  operated  by,  by  states:  1910 .  320 

Se£  also  Colored  tenants  and 
Wliite  tenaiite. 

Tenants,  cash,  number  of  farms 

operated  by :  1910 _ _ _ _  319 

Tenants,  share,  number  of  farms 

operated  by:  1910 . . .  318 

Tenure  of  ojxjrator,  acreage  of  all  laud 
in  farms,  classified  by  character  of: 
mo......... . 315 

- 'number  of  farmis,  classified  by 

cbanu:terof:  1910.  _ _ _  314 

See  aho  Farm  tenure. 

Thrmvsters.  See  Silk  and  silk  goods, 
etc. 

Tile.  See  Brick,  etc. 

Tin  products.  See  Copper,  etc. 

Tobacco,  production :  1909 . . .  372 

- production :  1909  and  1899 ......  308 

Tujpentlno  and  rosin,  value  of  ]mjd- 
ucts  for  leading  states:  1909.  . .  42C 

Ilnbnproved  land  in  farms,  relative 
propordon  of  improved  and,  to  total 
land  area  of  United  States:  1850“ 

1910.. .... _ 237 

Unimproved  land  in  farms,  total  land 

area  and  area  of  improved  and:  1010 

and  1900........ . 238 

- total  land  area  and  improved  and; 

1850  and  101O._.. _ _ _ ...  238 

See  also  Farm  land.  Land  in 
farms,  and  Improved  land  in  farms. 

United  Brethren,  number  of  commu¬ 
nicants  or  members  per  1,000  popu¬ 
lation,  for  each  state  and  territory; 

1908..  . ..^480,487 

United  States,  geographic  divisiouB: 

X910.. . 2 

—  —  original  area  and  acquisitions  of 

territory:  1790-1910 . 1 

Urban  communities,  color  or  race,  na¬ 
tivity,  and  parentage  in,  by  divi- 

Mions:  1910.,. . 141 

- color  or  race,  nativity,  and  par¬ 
entage  of  males  21  years  of  age  and 

over  in  runil  and:  1910. . . .  222 

- - males  to  100  fomalea  in  niral  and : 

1910.. ................ _ 204 

Urban  population,  centera  of  rural  and : 

1910;  center  of  population  at  the 
close  of  each  decade:  1790-1910; 
and  cenier  of  foreign-born  popula¬ 
tion:  1880-1910............ .  133 

—  distribution  by  age  periods,  of 

rural  and,  by  divisions:  1910. .  205 

- per  cent  in  total  population,  by 

states:  1880-1010,,., .  137 

- per  cent  in  total  population,  by 

states:  KfflO.... . ......A  136 

- per  cent  in  total  population,  by 

states:  1910.-.. . 136 

— —  per  cent  in  total  population,  by 

states:  1910  and  1900 _ _ 135 

- per  cent,  of  increase,  by  states: 

1900-1910 . . .  138 

- rural  and:  1880-1910...........  135 
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377^ 

375 


346 
345 

347 
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JUfttB  No, 

Value  added  by  manufacture,  by 

states:  1909 . . . .  412 

Value  of  products,  all  manufactured, 
and  proportional  value  for  each 
division:  1909,  1904,  and  1899....  409 

all  manufactured  t  and  propor¬ 
tional  value  of  each  group: 

1909,  1904,  and  1899 . 413 

- - for  groups  of  industries:  1909, 

1904,  and  1899 .  414 

“ —  for  leading  industries:  1909  and 

1899.. ......*...., . 415 

—  nmnufactiired,  for  48  leading 

cities:  1909. . 411 

- manufacturing  industries,  by 

states :  1909  and  1899 . 410 

- - mining  industries:  1909  and 

1902.. .... . 451 

—  mining  industries,  by  states: 

1909.. .. . 450 

— —  raining  industries,  by  states: 

1909  and  1902,. _ 450 

- - reported  for  leading  industries, 

percentage  of  total:  1909 .....  416 

See  aho  individual  indnatries. 


Wage  earners,  average  number,  by 
industries  employing  over  40,000: 

1909.. _ _ _ _ _ _  417 

- a  verage  immb  er ,  by  states :  1 909 .  410 

- -average  number,  by  states:  1909 

and  1899 . . . . . .  416 

- average  number,  for  48  Leading 

cities:  1909 _ _ _ _ _ ......  411 

Wagon  industry.  See  Carriage,  etc. 

Wales .  See  E  ngland ,  etc . 

Water-supply  systems,  revenue  re¬ 
ceipts  and  pa^^nents  for  expenses 

of,  of  146  cities:  1902-1012 .  474 

’Wlieat,  acreage,  by  states:  1909 .  363 

—  production:  1909.. . 366 

- production:  1849-1909 .  364 

—  production:  1909  and  1899. .  364 

White  farmers,  average  value  of  farm 

property peracie  for:  1910aiidl900.  h324 

- average  value  of  farni  property 

per  farm  for:  1910  and  1900 . . .  324 

- per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of, 

i>pemted  by  white  managers,  by 

states:  1910 . . 332 

- -  per  cent  of  ail  laud  in  farms  of, 

operated  by  white  owners,  by 

states:  1910. ...... _ ..A  331 

- per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  of, 

operated  by  whit©  tenants,  by 

states:  1910 . 333 

- -  ]>er  cent  of  number  of  farms  of, 

operated  by  white  managers,  by 

states:  1910. . . .  328 

— --  per  cent  of  number  of  farms  of, 
operated  by  w^hite  owners,  l>y 

states:  1910 . 326 

- per  cent  of  number  of  farms  of, 

operated  by  white  teimnts,  by 

states:  1910. _ 327 

— ‘total  number  of  acres  in  farms 
of:  1010  and  1900 . 325 


xn 
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Plate  Ho. 


Wliite  managers,  per  cent  at  all  land  in 
farnid  of  white  farmers  operated  by, 

hy  states;  1910 . .  -  *  . .  ^^2 

- per  cent  of  number  of  fanna  of 

adiite  farmerii  operated  by,  by 

states:  I&IO . . . .  328 

White  owners,  per  cent  of  ail  land  in 
farms  of  Avhite  farmers  operated  by, 

by  states:  10 1.0 . . . ^  331 

- - per  cent  of  number  of  farms  of 

white  farmers  operatcwl  by,  by 
states:  1910,.,.„.  . .  326 


Plata  No, 


White  population,  luimber  of  wliitt^ 
ami  negro  insane  admitted  to  hos¬ 
pitals  in  North  and  South  per  UlOj  OOO 
pop  tikti  on ,  b  y  age  periods :  1910,*  499 

- per  cent  of  increase  in  total,  ne¬ 
gro,  and :  1790-1910*  135 

- ^  per  cent  of  native  whites  of  na¬ 
tive  parentagre  in,  by  etates:  1010*  *  146 

Wliite  tenants,  per  cent  of  all  land  in 
farms  of  white  fanners  rifieratcd  l)y, 
by  states:  1910*,*,,* _ _ _  33:1 


Plate  No, 


Wliite  tenants,  per  cent  of  number  of 
farms  of  white  fanners  operated  by, 

by  states:  1910 _ *  327 

Wool,  production:  1909  and  1899*- , .  35] 

W^ool  hats,  See  Woolen,  etc. 

Woolen,  Tvorsted,  and  felt  goods,  and 
wool  bats,  value  of  products  for 
leading  states:  IBtK)  and  1899**.* ..  418 

Worstol  goods.  Sm  W^oolen,  etc. 

Yams,  See  Sweet  potatoes,  etc. 


iSiac.  See  Lead,  etc. 
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